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i He considered the worship of God in the material forms 
E he assumes as leading to gradual emancipation; ceremo- 
M. nies as leading to happiness in the form and presence of 
M j God; and yogti, or meditation on God considered as se- } 
j parated from matter, as leading to entire absorption. } 


D. He is said to have been the author of a law treatise ; 
i] of the Narüdecyü pooranü; of a work on sacred places 
ej ot the resort of pilgrims; of another called Ptinchti-ratru, 
| | and of another on music. í 


| 
E SECT. IX.—Mitreéchec. 


| 

IR 

| E This sage, according to the Shrec-bhagüviütii, was born 
f | in the heaven of Brümha: the Küpilü pooranti describes 
y him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and says, 
ae k that he lived as an anchorite at Bhüdrashwii-vürshit, 
where he had two sons, Kitshyüpii and Pourntimasti. 


The doctrines taught by Miüreechee were similar to 
those of the védantü sect—He had 10,000 disciples, 
au among whom was Kashii-krishnii, the writer of a Süng- 
" skriti grammar, and of the Vishishta-Dwoittivadti, a 
LUN work on natural philosophy. Müreechee himself wrote 
a law treatise, and another on religious services. 


SECT. X.—Poolistyi. 


A tall dark man, in the habit of a mendicant; whom 


| hs ihe Hindoo writers call the son of Briimha. 
| married to Hitivirbhoo, and had seven sons, who became 
I seven celebrated sages.: Vishwüshrüva, one of th sons. 
3 The Hindoos have seven other wise men, viz. Müreec 
1 - VOL. IV. . c 
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of this sage, was the father of Raviinti, and other giants, 

the heroes of the Ramaytinii. Pooliistyti is said to have 

spent his days in devotion at IV édarii, a place near Hima- 

lüyi. His opinions were, in almost all points, like those 

of the Noiyayikü sect ; but he admitted, respecting God, 
that all the varying opinions of the philosophers night be 
right. He was oue of the smritee writers; an astrono- 
mical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vrütii is ascribed to him. 


` ; SECT. XI.—Poolihit. 


"The Briimhandii pooranti describes this sage, produced 
from the mind of Brtimha, as a tall aged man, in the 
dress of a mendicant. By his wife Gtitee he had two 
sons, Viürccyanit and Sühishnoo. To the first is ascribed 
the custom of preserving the sacred fire from the time of 
marriage; and to the last, the origin of those religious 
austerities performed by yosees amidst all the inclemen- 
cies of the seasons. While Sühishnoo was one day at his 
devotions, an atheist coming to him, requested to be in- 
formed in what emancipation consisted: the sage, after a 
little hesitation, declared, that emancipation was not an 
object of the senses, and that, ashe would believe nothing 


Poolühü, Krooti, Vishishvhi, and this Poolüstyü, who are pronounced to 
be equalto Brümha. Has this any agreement with the seven wise men of 
Greece? : 

z This is something like Socrates : 
according to the institutions of the sta: 
haps, rather more like Epicurus, who, 


** A wise man will worship the gods 
te to which he belongs." Or, per- 
according to a fragment of his found 
in Her ancum, says, “ the gods being described as good and beneficent, 

sus] to honour them with such sacrifices: but for bimself he has 
Ws to the gods, thinking it a folly for one, who has no distinct 
pecting them, to give himself trouble on their account; and 
ath silent veneration only.” - i3 
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but what could be exhibited to the senses, he must re- 
turn as he came. The unbeliever still urging him to 
give a more explicit answer, Sithishnoo directed him to 


shave lis head, to cover his body with ashes, and give 


a 


loose to all his passions, telling him that this was emanci- 
pation. Whether the sage gave this reply in singerity or 
in jest, it is a fact, that his sober opidiggs were equally 
licentious: he maintained, that supreme happiness was to 
be found in women, fne; and the luxuries of diet;* or, 
as the learned bramhiin who collected these facts from the 
pooranŭs would have it, in that fixedness of thought, and 
that sensation of pleasure, which are produced by these 
indulgences, especially wine. Many of his opinions were 
similar to those of the védantits; he did not believe that ae le 
God was possessed of passions; such an opinion, he said, 

svas founded upon ignorance; for, ihe man who was himself Pid 
free from the influence of tne passions, attributed none to 
God. Poolühü lived as a hermit on mount Mündiürü, 
where he had 10,000 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinjti, who made known the formulas for conduct- 
ing sacrifices. To Pooltihti is ascribed one of the smri- 
tees. 


iis SECT. XIL— Füshisht hà. 


The Shree-bhagüvittü mentions a birth of this cele- 
brated philosopher in the siityttoyoogt, in the heaven 
of Briimha, from whose mind he was born, and the Kali- 
kii pooranti gives an account of another birth in the Ptid- 
mii kiilpti, when his father’s name was Mitra-viiroonii, 


(5 € That pleasure is the first good,” said Epicurus, *€ appea (zo 
inclination which every ant:nal, from its birth, discovers to pursu a: 
aud avoid pain. 
SE oH 


oo 
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| and his mother's Koombhü." The Ramayiinti mentions 
him as priest to the kings of the race of the sun for many 
ages. ‘The description given of him, is that ofan ascetic, 
Š with a long grey beard, having his hair, yellow as saffron, A 
tied round his head like a turban. He is said to have, 
I lived as an ascetic on mount Himalüyü ; but, according to I 
I the Tăntrăs, in what the Hindoos call Great China. 
his first birth, he was married to Sündhya, the daughter 
| of Briimha, whose chastity her father attempted to vio- 
late; and, in the next birth, to Oorja. By the first mar- J 
fi . riage, he had several sons, the eldest of whom was Shük- 
| ' tree; and by the next he had the seven rishees, who have i 4d 
a | been deified, and are said to be employed in chanting the | 
hk. . wédüs in the heaven assigned to them. These seven | 
E sages are worshipped at the festival of Shüsht'hee, and at 
Lo SI the sacrifice called Swiiryagti; and a drink-offering is L 
: poured out to them at the Maghii bathing festival: their ; 
-— . names are Chitrü-kétoo, Swürochee, Virüja, Mitrü, Oo- 
rookriimti, V ithooddamü, and Dootiman. 


k, | | 
E - =; This philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of | 
; the Védantii school: that God was the soul of the world, 
that he was sentient, while all beside him was inanimate ;* 

incapable of change, while every thing else was constantly 

: changing; was alone everlasting; undiscoverable; in- 
describable ; incapable of increase or diminution, and 
indestructible. He further taught, that the universe was 
produced by the union of the divine spirit with matter ;" 


S 


yt goras appir to have taught, that God was the Cenan mind, 
rough all things, the source of all animal life; the proper and in- 
T 1 motion.” & ae 
whole dialogue of the Timeus, Plato supposes two eter- ` 
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that in this union the quality of darkness prevailed, 
and hence arose the desire of giving birth to " 
that the first thing in creation was space z 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, wat 
water, matter. Each of TET five elem 
equally the three qualities which pervade 
süttii, rtijti, and tiimiigooniis.)* From the 
in space, arose the power of. hearing ; from €. 
quality in air, arose feeling ; in fire, the sight; in w RR, 

taste ; in matter, smell. ‘The whole of the five elements @ antl 


nal and independent causes of all things + one, that y-which all things are 43 . 
made; which is God ; the other, that from Which all things are made, which 
is matter.” i 

a (ec Empedocles, the ie disciple. of Pythagoras, taught, that ju the formation 
of the world, ether was. ‘first secreted from chaos ; then, fire. then, earth.;, A 
by the agitation. of which. were produced water and air." 

2 Cicero, explaining the doctrines of Plato, says, “ When ‘hen that principle 
which we call quality is movi ed, and acts.upoii matter,.it undergoes an entire 
change, and then forms are produced, from which avisesthe diversified aud 
coherent system of the universe.” It was also a doctrine of Plato, that there 
is in matter a necessary, but blind and refractory force ; and that hence 
arises a propensity in matter to disorder and deformity, which is the cause 
of all thc imperfection which appears in the works of God, and tlie origin of 
evil. On this subject, Plato writes with wonderful obscurity: but, as far as 
we are able to trace his conceptions, he appears to have thought, that mat- 
ter, from its nature, resists the will of the supreme artificer, so that he can- 
not perfectly execute his designs, and that this is the cause of the mixture of 
good and evil which is found in the material world. “< [t cannot be,” says 
he, ** that evil should be destroyed, for there must always bé something 
contrary to good :" and again, “ God wills, as far as it is possible, every 
thing good, and uothing evil.” What property there is in matter, which 
opposes the wise and benevolent intentions of the first intelligence, our phi- 
losopher has not clearly explained; but he speaks of it as ** an innate pro- 
pensity" to disorder; aud says,“ that before nature was adorned with its , 
present beautiful forms, it was inclined to confusion and deformity, aud that >. 
from this habitude arises all the evil which happens in the world,” Iti is M sod d 
improbable, bnt that the three goonüs will explain what appears : 
in Plato. 
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gave birth to the power of thought and decision. “From 
the second quality in space, arose speech; from the same 
quality. in air, arose tlie power of the hands; in light, that 
of the feet; in water, that of generation; and in matter, 
thatofexpulsion. From this quality in the whole of the 
five elements arose the power of the five breaths, or air 
received: into and emitted from the body. ‘The five 
senses, the five organs of action, the five breaths, with 
mind, and the understanding, or the embryo body: 
A particular combination of these forms the bedy in its 
perfect state, and in this body all the pleasures of life are 
enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. ‘The soul, as part 
of God, cannot suffer, nor be affected by the body; as a 
chrystal may receive on its surface the shadow of the 
colours from a flower, while it undergoes no change, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 


He taught men to seek future happiness in the follow- 
ing order: first, to purify the mind by religious ceremo- 
nies; then to renounce ceremonies, and seek a learned 
man to instruct them in the austérities called yogü; in 
which the disciple must rigidly persevere tili his mind 
shall be wholly absorbed in God, and he shall become so 
assimilated to the deity, as that he shall behold no dif- 
ference between himself and God This is the com- 
mencement of emancipation, which is consummated at 
death, by his absorption into the divine nature. In another 
place, Viishisht’hii says, future happiness consists in being 
absorbed into that God who is a sea of joy. 


- This sage is said to have had 10,000 disciples. He 


b Is it not this sentiment which is intended to be expressed in the 
laxim ascribed to Apollo, “ know thyself’? How different the 
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wrote a law treatise known by his name; as well as the 
Yogii-Vashisht hi Ramayiinti, and a T ántrii called Bhavü- 
nirnüyi. 


SECT. XIHI.—ZArigoo. 


^ 
The description of the person of this sage is given 
in several pooranüs: he is said to have been tall, of 
a light brown complexion, with silver ane wearing the 
beard ofa goat, a shred of cloth only round his loins, and 
holding in his hands a pilgrim’s staff and a beggar’s ‘dish! 
3 


He was born in the heaven of Brümha, from the skin 
of this god; and in another age, as the son of the god 
Viüroonü,at Arya-vürttü. By his wife Khatee he had 
three sons, Dhata, Vidhata, and Bhargüvii, anda daughter, 
Shrec. He dwelt on mount Mitndiirti, where he taught, 
that the soul and life were distinct ;° that space, time, the’ 
védtis, &c. were uncreated; that proofs of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjecture, comparison, 
sound, and the evidence.of the senses ; that error was not 
real, but arose out of previous impressions respecting re- 
alities; that knowledge was of two kinds, universal, and 
that which arose from reflection. Of God, he taught, 
that he was not without form, but that none of the 
five primary elements contributed to his form: he main- 
tained the necessity both of ceremonies, and of the true 


© Shivü „gave him this beard from the head of a goat which had-been sacri- 
ficed by king Dükshu,. at the same time that Dükshi, restored to life, 
obtained tlie head of the goat. ae oe 

CRS Diogenes wore a coarse cloak; carried a wallet and a staff; TS 
the ‘porches aud. other public places his habitation; and depended “upon 
casual contributions for his daily bread.” 7 

* « Pythagoras taught, that the soul was composed of two parts, ther 
tional, which is a portion of the soul of the world, seated in the br a 
the irrational, bi hich includes the passions, and is seated i in the r 


c 4 
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knowledge of God, to obtain emancipation. God, he 

said, created the world as an emanation of his will; and 
; formed creatures according to the eternal destiny con- 
nected with their meritorious or evil conduct. "The man 
who has, in successive births, suffered all the demerit of 
sin, and secured the true knowledge of Brümhü, will 
obtain emancipation. 


To him is ascribed a law treatise, and one of the sakhas, 
or parts, of the rig védii. He is said to have had 12,000 
disciples, among whom was Niichikéta, who embraced 
the opinions of Shandilyii, disregarding the interdictions 
of the cast respecting food. i 


SECT. XIV.—PFriháspütec. 


To this philosopher are attributed several law works, 
and one or two others on the Bouddht doctrines. He is š 
described, in the Skŭndŭ pooranti, as of a yellow com- 
plexion, and well-dressed, not having assumed the garb - 
of a mendicant. Himaltiya is mentioned as his birth- 
place, and the celebrated Üngira as his father; his mo- 
ther's name was Shrüddlia, and his wife's Tara. 


"Vrihüspütee lived as an anchorite in [lavriitti. He 
taught the doctrine of the divine unity, in connexion with 
a plurality of gods; likewise that God was light; invi- 
sible; from everlasting, while every thing else had a de- 
rived existence ; that God was the source of all life, and 
was wisdom itself; that from ten primary elements every  . à 
thing first arose, one of which, tividya, was uncreated ;f 

f This word, though it generally means incorrect knowledge, must here 


be understood as referring to inanimate matter. ** Matter, according to 
"Plato, is is an eternal and infinite principle.” . Se ae ee 4 
UDINE ee 
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the nineathers were matter, water, fire, air, vacuum, time, 
space, life, and the soul including the understanding ; that 
the way to final happiness was through the purification of 
the mind by religious ceremonies; by knowledge obtained 
from a religious guide; which knowledge. hesaid, would 
lead a man to happiness according to his idea of God: if 
he.worshipped God as a visible being, he would attain 
liappiness by degrees, but if as invisible, he would be ab- 
sorbed in Brümhii ; which absorption would immediately 
succeed the removal of üvidya.* : 


He taught, that the desire of producing beings having 
arisen in the divine mind, God united to himself üvidya, 
after which he gave existence to vacuum, from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water; and from 
water, earth : from these the whole material system. 


Among the disciples of Vrihtispiitee,. in addition to all 
the gods, was Sümeckü, Védü-gürbhii, and others. 


SECT. XV.—Ungira: 


The Yogii-Vashisht’hii Ramaytinti describes this philo- 


sopher, whose hair and beard had become grey, as very . 


majestic in his person; he wore a sbred of cloth only 
round his loins; in one hand he carried a pilgrim’s staff, 
and in the other a beggar’s dish. His father's name was 
Ooroo ; his mother was the daughter of Ügnee. He had 
three wives, by whom he had four daughters and many 
sons: two of whom were, Vrihiispiitee and Angirüsii. 


9 * Li . £ ` ^ 
Ungira lived as an hermit on mount Shiittishringti, and 


= Here this term must be confined to its primary edel» 2 
but error arising out of connection with matter. et 
"AT. 
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taught, that the yédtis existed from everlasting, and were 
not delivered by Vishnoo; that Vishnoo only chanted 
them; that nothing was to be found in the védň but the 
nature of meritorious works; that space, &c. were un- 
created ; that animal life and the soul were distinct ; that 
God was possessed of a visible shape; that he created 
the world according to his own will; that future happi- 
ness was to be obtained by abstraction of mind ; and that 
it consisted in deliverance from all sorrow. Yavalee, Jù- 
rütkaroo, and others, became the disciples of this philo- 
sopher. Ungira was the author of a law treatise known 
by his name, and still extant. 


SECT. XVI.—Utrec. 


In the pooraniis, this philosopher, the son of Brtimha, 
` js described as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic. 
Düttü, Doorvasti, and Chiindrii, his three sons, were born 
on mount Rikshii, where he practised religious austerities, 
and abstained from breathing one hundred years. The 
opinions of this sage were the same as those of the vé- 
dantă philosophers. To him is attributed one of the 
smritees, and a comment on one of the ooptinishtids of 
the yédtis. 


SECT. XVIL.—Pritchéta. " 


Ten persons of this name are mentioned in the poo- 
ranüs: the sage now before us is described as tall, 
of a light complexion, wearing the dress and orna- 
ments of a king. His father, Pracheenü-vürhee, is said 
to have been an eminent sage and monarch living in the 
Ë sityüyoogü. > <4 
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A work known by the name of this sage is placed. 


among the smritees. His philosophical opinions were si- 
inilar to those of the védantii school. 


SECT. XVIHI.—DZkshi. 


This person, another of the progenitors of mankind, is 
mentioned as the writer of a law treatise. The Mitha- 
bhariitii says, that he was tall in stature, ofa yellow com- 
plexion, and very athletic; that he wore a crest on his 
head, rings in his ears, and was dressed like the Hindoos 
at the present day. The same work says, that when 
Brümha commenced the work of creation, in the piídmii 
külpii, Diikshii was produced from the great toe of his 
right foot; at his birth in the viirahti külpii, his father's 
name was Prüchéta. Diikshit lived as an anchorite on 
mount Vrindhti, and by his first wife, had five thousand 
sons, the eldest of whom was Hiiryiishwii; and sixteen 
daughters, one of whom, Siítce, was afterwards married 
to the god Shivii. He had a thousand sons, and sixty 
daughters by his next wife. Médhiüsii, Mandiivyt, Ub- 
hiikshti, and many others, were his disciples. | Médhtisti 
is said, in the Markündéyii pooranti, to have related the 
history of the eight miinoos to king Soorüt'hii, and to 
Sümadhee, a voishyti. / 


7 


Diikshti denied that the gods appeared in human shape, ` 


and affirmed, that worship was only to be paid to the for- 
mulas which contained their names; that space, time, the 
védii, &c. were uncreated ; that the. Being who was 


everlastingly happy, was God; and that the way to ob- 


tain emancipation was, to perform ihe duties prescribed 
inthe shastriis. He considered creation as having arise 
at the command of Géd, uniting every thing by e- 
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parable connection with the foreseen merit or demerit of 
creatures; and that when the appointed periods of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of meritorious works, or of suffering for 
those of demerit, have expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation. 


SECT. XIX.—Shiitatipi. 


The Sktindti poorant describes this sage as a middle 
aged ascetic’: in the Markündéyü pooranti he is said to 
have reared those birds which related to Jttytiminee the 
stories recorded in the Chiindéé, a work on the wars of 
Doorga and the giants. He taught, that God was pos- 
sessed of form, though invisible to mortals; that the can- 
didate for future bliss must first perceive the necessity of 
religion ; then learn it from revelation; then bring his 
mind to be absorbed in devotion ; renounce the indulgence 
of the passions; continue incessantly to meditate upon 
the divine nature, to celebrate the praises of the deity, 
and to listen to others thus employed. Future happiness 
he considered as including absorption into the universal 
soul. 


One of the smritees, and a work called Kürmü-vivékü, 
v^ 2 written by this philosopher. The latter work attri- 
butes the origin of diseases to sins committed in the pre- 
sent or preceding births; describes their symptoms, and 
the meritorious works by which they may be removed. 


SECT. XX.— Décàli., 


This is another of the smritee writers: his parents, 
Prtityooshti, and Nüddüla, according to the Pitdmii poo- 

gp om 9 pA " P 5 
ranti, lived at Uvüntee. Déviilti resided as a mendicant 
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at Hüree-dwarü, where Karksheevanü and others were 
his disciples. 


Dévülü worshipped God in the formulas of the védü ; 
he believed that the védii was from eternity, and contained 
in itself the proofs of its own divinity; that the world was 
eternal, needing neither creator, preserver, nor destroyer ; 
that, except God, all existences were subject to joy and 
sorrow, as the fruit of actions ; that works of merit or de- 
merit in one birth naturally gave rise to virtue or vice in 
the next, as the seeds of a tree give rise to future trees; 
that future happiness was to be obtained through the merit 
of works; and that this happiness consisted in the ever- 
lasting extinction both of joy and sorrow. 


SECT. X XI.—JALomüshá. 


In the Ekamrü pooranii, and the Yogiüi-Vashisht'hii Ra- 
maytinii, this philosopher is described as a tall, hairy, and 
aged man, of a dark complexion, dressed in the habit of a 


‘mendicant. He was bornat Sourashtrü,^ where his father 


Poolühü lived; and had his hermitage at Chündrii- 
shékürü; his wife's name was Oorjüsmütee. 


This philosopher’s opinions were almost the same as 
those of the védantti sect. He wrote a law treatise, and 
three other works, Mitha- prüsthani- Nirntiyt, Oopasiinit- 
Nirniyti, and Yogü-vadü. 


SECT. XXII.—Smbürtti - 


-Is mentioned as an old man, ofa complexion rather fair, 


dresséd as an ascetic. _ The Yogii-Vashisht'hii Renaud 2 


* Surat. 
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says, that he was born'at Benares; that Lomüshii was 
his father, and that he once cursed a celestial courtesan 
sent by the gods to interrupt his devotions. He maintained 


the opinions of the Méémangsa school, and, beside oue of 


the smritees, wrote a compilation from certain works on 
astronomy. 


SECT. X XIII.—Apistiimbi. 

This philosopher, born at Komiilii, is described in the 
pooraniis as a young man, dressed like a mendicant, with 
a tyger’s skin thrown over his shoulders. He continued 
in the practice of religious austerities at Kédarü in a 
posture so immoveable, that the birds built their nests in 
his hair. At length he transferred the merit of his devo- 
tions to a child, restored it to health, and then pursued 
these austerities for 2000 years longer. 


He followed the opinions of Pütiünjilez ; ; and is said to 
" have been the author of one of the smritees, and of a 
comment on the formulas of the védit. 


SECT. XXIV.— Boudhay ini. 


The Yogii-Vashisht’hii Ramayünit, and the Miítsyü 
pooranü, dei ripe this sage, the son of Briimha, and born 
in the heaven called Bütyü. loki, as a very aged man, in 
„the dress of a mendicant. By his wife Poortindhrgé he 
had several children, Médhatit'hee, Süvüni, and Veetee- 
hotrü, &c. He lived in Tlavritti, the country which sur- 
rounds Sooméroo. 


"This philosopher taught, “that the soul was EN ed to 
joy or sorrow, accor dine to its actions, but that God was 


í` : sa 
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not so; that though some things might retain their forms 
during a very long period, that God alone was unchange- 
able; that actions arising out of the quality of darkness, 
led to misery; that ceremonies. led to happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and that divine knowledge led to 
emancipatior,. To this sage are ascribed a law treatise 
known by his name; and the division of some parts of the 
védü into chapters. 


SECT. XXYV.—Pitamithiz. 


The Püdmü-pooranü describes this philosopher as a 
hump-backed young man, in the garb of a mendicant, 
having a dark scar on his right arm; born at Gourcéshi- 
kürü; his father’s name YVédii-gtirbhii; his mother's 
Umbalika, his wife's Mishrükéshü: respecting the father 
it is related, that he received his learning from Indrü, for 
protecting the cattle of his spiritual guide at the risk 
of his own life, and that his son Vribüdrüthii read the 
védüs while in the womb. Pitamithii lived at Kooroo- š 
kshétrii, near five pools filled with the blood of the kshit- 
triytis whom Piirtishooramti had killed in battle, and 
where Pünchütüpa, a bramhün, offered his own head as a 
burnt offering to Briimha. 


Pitamiíhü worshipped the formulas of the védtis as 
God ; he taught that the world was eternal; that the fate 
of all mankind was regulated by works; that the gods. 
were destitute of form; or assumed forms only for tlie E : 
sake of being worshipped: that time and space, were, like v 
God, eternal: that the quality of truth existed in all - Š 
creatures ; that creatures were formed according io the ` m 
merit or demerit of previous works. Future happiness — — £u 
he gaid, was to be PASE: by practising the duties o ft 
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three sects, the soivytis, the shakttis, and the voishniíviís. 
He had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom was N üchiké- 
ta, respecting whom it is fabled, that while offering a sa- ll 
crifice, fire ascended from his skull, when Briimha pro- | 
mised him, that he should always have his food without af. 
seeking it; and that he should understand the language j 
of irrational animals, and be able to do whatever he I 
pleased. 


SECT. XXVI.—Ugistyi. 


The following notices of this sage have been extracted 
from the Mütsyü and Ptidmit, poorantis, where he is 
described as middle aged, and corpulent; wearing a ty- 
gér's skin, and other parts of the dress of an ascetic. 


Three remarkable stories are related of this philoso- we] 
pher: he once drank up the sea of milk, in order to assist 
the gods in destroying two giants who had taken refuge 
there. On another occasion, he devoured Vatapee, a 
giant in the form of a sheep, and destroyed another named 
Ilwüliü. The third story is thus told: mount Vindhyt = 
growing to such a height as to hide the sun from a part of i! 
. the world, the gods solicited Ugustyti to bring down its A 
pride, and he, to oblige them, and promote the good of 
mankind, proceeded towards the mountain ; which, at his 
approach, fell flat on the plain (as a disciple prostrates 
himself before his spiritual guide), when the sage, without 
granting it permission to rise, retired ; and not returning, Ij 


— 


Ea 


the mountain continues prostrate to this day, s: f 
Ügüstyü's first birth, when he was known by the name | i 
Dürhagnee, is placed in the vürahükülpü, in the trétü I | : 

k 4 


yoogit; his father Poolüstyü lived at Oojjtiyinéé. He i 
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was again born, in the same water-pan with Viishish- 
thi; and, in a following sătyŭ yoogă, in the ptidmit kiil- 
pti, his father’s name was Mitra-Viiroonti. He married 
Lopamoodra ; his hermitage was first at Kashéc, and then 


near a pool named after the god Kartikéyii at Gtinga- 


This sage taught the continual necessity of works ; also 
that time, regions, space, the human soul, and the védiís, 
were from eternity ; that truth was discoverable by the 
senses, by inference, comparison, revelation, and through 
‘the unavoidable consequences resulting from facts; that 
God, when the active and passive powers were united, 
was possessed of form, which union Ugiisty ti compared to 
the bean, composed of two parts covered with the husk ; 
that God creates, preserves and destroys, and will exist 
alone after the dissolution of all things F that he guides 
the hearts of men, and watches over them awake or 
asleep. To obtain God, or absorption, he directed 


the disciple to perform the appointed ceremonies for sub- | 
duing the passions; to listen to discourses on the divine | 
nature; to fix the mind unwaveringly on God; to purify 
the body by incantations and particular ceremonies ; and 
to persuade himself, that he and the deity were one.— 
Heaven, he said, consisted in being entirely and for ever 


happy- 


In creation, he said, the active power directed the pas- 
sive, when the latter surrounded the universe with a shell, 
like that which incloses the seven different ingredients 
which compose an egg. From a water-lily growing from 


the navel of the active power, while asleep, sprang the in 
-45 
i Sce note to page 20. Sd. 
VOL DUE D > 
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god Brtimha, who soon peopled the earth, first, by beings 
issuing from his mind, and then by others from natural 
generation. Brümha divided his body into two parts, 
male and female; the former called Sway ümbhoovii, and 


i 
i 
l 
the latter Shiitii-roopa. t 
| 


Ügiisty i had many disciples: the most distinguished 
were Kooshikit, Koushikti, and Kannaytinti. tle wasthe 
author of ihe Usiistyii-stinghita, and of (wo small works 
on the pooraniís. i 


SECT. X XVIL—Küshyüpá. 


Particulars respecting this philosopher are found in the 
Mühabharítü, the Shréc-bhagüvüti, and the Piüdmü | 
pooranií. In the latter work, he is described as an old | 
man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, and is men- y^ 
tioned as one of the progenitors of mankind. His father 
was the celebrated INürecchee, who married Küla. The 
place of his birth Kédarü, and his hermitage was at 
the base of mount Himaltiyti. His wives were Uditee, 
Vintita, Kiidroo, Diünoo, Kashtha, Kakec, Shénec, 
Shookee, and Münoo. He gave birth to many gods, 
giants, birds, serpents, beasts, and men. T 


- : s. Sa a. 
Kiishytipu taught, that God was from everlasting ; that 2 


the world was subject to perpetual change, and the human 
. body to alternate joy and grief; that the earth was formed 
" from five elements ; that there belonged to it birth, exis- | 
tence, growth, age, decay, and destruction; that man L 
had six passions, desire, anger, zeal, covetousness, insen- 
sibility, -and pride; that God gave the védüs; that he 
was the creator, the enjoyer, and the destroyer; that. 
God was independent ofall, and that all was subject to < 


|! 
E. 


" 
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him; that he was possessed of form ; that the way to ob- 
tain final happiness was by works of merit, and by divine 
knowledge, which knowledge, when perfected, led to 
emancipation; that the earth arose from the union of the 
active and passive principles in nature; that Briimha was 
first created, who then gave birth to the rest: and that 
final happiness consisted in the absence of all sorrow.— 
Küshyüpü is said to have written a law treatise, and 
another on the virtues of the holy place Kédarit. 


SECT. XXVIII.— Parüskirá 


Is described as a young man, of middle stature, of 
a dark brown complexion, covered with ashes, wearing a 
tyger’s skin, having a pilgrim's staff in one hand, and a 
mendicant’s dish in the other. He was born at Jalün- 
dhiürit, and resided at Htiridwarti : his father’s name was 
Boudhayünü, and his mother's Koohoo. He taught, in 
general, the same doctrines as Üngira. Bibbandiükü was 
one of his disciples. 


SECT. XXIX.— farei 


Was born at Yogtüi-randharii. llis father, Chüviínit, 
is mentioned in the pooraniís as cursing Indrii, and com- 
pelling the gods to partake of a feast given by Üshwince 
and Koomarit, the two physicians of the gods, who were 
of the voidyii cast. š 


He taucht his disciples, that God and all the inferior 
deities existed only in the prayers of the yédtt, and had 


no bodily shape; that the world was eternal; that men 


were placed in the world according to their merits or ` 

demerits in. former- births ; that the védtis were without — 
: ó > 

p 2 
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beginning, and contained in themselves the proofs of 

their divinity; that all beings, from Briimha down to the 

smallest insect, constantly reaped what they had sown in 9 
former births; that future happiness was obtained first fi 
by works, and then by wisdom; that emancipation con- $— 
sisted in the enjoyment of uninterrupted happiness. | 


Mooskoondií, one of Harccti's disciples, substituted for 
the worship of images, that of the védii, and was employed 
day and night in reciting the verses of these books. Ha- 
reetii wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 


SECT. XX X.—Vishnoo. 4 | 


This philosopher, says the Püdmií pooranti, was very 
thin, of a dark brown complexion, and wore a large clot- 
ted turban of his own hair. He was born at Ekamrii- 
kanünii, a sacred place on the borders of Orissa, but lived | 
as an anchorite at Kamügiree. Boudhayiini, his father, | 
was the author of the Toitirccyükit oopünishüd, &c. ; his | 
mother's name was Miinortima. — Vishnoo's son Kühorü, 
wrote the Madhy ündinü shakha of the ytijoorti védü. 


Vishnoo taught, that the védü was uncreated: that 
works previously performed influenced the birth, as well Á 
as the present and future destiny of men; that space, a | 
time, &c. were eternal; that the supreme cause existed | 
like the seed of the cicer arectinum, in which the two 
-— parts' made one seed, and which represented the active 


and passive powers of nature; that persons should first x» 

study the védü ; next embrace a secular life, and dis- [ 

charge its duties; then retire to a forest, and practise the I 
= dutles of a hermit; and that from thence they would as- í I | 


, cend to future happiness, which consisted in an eternal : ç 
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Cessation from evil. His other opinions agree, in sub- 
stance, with those of Védii-vasi. ^ Vamii-dévii, ashoivyit, 
often mentioned in the pooraniís as an ascetic of great 
parts, was one of Vishnoo's disciples. — Vishnoo wrote 
one of the smritees distinguished by his name, and also a 
work on Pooshktirti, a place to which pilgrims resort. 


SECT. XXXL.— Katyayüná. 


The following particulars respecting this sage, the son 
of Krütoo, born near Sooméroo, have been collected 
from the Yogii-vashisht'hií Ramayiinii, the Ntindikéshwit- 
rü, and the Vürahií pooranií. The latter work describes 
him as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic, with | 
high shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest. He 
was born when his mother Védü-viitee had only attained 
her twelfth year. Katyayŭnŭ married Süidhürmince, and 
dwelt on mount Miindiirii, near the sea of milk. Here 
he taught, that the védü was eternal, as well asair, space, 
and time; that nothing was certain but existence and 
non-existence ; that the reality of things was discoverable 
by the senses, by inference, by comparison, by sound, and 
by the necessity of things ; that the destiny of all intelli- 
gences was regulated by the merit or demerit of works; 
that in the union efspiritand matter God existed in unity ; 
that future unmixed and eternal happiness was to be 
obtained by discharging the duties of either of the three 
states assigned to men, that of a student, a secular, or a - 
hermit. Among other disciples of Katyayünü, the names 
of Vibhabtisoo and Shringü-vérii are mentioned. 


This philosopher wrote a law treatise which bears his 
name ; alsothe Gourcc-shikhürü-mahatmü, an illustration 
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of Paninee's grammar, and an explanation of the Süng- 
skritti roots. 


SECT. XX XII— Shitnkhi 


D Was born iu Noimishti forest; his father's name was 
Poolühii. By his wite Prümüdbiira, he had a son, Ootüt'h- 
yŭ. He is described in the Brtimhtindi pooranti as of 


a yellow complexion, wearing a deer's skin thrown over 


1 
) 
| 


his back, and twisted reeds instead of a garment round his 
loins. 


` 


Shiinkhii taught, that emancipation was to be obtained 
by works of merit, with the true knowledge of Brtimht; 
that God gave existence to things by an act of his will; 
that Brümha was born from the navel of Vishnoo ; that 
from the wax of the ears of Vishnoo two giants arose, 
who died soon after their birth; that from the flesh of 
these giants the earth was created; that Britmha next 
caused creatures to spring from his mind, and afterwards 
gave birth to them by natural generation. Next, he 
created, or- rather defined, sin and holiness; and, being 
regulated by these, finished the work of creation. I find 


the names of two of Shiinkhii’s disciples, Kühorü and 
Oottinkti, mentioned as having written on the Hindoo 
‘law. One of the smritees bears the name of this philoso- 
pher. : ; 
SECT. XXXIII.—.JLikhità. 


‘ 
t 


This philosopher is said by the Pădmŭ-pooranŭ to have 
been born at Oottürü-kooroo, from which work we learn 
that his father’s name was Javalee, and his mother’s 
Ultimboosha ; that he was tall, and ofa dark complexion ; 
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that he covered his body with ashes, and wore over his 
loins a tyger's skin. Ile performed his devotions as a 
yogé¢ upon Mündürü, the mountain used by the gods 
in churning the sea. 


Ie taught that future happiness was to be obtained by 
divine wisdom, assisted by the merit of works; that both 
were equally necessary, for that a bird couid not fly with- 
out two wings; that God was visible to the yogec, and 
that the body in which he appeared was unchangeable. 
Respecting creation, his doctrine was similar to that 
taught by the philosopher Vishnoo. Ile considered future 
happiness as consisting in absence from all things con- 
nected with a bodily state. Richeckü, a sage, who em- 
ployed himself constantly in offering the burnt-sacrifice, 
was one of Likhitti’s disciples. A law work, known by 
his name, is attributed to Likhitt. Š 


SECT. XXXIV.—Ashwitlayiini. 

Two or three pooraniís describe the person of this sage: 
the Ptidmit pooranti mentions him as an old man, in the 
dress of a yogec.  Mürcechee was his father; his wife 
Ayütce invented various religious customs known at this 
day among the Hindoo women. One of his disciples, 
Aktinayti, is famed as an excellent chanter of the védtis 
at sacrifices. 


This philosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as 
well as of divine wisdom ; but forbad .his disciples to 
seek for a recompense from works; further, that God was Š 
not a being separate from his name ; that taking to him- 1 
self his-own energy he created the universe ; that being 3 
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all-wise, he could not be disappointed in his decrees ; that 
creation arose by degrees, not all at once: that every se- 
parate existence had a variety of uses; that the works of 
God were wonderful and indescribable: they arose, they 
existed, they perished; that they contained properties 
leading to truth, to restlessness, and to darkness; that 
God was a visible being, not composed of the primary 
elements, but a mass of glory ; that creatures were form- 
ed in immediate connexion with their future merits and 
demerits ; and that absorption consisted in the enjoyment 
of undecaying pleasures. Two works are ascribed to this 
sage, one of the smritees, and a compilation from the rig 
védü, on the ceremonies called Ashwülayünit Gribyit. 


SECT. XX X V.— Párashirit: 


In the Pitdmií and Brümhü-voivürttii pooranüs this 
philosopher is described as a very old man, in the dress 
of a mendicant. His father’s name was Shüktree, and 
his mother's Ha. He resided at Shree-shoilii, and is 
charged with an infamous intrigue with the daughter of a 
fisherman; to conceal his amour with whom, he caused a 
heavy fog to fall on the place of his retreat. Védii-vasit, 
the collector of the védiis, was the fruit of this debauch. 


The doctrines embraced by this philosopher were the 
same as those afterwards promulgated by his son, and 
which form the system of the védantti school. Piíra- 
shürií had 15 000 disciples, the chief of whom were Idh- 
miisénti, and Ürüvindi. 


SECT. XXX VL—Gürgü d 


A few particulars respecting this sage are scattered up 
and down in several pooranüs. He is said to have been 


D 
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born at Mit'hila, and to have performed his devotions on 
the banks of the Giindükec. He was a follower of Kú- 
pilü, the founder of the Sankhya philosophy ; but added . 
to the opinions of his master, that the man who was ani- 
mated with ardent devotion in his religious duties, what- 
ever opinions he embraced, would obtain final emanci- 
pation. 


SECT. XXXVIL—Koot hoomec. __ 


Several pooraniis describe this sage, born at Büdürik- 
ashrümii,* and living at Gandharii, as a tall man, advanc- 
ed in years, dressed as a mendicant. His father, Nara- 
yünü, was a philosopher; and his son Kootsünii wrote a 
small tract on the rules of poetry. 


- Koot'hoomee taught that God was visible; that he who 
sought emancipation must practice the duties incumbent 
on a person in a secular state till the age of fifty ; then 
retire to a forest, practise the five modes of austerity, and 
offer a constant sacrifice with clarified butter, fixing his 
mind on God. He further taught, that God created 
the world in immediate connection with works of merit 
and demerit; that the védii existed from eternity, and de- 
rived its proof from itself; that time and space were in- 
variably the same ; that the body was subject to change ; 
that the animal spirit, and the soul, were immortal ; that 
instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the soul; 
that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the 
senses; but that it arose from confusion in the memory 
united with conjecture; that happiness and misery were 
the inseparable companions of works of merit and de- 
merit. 


x The jüjübee hermitage ; from büdürü and ashrümü. 
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SECT. XXX VITL—Vishwamitriz. 


The Ramayiint and the Mtthabhariitti contain a num- 
ber of facts respecting this sage, the son of king Gadhee. 
Ramii drew him from his retirement at the Siddhashrtimt,} 
the place of his devotions, and placed him near himself. 


This sage taught, that there were five kinds of know- 
ledge, certain, uncertain, false, apparent, similar; that 
-the works of God were incomprehensible, and though 


z without beginning, were created, flourished, and then de- 
I cayed; that creatures were possessed of desire, auger, i 
Y covetousness, insensibility, excessive passion, envy ; that x 
bm 


the power and the providence of God were wonderful " 
and inconceivable; that both the will and the decrees of 
] God were irresistible. He also taught, that God was 

| - visible, but that he was not clothed with a human body; 

in which we see, first, the child, then the youth, and then 


Es 
> 
E the aged man; that he was not susceptible of the sensa- | 
te. tions common to bodies, but that he was able to perform | 
| whatever he chose with any of the powers of his body ; | 
that God formed the universe by his own will, connecting . 
the fates of men with works arising from the circum- 
stances of their lives. ‘The way to emancipation he said, | 
was, first, to receive the initiatory incantation from a spi- | 
ritual guide; then to listen to his instructions; then to ^ d 
fix the mind on God, and perform works of merit without | 
the desire of reward. He affirmed, that future happiness as 
consisted in the absorption of the soul into the ever-bless- 
ed Briimhü. ] 
Li " 
Vishwamitrti had 10 000 disciples, at the head of whom | 
‘was Mitrit; who taught that the whole of the religion of 


i 
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the kalee-yoogii consisted in repeating the name of God. 
One of the smritees is attributed to this philosopher, as 
well as a work in praise of the holy place J wala-mookhii. 


SECT. XXXIX.—Jiimiidiignee. | 


Accounts of this philosopher, the son of Bhrigoo, are 
found in the Sbrec-Lhagüviitii, in the Ramayiünit, in the 
Ekamrii, the N indikéshwürii,and the Piidmitpooraniís; he 
is described as an old man, of the middle size, dressed like 

. a mendicant. He resided at Gandharii, and, by his wife 
Rénooka, had Pürüshoo-ramii, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshtitriytis. Among his. disciples were numbered 


Hüddü, Shatyayünii, &c. This last person is mentioned | 
:as the author of the Dhiünoorvédü-karika, a work on | 
archery. | 

| 


Jiimtidgnee taught, that God was visible, and assumed 
every variety of form ; that future happiness was to be 


obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 2 
touching it, by meditation on its parts, worshipping its j 
feet, or in its presence, bowing to it, serving it from affec- k. 
tion, and giving ‘up the whole person to it. Allother ` Í 
e 


religious ceremonies he rejected; as well as the doctrine 
of absorption; he disliked the idea of losing a distinct 
existence, as a drop is lost in the ocean: he facetiously 
observed, that it was delightful to feed on sweetmeats, 
but that he had no wish to become the sweetmeat itself. 
He taught the pouranic absurdity, that Vishnoo formed 
the universe out of the wax in his ears.—J iimiidiignee is 
considered as the author of a law treatise, and of ano- 
ther on religious ceremonies. 


D 
` 
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l SECT. XL.—Poit'hecnisee. 


In the Sktindti pooranii, this philosopher is described š 
asa young man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, : 
with arms long enough to reach down to his knees. His jg 
father's name was Piirviitti, and his mother's Dévit-séna 5 f 
by his wife Sooshecla he had one son, Gourii-mookhiü. Ë 
He resided at Hüridwarü, and taught that God was visi- 
ble and eternal; that the universe was composed of un- 
created atoms, incapable of extension, and that merit and 


demerit, as well as the universe, were eternal;? that fu- i 
ture happiness, consisting in unchangeable joy, was se- | 
cured by attention to religion, and by divine knowledge; Í 
that creatures were born in circumstances regulated by 


previous merit or demerit.—Arshnisénit was one of this 
philosopher's most distinguished disciples. 


SECT. XLI.— Ushira. Í 


The Püdmü pooranü states, that this philosopher was 
born in Kashméérii; that his father was ‘the celebrat- 
ed sage Doorvasa; and the name of his mother Raka. 
His wife's name was lla, and that of his son Védiü-gürbhii. 
Vishwii-roopti, whose name is mentioned as the priest of 
Indrü, was one of his disciples. Ushira lived as a yogee 
at Shree-shoilii. a 


™ It was the opinion of this philosopher, as well as of most of the Hin- i 
doo learned men, that happiness and misery arise only out of human ac- f 
ions having. merit or demerit in them ; but that creatures, immediately on | 
their birt h, aud before they have done any thing good or evil, begin to enjoy ‘ 
happiness or endure misery; and that this is the same if we trace through a ` d 
person’s preceding births up to indefinable periods. By these doctrines they 1 
were driven to the necessity of concluding, that to men were attached merit | 
er gemerit from all eternity. 
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He taught, that the védüs were eternal ; that Vishnoo 
was not their author, but the first who chanted them; that 
they contained the rule of duty, and that whatever was 
forbidden in them was evil; that human actions produced 
consequences in a future state; that all the events of life 


v 


were regulated by the actions committed in a preceding 
birth: that God himself was subject in his government to 
the merit and demerit of works; that is, he could do no- 
thing for or against his creatures but according to their 
works; that the gods have no visible form, but are to be 
worshipped in the prayers or incantations of the védiis ; 
that the way to procure emancipation was by first per-. 
iam forming the duties of a briimhacharcé, then those of a "A 
secular person, and then those of a hermit, offering 
constantly the sacrifices prescribed in the védiis; and that 
future happiness consisted in possessing uninterrupted 
eternal joy. 


SECT. XLIL.—Prijapilec. 


The Shivii-dhitrmü, Baytivécyti, and the Kopilü oopt- 
pooraniis contain partial accounts of this sage, who is de- 
scribed as a very old man, witha grey beard, dressed as a 
mendicant. His father Priit’hoo dwelt on the banks of 

` the Réva, the son at Hingoola, where, though a sage, he 
lived a secular life, and reared a family. 


Priijaptitee taught, that God was invisible, though pos- 
sessed of form, and dwelt in unapprochable light or 
glory, as the gods who dwell in the sun are not seen ex- 7 
cept in the rays of glory proceeding from that luminary ; 
that final bappiness could only be obtained by those who 
. . possessed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de- 
j ` votion; that the souls of the wicked left the body by the 
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vents in the lower extremities ; those of the pious by the 
eyes, or by the openings in the head ; and those of perfect 
yogees from the suture of the head; that final beatitude 
consisted in absorption into the Great Spirit. 


SECT. XLIII.—Naregjnghi. 

In the Skündü pooranti, and the Nitindee-bhashitii, this 
sage is described as a very old man, in the dress of a yo- 
gcc. A place at Benares has been named after his father 
Joigéeshtivyti, who is said to have lived there as an asce- 
tic. Nareejünghü was born at Hingoola, but resided at 
Benares. ` 


° He taught that God was visible; that the merit and de- 
merit of works were inseparably interwoven with a per- 
-son’s fate ; that from ceremonies arose desire; from de- 
sire, sanger ; from anger, intoxication of mind; from 
intoxication, forgetfulness; from forgetfulness, the de- 
struction of wisdom ; and from the latter, death, in one of 
its eight forms, viz. disgrace, banishment, &c. He traced 
time from moments up to the four yoogtis; described the 
sins which produced the different transmigrations; laid 
down seven modes of ascertaining truth; taught that God 
produced the universe by his command, and united the 
fates of men to works of merit and demerit; and that 
by a progression, through ceremonies, the devotee would 
arrive at perfect abstraction, and then obtain absorption. 


| SECT. XLIV.—Chycini. 


The Dévec-bhagüvütit and the Püdmii pooranti give 
something of the history of this sage, describing him as 


4 


L4 "] 
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a young man, in the dress of a mendicant, living on the 
banks of the Yiimoona.  Boudbayünü was his father; 


‘his mother's name was Kiib@érdhanéé.—Chyviinii seems 


to have entertained atheistical opinions. He taught, that 
the world had no creator; that sound alone was God; 
that the védü was eternal, and contained its own evidence 
within itself; that happiness and misery arose out of the 
conduct of mankind; that the primary elements were 
eternal; that the fate of men arose out of works having 
no beginning; that there were three states proper for 
men, that of the student, the householder, and the hermit; 
that the four degrees of happiness belonging toa future 
state were to be obtained by the performance of religious 
ceremonies; that this happiness followed the renunciation 
of works and their fruit.—Chyvünit was the author of a 
law treatise known by his name; of the Yogii-siinghita, 
and of the Acharii-kiidiimbi. 


SECT. XLY.—Bhargitoi. 


This sage, the son of Bhrigoo, and one of the smritee. 
S: iA 


writers, for assisting the giants, was devoured by Shiva, 
and afterwards discharged with his urine, when he as- 
sumed the name of Shookracharyii, and became preceptor 
to'the giants. Hoe was born in Kétoomalii beyond Hima- 
liiyti, where he practised his devotions, living on chaff. 
SECT. XLVI.—Rishy tishring i. 

The pouranic writers have given a filthy account of the 
birth of this sage, and placed deer’s horns on his head. 
Notwithstanding this approach to the brutal shape, he is 


said to have married Shanta, the daughter of king Lomit- 


padü; and to have written one of the smritees : he em- 
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braced the opinions of the Patiinjülií school. His father, g 
Vibhandükii, was learned in the sami védü. i 
à 

: ! z 

SECT. XLVII.— Shatyayiná. i 

4 

The Mühabharütü and Piídmit pooranií describe this Í 
sage as an old man, of dark complexion, habited as a | 
yogec. His opinions were the same as those of Piitiin- | 
jiilee : he taught his disciples to deyote body, mind, i 
speech, and their whole existence to God; continually { 
repeating his name, celebrating his praise, listening to i 
descriptions of his qualities, and preserving entire devo- 41 
tion to him. xiu 
| i 

SECT. XLVIII.— Moitrayiinééyi. i 

` 


A fragment of the history of this sage, the son of Mitra- 
ytinti, I have found in the Skündü and Doorvasü-ooktü 
poorantis, where he is described as a young man, in the 
dress of a yogee. : His opinions were similar to those of 
the Voishéshikti school. Kashükrishnii, one of his dis- 
ciples, is mentioned as the author of a very ancient Süng- 
skritti grammar. The sage himself wrote one of the 


smritees. ` 


> 


SECT. XLIX.— Shoonii-shéphit. 


| 
| 
| 


"Three works, the Vaytivecyti pooranti, the Shréé-bha- 
güvütü, and the Mithabharitii, contain fragments respect- 
ing this sage, whose father, Toombooroo, was a celebrated 
musician. Niyiitee, his mother, became famous by the 
instructions she gave to her sex. Shoonü-shéphii was 
once on the point of being offered as a human Sacrifice. 

; but was saved by Vishwamitrü. — He taught the doctrines 
- ofthe Méémangsa school; to which he added, that mate- 


` 
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rial things underwent no real change; that birth and. 
death were only appearances. He recommended the life 
of a hermit after the age of fifty, and declared that, after 
completing in a forest the devotions of such a state, a 
person would obtain emancipation. He further taught, 
that God did not so entirely place man under the influ- 
ence of works, as that he should not be able to change is 


destiny: $ 

[. 

I 

SECT. L.— VYigni-parshwit. 

This ascetic is described in three pooraniís as a young \ 

c ° C 2 i 

man of light complexion, in the dress of a mendicant. i 
: N v : 4 i 
His father Sakyayiinti was a celebrated philosopher; his - | 
mother’s name was Soomiítee, He was born on the banks ) 


of the Niirmiida, where the vanii-lingtis are found; but | 
lived at Hiiridwarti, where he collected a number of dis- H 
ciptes, and directed their attention to what was of constant 
obligation; to what was obligatory in certain circum- 
stances, and what might be obtained from certain reli- 
gious actions. He described the effects of the different 
qualities born with man, and the way of drawing a man 
born with bad qualities into the path of truth: he main- Ý 
- tained that God was invisible, indescribable ; that in fact 
the védü was God ; that God formed creatures in an in- 
separable union with their future destiny; that absorp- 
tion consisted in the enjoyment of perpetual happiness ; 
and that the person who, by works, raised his mind, and 
fixed it supremely on God, would obtain absorption. He 
wrote one of the smritees, and a work called Teert'hü- 
Nirnüyü. 


<~ AE 


SECT. LI.—XKarshnajince, 


Another eise smritee writers, noticed in the pooraniís 


as a mendicant, taught, that God was a material being; : 
YOL. Iv. 'E 
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-dwelling at the extremity of his works, and giving rise to 
the universe by his own will; that religious ceremonies 


and austerities led to future happiness. Many of the p 
opinions of Karshnajinee were like those of the Noiyayi- | 
kü sect. Some medical information, especially relating Y 


to the pulse, is said to have been given by this philoso- | 
pher. - 


SECT. LII.— Voijitapt. 


This sage, descended from Unjira, is placed among the 


mendicants known by the name of Ptirtimhtingstis ; like $i Iz; 
: 2 t 

them he wore no clothes, nor conversed with men. His X 

opinions were similar to those of the Védantü sect." | 


SECT. LIIT.-—.Lokakshec. 


This sage is mentioned in several poorantis as a young 
man, blind of one eye, wearing the dress of a mendicant.. 
His father, Chitrtikétoo, lived at Kanchee; but Lokak- } 
shee made mount Shréé-shoilii the place of his devotions. f 
He taught, that the true shastrü substantiated its own 
legitimacy, and needed not foreign proof; that the works 


` 


! a While this sheet was going through the press, the learned Hindoo who Al 
was assisting in the work, and who belonged to the védantü sect, was taken “= 
ill: the author visited him, and in conversation, when the custom of the 

Hindoos of . offering a goat to Kalee, to obtain recovery from Sickness, v was 
mentioned, he expressed his abhorrence- of taking away one life under the, 
Tope of restoring another—he added, that he knew he must shake off this 
body to-day, or to-morrow, or the next day; that he must go through his 
sin-procured. measure. of sufferings; that though he was aware that he was 
culpable, he could not suppose. that a few confessions could influence God 
in bis judgment towards him; that in fact, he would Tay no burden upon: 
God—he would repeat his mame—that he would not omit—and then, leave 

. P a {o Gou ana : ug ex 26 ; risg 
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of philosophers were full of contradictions ; hence, being 
liable to error, they were obliged to derive their proofs 
‘from the védü. A celebrated verse, often quoted by the 
Hindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed to 
Lokakshee : 


* The védüs are at variance—the smritees are dt variance. 


He who gives a meaning of his own, quoting the védüs, is no philosopher 5 

True philosophy, through ignorance, is concealed as in the fissures of a 
rock ; 

But—the way of the Great One—that is to be followed." 


The creator, he taught, communicated a power to the 
universe by* which all things were kept in existence ; he 
likewise maintained, that God was possessed of form, 

‘otherwise he could not be light and the source of light, as 
hei is described in the védiis; that all things were subject 
to the divine will; that a person should first seek divine 
wisdom; then join the devout, and recite the praises of 
God, read the sacred books, and excite his passions to a 
devout fervour. Future happiness he described as peren- 
nial joy, unmixed with sorrow. One of the smritees, 
also Lobayiitiikti, one of the tüntrüs, and an astrological 
work, are ascribed to his pen, ; 


SECT. LIV.—Gargyi. 


The Skiindti and Püdmü poorantis describe this sage, 
the son of Giirgyti, born at Prityagti, and residing chiefly 
at Benares, as a tall man, in the dress of yogee. His 


m This learned man appears to have been disgusted with the contradic- 
tions and adsurdities. of the Hindoo writings, not excepting even the védiis. 
'To meet the objection—If all are false, what then are the people to do ? e 
adds, the way of the Great One, or of him whose mind is absorbed | in 
gion, must be. followed. 


E2 
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opinions were those of the Patünjüli school. His son, 
Trintivindoo, is mentioned as learned in the samü védti. 


SECT. LV.—Soomintoo. 


This sage is mentioned in the Bhüvishyiit and other 
pooraniís as a descendant of Viishishthü. A work on the 
civil and canon law goes by his name.— He taught his 
disciples, that God was to be worshipped through the 
incantations of the védüs, and that future happiness was 
io be obtained by acquiring wisdom, and performing 
works of merit. It is difficult, however, to distinguish 
the opinions of this sage on the origin of things from 
pure atheism. He maintained, that there was in nature 
an uncreated Sogd, from which all beings sprung, but 


that their future destinies were determined by their own 
conduct, 


SECT. LVI.—Jatookůrnů. 


This philosopher is described in two of the pooraniis as 
a mendicant.of middle stature, and of dark complexion : 
his father's name was Ashwülayüniü; his son Bhidvüvür- 
ma js mentioned as a religious writer. Jatookürnü was 
born in Kooch. Véharü, and resided at Chiindrü-Shé- 
khürii. : ; 

Ad kso v 

- He taught, that God was possessed of form ; and yet, 
that he was not to be conceived of; that mm was un- 
changeable, and ever-blessed ; that the reality of things 


was discoverable by five kinds of proof; that the voti 


consisted of matter partly eternal and partly created ; 
that space, time, &c. were uncreated ;" that creation arose 


n Pünchü-jünii, one of the disciples of this Sage, contended, that ponus 
any thing beside God eternal, was to make more than one God. 


< 
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out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe. He exhorted the person in pur- 
suit of future happiness, first to think on God, then 
to listen to discourses on the divine nature, to speak of 
God, and to have the mind filled with thoughts of him, 
which would be followed by absorption.— One of the 
smritees, and a compilation on military tactics, are 
ascribed to this sage, 


SECT. LVII.— Yayani. 


I have extracted a fragment respecting this philosopher 
from the Püdmü pooranii and the Yogti- Vashisht’bii-Ra- 
maytinti, in which he is described as a tall young man, 
dressed as a mendicant. His father’s name was Ooroo- 
loma; his birth-place Gandha ; and the scene of his de- 
votions, the side of the river Nürmiída.— This sage em- 
braced the opinions of the Meemangsa school. 


SECT. LVIII.— V yaghrà-pad&. x 


The Yogit-Vashisht’hti-Ramayitinti, and other works, 
describe this sage, the son of Boudhayünií and Vipasha, 
as a very tall mendicant, dressed like an ascetic; his 
_ bunch of matted hair as reaching down to the ground, 
his nails as growing to such a length as to curl round the 
ends of his fingers; and his feet as resembling those of a 
tyger.° He is said to have been born in the forest of 
Ekamrii ; the place of his devotions was J wala-mookhii. 
From his son, the country Ooshééniirii derives its name. 


He acknowledged only nature, or chaos, as the mother `" 


° Hence his name was formed out of vyaghrü, a tyger, and pad, a foot, 
i E 3 e E 


Sri. 
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of the universe; and taught, that greatness, pride; mat- 
ter, water, five, wind, and space, were first created, and 
ihat from these arose the sixteen powers of animated 
nature ; that there was no other God but mind, or rather 
life, but that God was sometimes abstracted from matter, 

, A and at other times united to it ; that to destroy life for any 
other purpose than for sacrifice was wholly evil; and to 
do it for sacrifice, though conmanded by the védii, was 
partly evil ; that the reality of things was discovered by 
inference, by the senses, and.by sounds; that he who pos- 
sessed the true knowledge of God was in the way to final 
emancipation, and that separation from matter was in 
reality absorption, or led immediately to it.—'To this 
sage is ascribed oue of the smritees. Among his disciples 
was Oodééchti, the founder of a sect of philosophers. 


SECT. LIX.— V yaghrü-kürnit, 


Several of the pooranüs mention this sage, who is de- 
scribed as a naked old man, in the dress of a yogee ; his 
behaviour sometimes resembled that of an insane person ; 
at one time he sung; at another danced, at another 

wept, and at other times he stood motionless. Vilwodti- 
késhwiürü is mentioned as the seat of his devotions. He 
taught, that God was eternal, but that the world was false, 
tough God was united to it. His other opinions were 
' ila 1o those of the védantii philosophers. ¿ 


P Mühüt, liere translated greatness, means, in the Hindoo philosophical 
- Works, intellect, | 
Lo 4 ghewvord ühünkarü, here translated paide means consciousness of dis- 
tin te istence. 
perhaps, the archetypes of organized matter. 
į š ; j 
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CHAP. II. 


The Hindoo Writings. T 
SECT. I. 
THE Hindoos arrange the whole of their learned 
works under eighteen heads, and speak of them as em- 
bracing eighteen kinds of knowledge. x 
The four védüs, viz. the rik, the sylljoosb; the samt, 
and the titthtirvit. | 


The four oopti-védiis, comprize the ayoo, on the scienee 
of medicine, drawn from the rig-védii; the gandhürviü, 
on music, from the samti-védii; the dhtinoo, on military E 
tactics, from the yüjoosh, and the silpii, on mechanics, | 
from the üt'hürvií. 


The sir tingtis, viz. shikshyti, on pronunciation; külpi, | 
on ceremonies; vyakürünü, on grammar; chündü, on Í 
prosody and verse ; jyotishü, on astronomy; and nirook- 
tti, an explanation of difficult oe &c. in the védii. 


The four cenaneite viz. the e pooraniis, or poetical his- 
cemangsa, on diyine 


wisdom and on ceremonies, and the dhürmü shastrš, or 


the civil and. canon laws. 


The author has prefixed to the succeeding account of 
the Hindoo writings, arranged under their appropriate 
heads, lists of all the works in each department of litera- 
ture, so far as collected by the College of Fort-William, — . 


‘by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. and by the Society of Mission- 
` E4 


\ 


à 


^ 
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` aries at Serampore. The author is aware, that there will 


be little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or 
inform the reader; but he thinks he can hardly give any 
thing, more likely to convince the reader of the exten- 
sive nature of the Hindoo literature ; and he has added 
explanations, as far as he could obtain them, of the lead- 
ing subjects embraced by each treatise, 

Ara, 


SECT. LI.—.JList of Treatises now extant, under the hcad 
Vedi. 


The whole védii is divided into three parts: the miin- | 
triis and gantis, or prayers, hymns, &c.—the theological 
part, called the bramhtint ;—and the gnanii, or philoso- 
phical kandü; beside which, many selections have been 
made from the védü by different sages. ‘The author, as 
far as he has been able, has arranged the following trea- 
tises in this order; though he fears that some errors may 
have crept into his arrangement. 


A Division of the Védü, containing (Gant, Müntrü) Hymns, Prayers, &c, 


Rig-védeeyii-sünghita,* part of the rig-védii. 

Rig-védecyüng-püdüng; prayers, Sc. from ditto. 

Apüstümbii-pidashtükii, prayers, &c. by Apüsttimbi, 

. from ditto: 

Ariinyti-ptinchtikti, first prayers, &c. from ditto, in five 
parts. Š * 

Shütüpüthi, rules, prayers, &c. from ditto. 

A comment on the rig-védi-chündü. 

Yüjoor-védü-sünghita, with a comment. 


Q The complete collection of prayers in each védi is called its süinghita. | 
t From püdü, a measure of verse. E: 
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Ariinyti-ganti püddhütee, directions for chanting in fo- 
. rests, trom the ytijoor-védii. 

Shookiit ytijoosh-stinghita, part of the white ytijoor-védii. 
Shooktii-ytijoosh-ptidting, ditto. 

Vajüsiinéyü-sünghita, ditto. 

Krishnü-yüjoosh-sünghita, prayers, &c. from the black 

yüjoor-védií. 
Krishnii-ytijoosh-ptidiing, ditto. 
Oittiréyti-siinghita, a collection of prayers, &c. from the 
yüjoor-védü. 

Toittirecyti-stinghita, from ditto. 

Oudgatritwii, hymns from the samii-védit. 
"Arünyit-zani," ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 
Qohit-ganii, ditto, to be sung with abstraction of thought. 
Samii-védi-artinyti-eanii, ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 
Püdiü-stobhii, hymns from the samü-védii. 
Miihanamna-piidiing, from the samü-védi.. 
Samü-védü-oottürarchikii, the last miíntrüs of this védií. 
Samü-védü-vishwü-ganii. 

Stotrü-yügniüka, hymns sung while the clarified butter is 

, poured on the fire. 

Utiriktii-stotrit-ytigntika, hymns from the samti-védit. 
Priistotrii-ytigntika, ditto. 

Vrihtin-mitha-nandeekii, prayers, &c. from ditto. 


Süptü-eceshü-stotrü-yüsnika, seven divine hymnus; from. 


the samit-védii. 
Ut hiirvi-védit-sitnghita, prayers, &c. from the üt'bürvii. 


The Bramhünü, or Theological Part of the Védü. 


` Rig-védü-bramhüni, and its comment. 
Y iijoor-védit-bramhünií, and its comment. 
Samü-védü bramhiünii. 
ue 'hürvi- -védi-bramhünii, and its comment. 
ou Gant. a hymn or song. 


` * ~ = 
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Rig-védü-vidhanit*-vrihiit, an explanation of the rig-védii- 
bramhünü. 

Arshéyü- bramhünit, a part if the rig-védit. 

Ügnee-bramhiüni, rules for burnt sacrifices, from the rig- 
védü. ' 

Madhyündinü-bramhünü, a part of the rig-védti, with a 
comment. 

Btidhoo-grihiti-priivéshtinii-vidhee,’ rules towards a bride, 
part of the rig-védü. 

Rig-védanoo-vakhyii, a comment. 

Nimbadityti, part of the rig-védii, with a comment, 

Koondü-mundiüpü-vishüyii, part of ditto. 

Yüenü-prayüshehittü-vivitrünü-shroutü, part of ditto. 

Ariirthisti-ytigntika, part of ditto. 

Neetee münjürce-rig-védü, duties prescribed in this védii. 


` Nrisinghit-tapince, from the rig-védti, with a comment. 


Prüpat'hükü-gceihii-kandüi, part of the vig-védü. 
Vishwiijidtitiratrti, instructions respecting two sacrifices 
* known by the names vishwüjit, and titiratrii, from the 
` ytijoor-védti. : 
Gopaliü-tapinee-mooli, a part of the yüjoor-védii. 
Yitjoor-védii-stingskarti*-gtinti-ptitee. 
Shoonyü-pürishishtü-ahitagnee-shroutii, an appendix, on 
the duties of the sagnikit bramhüns, from ditto. 
Yiignii-ttintrii-soodha-nidhee, part of the ytijoor-védt. 
‘Poittirééyashtiikti," rules, &c. from the black yitjoor-védti. 
Toittiréeyti-bramhtint, rules from the yüjoor-védü. - 
V édüka-bramhiün, a part of the ytijoor-védti. ^ 
Kénopitii-bramhiinii, ditto. Ü 
 Oitüréyü-bramhünü, ditto, with' a comment. 


itys += í f Egr 
x Vidhanü, law. y Büdhoo, a wife; grit, a House; prübéshünü, to 
enter. +5 vidhee, : alaw. z Prayüshchittii, atonement; vivürüniü, account. 
a Mr. Colebrooke has translated süngskarii, by the word sacrament. 
b See a following paragraph on. the divisions of the védity 


$ 
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Bramhünü-pünchikii, with a comment. 
Süvüni-kandii, rules respecting the closing ceremonies at 
sacrifices, from ditto. 

Vishwti- -pritkashüi, a part of the yiíjoor-védü. 

Ugnishtomii-ptiddhiitee, part of ditto. 

Voishwantirécyti-ytigntika, part of ditto. 

Koondii-dotti-stit€ékii,< part of ditto, on sacrificial pits, 
with a comment. 

Süngskarii gunü-piítee, part of the ytijoor-védii. 

Eeshadhyayti, part of ditto, with a comment (bhashyii,)* 
and another on the bhashyü. 

A comment on the K írmü-prüdeepü, part of the ytijoor- 
védi.. 

"Friratrü-yiígnika;" part of ditto. 

Yüenükalakhyü-homit-püddhiitee, ditto. 

Dévit-yagnikü-bhashyü-yignika, ditto. 

Yüenü-tüntrüi-soodha-nidhee-kündi, ditto. 

Yüjoor-védü-bramhünü-bhashyií. 

Samü-vidhanü-bramhünii, explanation of the bramhünü. 

Sürviiswü-bramhünit, forms from the samii-védti for the 
sacrifice called Sürvüswi, in which the royal sacrificer 
offers all his wealth, and the taxes of his kingdom for 
six months i 

Chandogyit-bramhtint, rules from the samii- védi, with a 
comment on ditto. 

Samii-védü-eriihüshantee, bymns, &c. for removing the 
influence o: an evil planet. 

Sporyü-shütikit," part of the samü-védii. 

Arünees ü, part of ditto. 

Somiü-saugikü püdhart'hii, instructions respecting sacri- 
fices with the juice ofthe moon-plant, from thesamü-védü. 


" 


a divine sage; and (ééka, a comment by a human writer. 7 E Ag 
© Yügnü, a sacrifice. fGrülü,aplanet. , £ E s a red. 
N : E 


£ Si, with; aud te&ka, a comment. * Bhashyü signifiesa comment by ` 
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9, ` ` ` L . 
Ugnishtomii-samü-yügnüka, rules respecting a sacrifice 

called ügnishtomü 
Bramhünü-chündisee, rules for poetical measures. 
» v ^ ` ` 1 » ^ w 
Uthürvü-védii-müngülü-kandii, a part of this védii, term- — 

Š í. a l 5 
ed the propitious, in opposition to those parts termed 
I I ? H 


Az Wa 


sanguinary. 
Uvhiirvii-tapinéé, devotional forms^ from the üt'hürvü- 
védit, with a comment. i "x 
Prayüschittü-kündii, a part of the üt hürvii-védii, relating . 
to expiations. 
Shroütü-yügnüka, on the sacrifices commanded in the 
védü. 
V üsü-bramhüni., A 
Bramhünü-pünjika, a directory regulating the times for 
different ceremonies. 
Jotee, rules for sacrifices. 
Prütishakhyü-süteekii, a comment on the shakhas of the 
védü. : 
Shiksha, rules for chanting the védii. 
Apüstitmbü-bramhünií, rules.by this sage. 
Utiriktii-ytigniika, an appendix on sacrifices. 
Oottiüirü-tapince-viviriüni. 
Chiindii, on the poetical measures of the védü.: 
Bramhiinii-miintrti, theological instructions and prayers. 


haut 


The Philosophical Treaties or MEE iege 


Ene 
 Vrihiidarünytkoptinishüd, a past of the evel s witha 
bhasbyi and tēēka.' n 
Shwétashwütiüropiinishüd, ditto. Vedal 
p D 
Misco sopar Bud: 
i 2 » 
_ The copastni, partly dévationhl ‘and partly philosophical, is another ; ; 
division | of th evédii; the devotional respects those parts which teach the pact 3 
l of Gi prn ome visible mS with the mind only. = s Soles < 
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*Oittiréyopiinishtid, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyt, from the black yiijoor-védii. 

Oitüréyükar ünyart hopiinishiid, a part of the yiijoor- 
védii. 

* Keshavashyopiinishiid, part of the yiijoor-védii, with a 
comment on ditto (bhashyii,) and another on the bhashyii. 

Varoonyoopiinishiid, ditto. f 

Nirooktü-gürbhopiünishiid, ditto. 

* Kénopünishiid, part of the samti-védii, with a comment 
on ditto, and another on the bhashyit. 
* Chandogyoopünishiid, a part of the samti-védii, with a 
bhashyií and tééka. 

Narayitinopiinishtid, from the samü-védi. 

* Toitiré€yoptinishiid, with. a comment on ditto, dnd 
another on the bhashyit, from the ithirviint. 

* Kat'hükopünishiid, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyit, from the üChürvii-védü. d 

* Priishnoptinishtid, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyiüi, from the üt hürvü-védit. 

* Mandookyopünishüd, with a comment on ditto, and. 
another on the bhashyii, from the üt'hürvit-védü. 

* Mündükoptünishüd, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyii, from the üt hürvü-védü. 

Üthürviünopünishiid. 

Bramhünopünishiíd, from the bramhtinti of one of the 

 védiis, with a comment. — ^ 


 Sükitlii-védopiinishitd, a philosophical treatise common to 


-all the védüs. 
Urii-ooptinishtid. 


Siinghitoptinishiid. MEG ren 


The oopünishüds are sixty-two in number, though 
many are comprised in a few leaves; of the ten which ` 
are chiefly studied in Bengal, because they contain. É 
ters of dispute between the sects who follow t 


* - 
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dürshünüs, and which are distinguished in the preceding 1 
list by a star, the Vrihtidartinytikti and the Chandogyit E 
only are of any length. “ ‘The proper meaning of oopti- gai 
nishtid,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “ according to Shünkürü, L. 


Shayüpü, and all the commentators, is divine sclence, or 
the knowledge of God: and, according to the same | 
authorities, it is equally applicable to the theology itself; 
and toa book in which this science is taught." 


Selections from the Védü, by different Sages. 


Hirünyükéshee-sootrii-yügnika, part of the ytijoor-védii. 


. i 

Bramhiinti-bhashyti, a comment on the bramhünü by by ia 
Madhiivii.' a | 
A comment on the Monrü-padü, with a comment on f 
ditto. Ë 


Kürmantü-sootrü-bhashyü-shroutii, a treatise on different 
ceremonies, with a comment. 
e Ugnishtomt-prityogti-shroutti-ytigniika, a treatise on sa- 
crifices. 

Ugnishtomi-prtiyogt-ytigntika, ditto. 

INS bhüttee- -shroutü-yügnüa, on ditto, by Vishnoo- 

 Bhüttee. 

Pratishakhyti-bhashyt, on the sakhas, by Oovütü. 

Ragü vihingsiinü-vrütü-nirnüyii, on the subjugation of 
the passions. 
Sootrii- -poorvü-oottürü, the first and last sections ofthe 

| védü- ootrlis. . 
Ashwŭ! üliy ünokti-vrittee-narayünge, a treatise by Ashwü- 

layünii a i , 

witli nii-sóotrii, an abridgment of the forms of the 
édi e shy tnt 


=e 


ary. on. the whole yédü, and is esteemed) a 
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Amplification of ditto (vrittee). ` 

Apüstiimbü-védü-püribhasha, an explanatory preface by 
Apüstümbii. 

Apiístitmbiü-prityogii, a treatises by this sage. 

Apiistiümbü-sootrü, a similar work, from the ytijoor- 
védü. 


Apüstümbi-bhashyü, a comment on the preceding work 
by some sage. 

Apüstitmbii-tecka, a comment on the bhashyti, by a hu- i 
man writer. 

Apüstümbiü-piidü-prüt'hümü-shroutü, on different duties. 

Apüstümbiü-sootrü-bhashyü-süteckii, the text, comment, 
and a comment on the latter. 

Apiistiimbii-sootrii-déépika, a comment on the védü- illus- I 
trations of Apüstümbü. 

Boudhaytinii-sddtrii-shroutti-ytigntika, prayers and 
structions by Boudhaytinit, from the rig-védii. — - | 

Boudhaytinti-kiilpti-bhashyt, a comment on Boudhaytinif, 
and another on this comment. 

An explanation of the prayers, &c. of the yitjoor-védü, E 
by the same sage. | 

Shroutii-ytigntika, a collection of ditto, and a comment. 

Boudbayünü-sootrü-shroutü-yügnüka, a treatise by this 
sage. 

Boudhayiinti-ktilpt-bhashyii-vivtirtinti, another on the 
védü-külpis. 

BoudhayüneGyü-shoolkü-meemangsa. Meemangsa sig- 
nifies a decision after weighing evidence on both sides. 

Boudhayiinééy t-shoolkti-meémangsa-shroutit-ytigniika. 

Ytitee-siingskarti-nirntiyti, initiatory forms for a dündee. 

Adhanit-nirnüyü, rüles for sacrificing. 

Lüghoo-püdmi-nabhee, a brief treatise by Püdmü-Nab- 


hee. . 
Piirtishooramce-piiddhiitee, a treatise by E 4 
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Bhüvi-swamee-bhashyii, a comment by Bhüvii-swamee. 

Külpii-vakhya, account of the védti-ktilpiis. 

Roodrü-pitdd!iütee, a treatise by Roodrii. 

Santi-védt-priiyogii, rules from this védit. 

Grihyi-sootrü, the duties of particular classes of bram- 
hiíns, with a comment. 

Y üenif-soótrü-karika, rules for sacrifices versified. 

Kandanookrümiü-moolii, text of a treatise on sacrifices, 
with a comment on ditto (bhashyti) and a comment on 
the bhashyii. ‘ 

Stirviitomookhti-sootrii-ytignti, a collection of prayers, 
maxims, &c. 5 

Katyay tinti-sootrii-ptiddhtitee, an abridgment of the forms 
of the samti-védii. 

Acomment.on ditto (vyakhya). 

Chündogü-pürishishtü, a selection from the samti-védti 
with a comment. 

Samit-védi-chtindogti-sdotrti, axioms from the samü-védü. 

Samii-védii-gobhilti-sootrti. Gobhilti was a considerable 
writer in the samti. ` 

Samü- -védatiriktii-shrouti-y ignüka, an appendix to the 
samiü-védit. š 

Poochü-sootrü. Sootrü is explained by Paninee, es a 
lucid interpretation in the fewest words. 

Chündriü-choorec-shroutüi-yügnika, a collection from the 
_ védi, by Chündrü-choorü. 

Yi 'ijoor-védü-vishwi- -prükashii, explanation of the yiijoor- 
védü. 

Sankhyayüni-sootrü, from the ytijoor védii by Sankh- 
yayünü, with a comment. 

Sp robrontiy rules for sacrificing with the juice 
7 j 
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Dhooritii-swamee-bhashyti-vrittee, a comment by Dhoort- 
tü. 

Dhoorttit-swamee-bhashyii-siiteckit, another. 

Y ügniü-sootrü-karika, on sacrifices. ` 

Kipurdee-swamee-bhashyü, a comment on ditto by Kü- 
pürdee. 

Kandanookrümii-moolü-bhashyi-vivirünit, text, com- 
ment, and explanation. 

Piishoo-biindhii-priiyogti-bhashyti, rules for binding ani- 
mals for sacrifice. 

Prityogii-sarti-yiigniika-shroutii, the essence of the prü- 
yog ís. 

Bhüvü-swamee-kilpü-vivirünü-yügnüka, on the védü- 
külpüs. 

Bhavee-prayiishchittti-prityogti-ytigniika, rules for atone- 
ments for expected offences. 

Soumit-prityogü-yüsniika, on sacrifices with the juice of 
the moon-plant. 

Sürviitomookhü-sootrü-yügnüi, on the first ceremonies at 
sacrifices. 

Diürshüpourniü-masü-prüyogü-krümü-yügnika, on sacri- 
fices at the full and new moon. 

Nirooktii, an explanation of difficult and obscure texts. 

Nirooktii-d@épiinee, a comment on the aboye. 

Nighiintii, a glossary. 


SECT. III. 


Difficulties in obtaining the Hindoo Shastrüs ; Existence of tlie Védüs proved ; 
T —profound Reverence for these Treatises. 


r - 


The difficulties attending first attempts to ditio 
the bramhüns a knowledge of their shastriis, were no 


doubt ve E. 2 have been informed, eos. endea- 
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every where resisted. This will not appear wonderful, 
when it is considered, that the shastrtis denounce the-hea- 
viest penalties on a bramhtin who shall teach the know- 
jl ledge of the sacred books to persons.of low cast. Yet 
| this reserve has.at length been so completely overcome by 
| | the perseverance, influence, and the gold of Europeans, 
| f that the bramhiins will now, without the slightest hesita- 
| 


f tion, sell or translate the most sacred of their books, or 
| communicate all they know of their contents. The diffi- 
culty lies more in the scarcity and obscurity of these 
works, than in the scrupulosity of the bramhüns, their 
ia guardians. 


Though it is a fact, that no person at present in exis- 
tence has seen the whole védii, yet there can be no rea- 


sonable doubt of ihe existence of these treatises, nor of Y 

« their being divided into four parts, called the rik, the yù- l 

joosh, the sami, and the üthürvü.* Distinct portions, a 

k, evidently belonging to each of these four divisions; are in 1 
+ the hands of Europeans, by whom they have been iden- i 


tified, and their contents in some degree examined. Mr. 
Colebrooke, in his very learned essay on the védii, has 


"Wu completely established this point hy powerful arguments, 1 
f: i and by giving us large extracts from their contents. In- 

D deed, it seems, that by this essay he has laid public curio- 
A. sity so completely asleep, that if a translation of the four 


 védňs were to be published, the translator would hardly 
“find AES sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble. 


Y ] Uh: well known, that the Brain une have more reve- à 


|a A «€ ft appears," says Mr. Colebrooke, ** that the rik, yüjoosh, and samt, 
are three principal portions of the védü; that the ut'hürvünü is commonly 


E a fourth ; and that divers mythological poems, entitled itihast 


Ri o (and po > are reckoned a supplement, and as such, constitute a fifth 
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rence for the védii than for any other of the shastriis.' | 
Two or three causes may be assigned for this: they are | 
at present little known, and ignorance, in this case, is no | 
doubt the mother of devotion ;—they are declared to be | 
the peculiar inheritance of bramhüns, and are kept from | 
the lower casts, so that a shoodrü cannot hear any part of | 

| 


NU Uam 


them repeated without incurring guilt ;—they are suppos- 
ed to be the source of all the shastrit lis: every thing, it is 
said, is to be found in the védü ;—they claim an inscruta- 
ble antiquity ;—many believe them to have proceeded | 
immediately from the mouth of God; the védantii writers 


say, “ the selfevident word proceeding out of the mouth R 
i + 
of God—this is the védit." ; | 
SECT. IV. E 
f 
| 


The Védü. written by human Authors ;—to whom first taught. 


When we look, however, into the védti itself, we find 
the names of many of the writers: ** hence, says Mr. Cole- 
brooke,” * the names of the respective authors of each y 
passage are preserved in the tnookriimitinika, or explana- 

, tory table of contents, which has been handed down with l 
the védii itself, and of which the authority is unquestioned." 


! On this subject, a friend observes, ** Perhaps much of this may appear A | 
more rational, if we consider the word védà as signifying knowledge, or true 
ideas, or philosophy in general, and not the books called védù.” 

m The author does not conceive, that there is much necessity for making 
an apology, except to Mr. Colebrooke himself, for the use he has made of 
his essay in this and the next sheet ;—his readers, he doubts not, will be 
really gratified by the assistance thus obtaintd for procuring a correct idea 
of these writings, which have excited such a profound attention. J 

n « [t appears from a passage in the Vijüyüvilasü, as also from the Védü- 
déepü, or abridged commentary on the Vajüsiüuéyec, as well as from the index 
igear that Katyayŭnŭ is vs gobnowledced author of the index to the white 


ES aty p the pupil of Shouniikü." 
r2 


~ of the moon.” ` 
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According to this index, Vishwamitrii is author of all the 
hymns contained in the third book of the rig-védü ; as 
Bhürüdwajü is, with rare exceptions, the composer of 
those collected in the sixth book; V tishishthii, in the se- 
venth; Gritstimtidi, in the second; Vamii-dévti, in the 
fourth; and Boodhü? and otherdescendants of Utree, in 
the fifth. But in the remaining books of this védti, the 
authors are more various ; among these, besides Ugiisty ü, 
KRüshyüpü, son of Miüreechee, Ungirtis, Jiimtidtignee, 
son of Bhrigoo, Pürashürü, father of Vyasti, Gottimti and 
his son Nodhtis, Vrihtisptitee, Nartidii and other cele- 
brated Indian sages, the most conspicuous are Ktínwiü 
and his numerous descendants, Médhatit’hee, &c.; Mú- 
dhoochündüs and others among the posterity of Vishwa- 
mitrií ; Shoonüshéphii, son of Ujigiirtii ; Kootsü, Hirün- 
yüstooyii, Stivyti, and other descendants of Üngirtis ; 
besides many other sages, among the posterity of person- 
ages above-mentioned. 


* ft is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal 
birth (for instance, five sons of king Vrihüngir, and Trity- 
ytiroonti and Triistidtishyoo, who were themselves kings) 
are mentioned among the authors of the hymns which 
constitute the rig-védü : and the text itself, in some pla- 
ces, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 
monarchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroic 
history. 


“€ The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first 
book, is spoken by an ascetic named Kaksheevüt, in 
praise of the munificence of Swiinuyü, who had conferred 
immense gifts on him. á 
oita First of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called children 


we 
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* "Phe next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings 
Vibhindoo, Püküst'hitmün (son of Koorüyanii), Kooroon- 
gti, Kiisoo (son of Chédee) and Tirindira (son of P trit- 
shoo), who had severally bestowed splendid gifts on the 
respective authors of these thanksgivings. In the third  — 
chapter of the same book, the seventh hymn commends 
the generosity of Trüsüdüshyoo, the grandson of Man- 
dhatree. The fourth chapter opens with an invocation 
containing praises of the liberality of Chitrü; and the 
fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates Viiroo, son of 
Soosamün. 


* Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subse- 
quent chapters of the tenth book of the stinghita, I re- 
mark one by Mandhatree, son of Yoovtinashwii; and ano- 

\ ther by Shivee, son of Oosheeniirü, a third by Viisoomt- 
Í nüs, son of Rohidüshwü, and a fourth by Prütürdünü, 
son of Divodasü, king of Kashee." 


Some parts of the védü are ascribed to divine persons, 
and even to the one Brümhii, under different names. 
Where the author was unknown, the compiler probably 
gave to that part or section a divine origin, yet it cannot 
be doubted, that the whole of the védü was written by the 
persons who were called moonees. 


* Vyasii, having compiled and arranged the scriptures, 
theogonies, and mythological poems, taught the several 
védüs to as many disciples: viz. the rik to Poilti; the 
yitjoosh to Voistimpaytint, and the samá to Joiminee; as 
also the “’hitroiini to Soomüntoo, and the itihasă and 
poorantis to Sootii. These disciples instructed their res- 

£ pective pupils, who becoming teachers in their turn, T 


, municated the knowledge to their own disciples; 
FS 


J 
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at length, in the progress of successive instruction, so 
great variations crept into the text, or into the manner of 
reading and reciting it, and into the no less sacred pre- 
cepts for its use and application, that eleven hundred 
different schools arose, 


“ Poilii taught the rig-védit, or Bühvrich, to two disci- 
ples Bühkiilit and Indrüprümiitee. The first, also called 
Bühkülee, was the editor of a sünghita, or collection of 
prayers; aud a sakha, bearing his name, still subsists > it 
1s said to have first branched into four schools ; after- 
wards into three others. Indriiprtimiitee communicated 
his knowledge to his own son Miindookéyti, by whom a 
sünghita was compiled: and from whom one of the sakhas 
has derived its name.  Védit-mitrii; surnamed Shaküly ii, 
studied under the same teacher, and gave a complete col- 
lection of prayers: it is still extant ; but is said to have 
given origin to five varied editions of the same text. ‘Phe 
two other and principal sakhas of the rich are those of 
Ashwulaytinti and Sankhya-yiinti, or perhaps Kousheetii- 
kee; but the Vishnoo pooranit omitsthem, and intimates, 
that Shaktipodrnee, a pupil of Indriipriimiitee, gave the 
third varied edition from this teacher, and was also the 
author of the Nirooktü: if so, he is the same with Yaskit. 


« The yitjoosh, in its original form, was at first taught 
by Voishtimpayiinti to twenty-seven pupils. The white 
yüjoosh was taught by Yagntiwtilkyii to fifteen pupils, 
who founded as many schools. ‘The most remarkable of 
which are the sakhas of Ktinwii and Madhyündinü ; and, 
next to them, those of the Javaliis, Boudhaytintis, and 
TapuRscuus- 'The other branches of the ytijoosh seem 
to have arranged in several classes. "Thus the Chü- 


ritktis, or URNA of a sakha, so denominated from the 


eacher of it, Chürükii, are stated as including ten sub- 


? 
va ws 
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divisions: among which are the Kiithtis, or disciples of 
Küthi, a pupil of Voishiimpayitinii; as also the Shwé- 


tashwiitiiriis, Oopiimtinytiviis, and Moitrayünceyiis : the 
last mentioned comprehends seven others. In like man- 
ner, the Toittirécyiikiis arc, in the first instance, sub- a 
divided into two, the Oukhyéytis and Chandikéyüs ; and 
these last are again subdivided into five, the Apiisttim- 
bécyiis, &e. Among them, Apistümbi's sakha is still 
subsisting ; and so is Atréyit's, among those which branched 
from Ookhü: but the rest, or most of them, are become 


rare, if not altogether obsolete. 


** Soomiintoo, son of Joiminee, studied the samZ-védit, 
or Chandogyii, under his father: and his own son, Soo- 
ktirmiin, studied under the same teacher, but founded a 
different" school; which was the origin of two others, 
derived from his pupils, Hirinyünabhii and Poushpin- 
jee, and thence branching into a thousand more. 


€ The “zVhitrvit-védit was taught by Soomüntoo, to his | 
pupil Kübünd'hü, who divided it between Dévüdürshü 
and Püthyü. The first of these has given name to the 
sakha stiled Dévüdürshec; as Pippüladii, the last of his 
four disciples, has, to the sakha of the Poippüladees. 
Another branch of the üt'hürvüni derives its appellation ` 
from Sounükü, the third of Püthyü's pupils. The rest 
are of less note. 


SECT. V. 


Divisions of each Védü. 
- .* The védiis are a compilation of prayers, ca 


iris; with a collection of precepts and maxi 
Ç i FA 


=. w "t= eY < 
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1 | bramhiinti; from which last portion, the oopinishüd is 
n extracted. The prayers are properly the védiís, and ap- 
i. | parently preceded the bramhtinii. The whole of the 
| | Indian theology is professedly founded on the oopü- 


© mishüds. Theseveral stinghitas, or collections of prayers, 
in each védti, constitute the sakhas or branches of each 


védii. "Tradition, preserved in the poorantis, reckons 
sixteen sünghitas of the rig-védii: eighty-six, of the yù- 
joosh: or, including those which branched from a second 
revelation of this védii, a hundred and one; and not less 
than a thousand of the samii-védii ; besides nine of the 
üthürvinü. But treatises on the study of the védü re- 
duce the sakhas of the rich, to five; and those of the yù- 
joosh, including both revelations of it, to eighty-six. 


« The collection of prayers in the rig-védi is divided 
into eight parts (chündii); each of which is subdivided 
into as many lectures (tidhyayit). Another mode of 
division also runs through the volume; distinguishing 

" ten books (mündülü), which are subdivided into more 
than a hundred chapiers (tinoovakti), and comprise a 
thousand hymns or invocations (soOktii). A further sub- 
division of more than two thousand sections (virgi) is 
common to both methods: and the whole contains above 

- ten thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various mea- 
sures. 

« The white yujoosh is the shortest of the védiis ; so far 
as respects the first and princi pal part, which comprehends 
the miíntrüs. The sünghita, or collection of prayers and: 
invocations, belonging to this yédii, is comprised in forty 
lectures (udhyaytt), unequally subdivided into numerous 
short sectio ns (kiindika) ; each of which, in general, con- 
stitutes a prayer or müptrü, . It is also divided, like the 
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rig-védü, into tinoovakiis, or chapters. The number of 
ünoovakiüs, as they are stated at the close of the index to 

this védii, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six : the 
number of sections or verses, nearly two thousand (or 
exactly 1987). But this includes many repetitions of the ` | 
same text in divers places. ‘The lectures are very unequal, 
containing from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sec- 

tions (kündika). The black yujoosh is more copious (I 

mean, in regard to miintriis), than the white yiijoosh, but 

less so than the rig-védii. Its stinghita, or collection of 
prayers, is arranged in seven books (üshtükií or kandit), 3 
containing from five to eight lectures or chapters (tid’h- 
yayil, prüsnü or průpatăkŭ). Each chapter, or lecture, is 
subdivided into sections (tinoovakti), which are equally 
distributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in 
the rest. "Phe whole number exceeds six hundred and 
fifty. 


« Not having yet obtained a complete copy of the | 
samit védit, or of any commentary on it, I can only describe | 
it imperfectly from such fragments as I have been abie 
to collect. A principal, if not the first, part of the samü- 
védü is that entitled Archikii. It comprises prayers, 
here arranged, as appears from two copies of the Archikii,? 
in six chapters (prüpat'hükii) subdivided into half chap- 
ters, and into sections (diishiítec); ten in each chapter, 
and usually containing the exact number of ten verses 
each. The same collection of prayers, in the same order, 
but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the Gramügéyii-ganit.— 
Another portion of the samü-védií, arranged for chanting, 

: z ust 


1 = 


P “€ One of them dated nearly two centuries ago, iu 1 672 


vont 


copy exhibits the further title of Chandüsce sünghita."" 
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"bears the title of Arŭnyŭ-ganŭ. Three copies of it; 

which seem to agree "RA exhibit the same distribu- 

tion into three chapters, which are subdivided into half š 

chapters, and decades or sections, like the Archikti above- ‘ 
! mentioned: But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, 7 
i divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. | 
1 The additions here alluded to, consjst in prolonging the | 
sounds of vowels, aud resolving diphthongs into two or : 
more syllables, insertiug likewise, iu many places, other | 


additional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for 
the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, 
are repeated, once or oftener, for the pur pose of showing 
these differences; and, to most, are prefixed the appro- 
priate names of the several passages.—Under the deno- 
mination of bramhünü, which is appropriated to the 
second part, or supplement of the védii, various works 
have been received by different schools of the samti-védii.* 
Four appear to be extant; three of which have been seen 
by me either complete or in part. One is denominated 
Shirvingshii; probably from its containing twenty-six 
chapters. Another is called Udbhootii, or, at greater 
length, Üdbhootü-bramhünit.- Lhe only portion which I 
have yet seen of either has the appearance of a fragment, 
and breaks off at the close of the fifth chapter. The best 


a « The most ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly three cen- 
turies ago, in 1587 Sümvüt." 

r « This Arünyü comprises nearly three hundred verses (samün), or ex- 
actly 290. ‘he Archikt contains twice as many, or nearly 600.7 — — 

s & Sir Robert Chambers's copy of the samü-védü comprised four portions 
entitled Ganü, the distinct names of which, according to the list received 
from md Viganü, Arna, Végünü, Ooganü and Oohyü-ganü.. The first 

. of these Js - suspeci to be the Arünyü, written in that list Arna; the last 
Seems. to be the sax ne with that which is in my copy denominated Oohit- 
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known among the bramhiins of the samii-védii is that 
entitled Tandyt. The Chandogyü, its principal oopii- 
nishitd, which is one of the longest and most abstruse 
compositions, contains eight chapters (priipatiikiis), 
apparently extracted from some portion of the bramhünií, 
in which they are numbered from three to ten. The firs, 
and second, not being included in the oopiinishiid, pro- 
bably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amount- 
ing, in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. A great 
part of the Chandogyti is in a didactic form : including, 
however, like most of the. ether ooptinishtids, several dia- 
logues. 


* The stinghita, or collection of prayers and invocations 
belonging to the Z/hároni, is comprised in tweuty 
books (kandi), subdivided into sections (ünoovakii), 
hymns (sooktí), and verses (rich). Another mode of 
division by chapters (prüpatükii) is also indicated. The 
number of verses is stated at 6015 : the sections exceed a 
hundred; and the hymns amount to more than seven 
bundred and. sixty. The number of chapters is forty 
nearly. "The most remarkable part of the üt'hürvii-védii 
consists of theological treatises, entitled ooptinishiids, 
which are appendant on it. "They are computed at fifty- 
two: but this number is completed by reckoning, as dis- 
tinct oopünishüds, different parts of a single tract. Four 
such treatises, comprising eight oopünishiíds, together 
with six of those before described as appertaining to other 
védtis, are perpetually cited in dissertations on the 
védantü. Others are either more sparingly, or not at all, 
quoted." é 


2a 
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SECT. VI. 


Subjects treated of in the Véda. 


The subjects treatedof in the védü are so numerous, 
that it is difficult to give an analysis of them ina small 
compass: Hymus, addressed to the gods; to kings in 
praise of their munificence ;' prayers, to insure a long and 
happy life;— ceremonies, to be performed by a secular 
person :—rites, enjoined to hermits and ascetics ;—prayers 
or incantations, adapted to sacrifices, or to be addressed to 
the firmament, to fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the 
spirits, the atmosphere, the earth, &c.; and to be used at 
the sacrifice of a horse for obtaining universal empire ;— 
dialogues on different subjects,—incantations, for preser- 
vation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, &c. ;— 
accounts of sacrifices performed by kings ;—of ceremonies, 
performed at the consecration of kings ; at oblations to the 
manes; and on the full and change of the moon, &c. ; 
description of the rewards resulting from entertaining an 
officiating bramhtin ;—method of consecrating perpetual 
fire ;—the ceremony called tignishtomii, including that of 
drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. 


“Prayers, employed at solemn rites called y¥gniis,” 
says Mr. Colebrooke, “ have been placed in the three 
principal védtis: those which are in prose are named 
yüjoosh; such as are in metre, are denominated rich ; 
and some, which are intended to be chanted, are called 
samün : and these names, as distinguishing different por- 


reo The SR bo book of the rig vélü contains a hymn written by a king, in 

praise of his own uunificence towards a sage whose incantations had re- 

storéd him to ho, E after he had been metamorphosed into a woman ; 
3 rains of exultation uttered by his wife on the occasion.” 
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tions of the védiis, are anterior to their separation in 
Vyasü's compilation. But the üt'hürvünü, not being 
used at the religious ceremonies above-mentioned, and 
containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites con- 
ciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, 
is essentially different from the other védtis: as is re- 
marked by the author of an elementary treatise on the 
classification of the Indian sciences. 


* Each védü consists of two parts, denominated the 
müntris and the bramhiintis; or prayers and precepts. 
The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, and invo- 
cations, belonging to one védü, is entitled its stinghila, 
Every other portion of Indian scripture is included under 
the general head of divinity (brahmiinti). This comprises 
precepts, which inculcate religious duties; maxims, 
which explain those precepts; and arguments, which 
relate to theology. But, in the present arrangement of 
the védtis, the portion, which contains passages called 
bramhiintis, includes many which are strictly prayers or 
miinirtis. The theology of the Indian scripture, compre- 
hending the argumentative portion entitled the védantif, 
is contained in tracts denominated oopünishiíds; some of 
which are portions of the brahmüni, properly so called . 
others are found only in a detached furm; and one is 
a part of a stinghita itself. z 


“The stinghita of the r;¿g-cédš contains müntrüs or 
2 o 

prayers, which, for the most part, are encomiastic ; as the 
name of the rig-védti implies." 


i 
* «€ The müntrüs or prayers of the rig-védü are, for the most part, enco- E. 
miastic, as the name of this vélü implies, rich to laud ; properly signifyi 3 

any prayer or hymp,in which a deity is praised. As those are m 2 ! 
H p s 

verse, the term becomes also applicable to such passages of any véd R^ 2 
E 22 wa 

T E 
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“Phe yivyoor-védit relates chiefly to oblations and sa- 
crifices, as the name itself implies.* ‘The first chapter, | 
and the greatest part of the second, contain prayers il 
l! adapted for sacrifices at the full aud change of the moon : | 
| but the six last seetions regard oblations to the manes. į 
! The subject ofthe third chapter is the consecration of a per- 
petual fire; and the sacrifice of victims ; the five next relate 
chiefly to a ceremony called ügnishtomii, which includes 
that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. The two 
following relate to the vajiipéyti and rajüsooyü ; the last 


- Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, re- 
gard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire; and the ceremony, i 
named Soutramünee, which was the subject of the last 
section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to 


1 
] 
l 
i 
i 
of which ceremonies involves the consecration of a king. I 
i 
i 
: 
1 
` 


be used at an tishwiimédhii, or ceremony emblematic of 
the immolation of a horse and other animals, by a king 
i ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four chap- 
| ters, from the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The 
two next are miscellaneous chapters; the Soutramtinee 
and tiswtimédhti are completed in two others; and the 


bi .  poorooshii-médhii, or ceremony performed asa type of the 
x allegorical immolation of Narayŭnŭ, fills the thirtieth and 
| thirty-first chapters. The three next belong to the Siirvii- 
i médhü, or prayers and oblations for universal success. 
A chapter follows on the Pitree-médhŭ, or obsequies in 


reducible to measure according to the rules of prosody. ‘The first védu, in 
Vyasü's compilation, comprehending most of these texts, is called the rig- 
yéuit ; or, as expressed in the commentary on the Index, “because it abounds 
with such texts (rich).”” 


x « Yüjo sh is derived from the verb yüj, to worhip or adore. Another 
o m imes CE pee but ax is most consistent with the sub- : 
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commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and the five ` 
last chapters contain such passages of this védii, as are 
ascribed to Düdhyük, son or descendant of Üthür- 
viin: four of them consist of prayers applicable to va- 
rious religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
&c. and the last is restricted to theology. The first 
section (iinoovakü), of the black ytijoosh, in this col- 
lection of prayers, corresponds with the first section 
(kündika) in the white yüjoosh ; but all the rest differ ; 
and so does the arrangement of the subjects. Many of 
the topics are indeed alike in both védüs, but differently 
placed, and differently treated. Thus the ceremony call- 
ed rajiísooyü occupies one kandii, corresponding with the 
eight pritshnii of the first book (üshtüki ;) and is preced- 
ed by two kandiis relative to the vajüpéyii, and to the 
mode of its celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in 
the preceding prtishnii. Consecrated fire is the subject 
of four kandiis, which fill the fourth and fifth books. Sa- 
crifice (tidhwiirti) is noticed in the second and third lec- 
tures of the first book, and in several lectures of the 
sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last 
book; which treats largely on the Jyotishtomit, includ- 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of acid 
asclepias. The üshwii-médhü, nree-médhií, and pitree- 
médhii, are severally treated of in their places; that is, 
in the collection of prayers, and in the second part of 

' this védü. Other topics, introduced in different places, 
are numerous ; but it would be tedious to specify them at 
large. 


« A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, 
according to Indian notions, to the samá-véd& ; if reliance m i 
may be placed on the inference su E um the etymo- 
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vation* usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of 


the védüs in removing sin. The prayers belonging to it. 


are, as before observed, composed in metre, and intended 
to be chanted; and their supposed efficacy is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 


“< The Z(Arok-védit, as is well known, contains many 
forms of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But 
it must not be inferred, that such is the chief subject of 
that védti; since it also contains a great number of pray- 
ers for safely and for the averting of calamities: and, 
like the other védtis, numerous hymns to the gods, with 
prayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, 
excepting such as are named yii 


“9? 
o 
gnu. 


SECT. VII. 
Method of reading the Vedi, 


« In a regular perusal of the védü, which is enjoined 
to all priests, and which is much practised by Marhatas 
and Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, 
especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each 
miintrii or invocation. To understand the meaning of the 
passage is thought less important. ‘The institutors of 
the Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study 


of the sense; but they have inculeated with equal stre- 
Ye PE Be 


š 
"TU i: " : : Ties P. 
7 ** From the root sho, convertible into so, and sa, and signifying * to de- 
stroy.’ ‘he derivative is expounded as denoting something * which destroys 
sin." 


It was not, I dare say, because the bramliüns were ashamed of the vé- 
düs, that tbey taught students to regard the meaning of a passage as of less 
importance than to Know the author, the metre, and the purpose of each in- 
cantation : bur, in siving such advice, surely their ideas of the importance 
of the meat 1 wir most sacred books must bave been very low. 


M 


x 
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nuousness, and more success, attention to the name of the 
rishee or person, by whom the text was first uttered, the 
deity to whom it is addressed, or the subject to which it 
relates, and also its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or 

the religious ceremony at which it should be used. Ac- 
cordingly the védü is recited in various superstitious - 
modes : word by word, either simply disjoining them, or 
else repeating the words alternately, backwards and for- 
wards, once or oftener. Copies of the rig-védü and yü- 
joosh (for the samü-védü is chanted only) are prepared 
for these and other modes of recital, and are called püdii, 
krňmň, jüta, ghtinti, Sc. But the various ways of invert- | | 
ing the text are restricted, as it should appear, to thej | 
principal védüs; that is, to the original editions of the 
rig-védií and yiijoosh: while the subsequent editions, in 
which the text, or the arrangement of it, is varied, being 
therefore deemed subordinate sakhas, should be repeated 
only in a simple manner.” 


SECT. VIII.— Specimens of the Hymns of the Samit- 


védit, 


From the Arünyü-ganü, 
| « Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, 
‘innumerable feet, Briimhii fills thé heavens and the earth; 
he is whatever was,whatever will be; heis separate from all ; 

inthis separate state he exists ina three-fold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world; 
he is therefore called the Great Being; his command is 
as the water of life; from him proceeded the Viratií, 
poorooshü;* he is the source of universal motion je iss 


a « The Shree-bhagüvütiü and several poorantis thus escribe w is here- ; 7. 


called the Viratü-poorooshü, viz. the whole universe | existing as the bod m = 
the deity ; in which he dwells as the animating soul; :—The Bo 23 "14 
YOL. IV. G D ox x ES 
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not separate from the universe; he is the light of the ` = 
moon, of the sun, of the fire, of the lightning, and of all = 


his thighs form the earth ; his navel the firmament ; his breast, the heavens ; = , 
the higher.parts of his body, the heavens of the rishees; the back of his 
h shoulders, the heaven of the pitrees ; his neck, the heaven of those who were y 
f the most rigid ascetics ; his head, tbe heaven of Brümha ; his breach, the y 
: first of the regions below the earth; his thighs the second region ; his knees, i} 
| the third; his legs, the fourth; his ancles, the fifth ; the surface of his feet, 
the sixth; the soles of his fect, patalii, or tlie world 'of staked! His mouth, 
words, (the védii) fire and its regent, the seven principles of bodies, and the 
rules of verse : his tongue, burnt-offerings, food, tlie water of life, water, and 
the regent of the waters ; his nose, the five breaths, the regent of air, scents ; 
his eyes, every shining substance, the sun and moon ; his brows, the evening; 
i his ears, the ten regions and their regents, also vaeuum and sound; his f 
whole body, the excellent part of every thing on earth ; his skin, contact, LN e 
sacrifices and offerings; the hair of his body, the trees, grasses, &c. ; the 
| hair of his head, the clouds ; his beard, the lightning ; his nails, the metals ; | 
his arms, the guardians of the regions ; his feet, prayer, and preservation ; I 
his penis, children, &c.; his anus, death, injury, hell; his left side, igno- | 
rance, and irreligion ; his veins, the male and female rivers ; his bones, the 
mountains ; his belly, the sea that surrounds the earth ; his mind, religion, i 
Brümha, and Shivü ; his heart, the rishees, Vishnoo, aud true wisdom ; his \ 
favour, religion ; his frown, irreligion. In short, Brümha, Shivü, the gods, Í 
the titans, precious stones, men, serpents, birds, beasts, creeping things, the x 
| 


üpsürüs, the dükshüs, the rakshiistis, the bhootüs, the siddhüs, whatever 
passes through the waters, dwells in the earth, or flies in the air, the planets, 
stars, the clouds, thunder, lightning, and all that composes the visible uni- 
verse, are parts of the Viratii-pooroosht.—How strikingly does this agree 
with a Fragment ly Epictetus, lately found in Herculaneum: “€ Chrysip- 
pus, referring every thing to Jupiter, maintains, that the world is as it were 
an animated body, aud that God is the governing power, and the soul of the y» ' 
whole; that the world is one of the intelligeut principles, governing in com- ‘ 
mon with gods and men. Diogenes, the Babylonian, also, in his book con- 
cerning Minerva, asserts, that the world is the same with Jove, and that 
it comprehends that divinity as the body of man does his soul. All the fol- 
. lowers of Zeno, therefore, if they have left us any gods at all, as some of 
them T have left none, and others have taken away many, say, that God is 
one; c r, in other words, the universe and its soul ; and those who allow a 
A ary cae being aware, that, if they affirmed the 
Er only, mey migu. be traduced uie tlic multitade as 
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that shines; the védii is the breath of his nostrils; the 

primary elements are his sight; the agitation of human. 

_ affairs is his laughter; his sleep, is the destra ction of the 2 J- 

, universe; in different forms he cherishe ety atures, A 

. as, in the form of fire, he digests their fo if the form , a 
of air, he preserves them in existence jin the fora: of 

. water, he satisfies them; in the form of th 

. sists them in the affairs of life, and in that 

he refreshes them with sleep; the pro 


1 


gressi 
forms his footsteps ; all the gods are to him as sparks from 
fire. In the form of fire,’ he cherishes the gods ;;—there- 
fore I bow to Him, who is the universe; to the gods who 
dwell in heaven, I bow; to the gods who dwell in space, 
I bow; to the gods on earth, I bow; to the regent 
“of waters, I bow; to the gods who EET the regions, I 
bow." 


J\ Brümhü is the life of life, mind of mind, sight of 
[sight; he dwells in the centre of light; he without eyes, 
! sees whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, 
Í he holds every thing, and executes his purposes with the 

i rapidity of lightning; without the appropriate members, 
š he hears and tastes of every thing ; becoming the cultiva- 


£ much less all those who are generally held in estimation: while we assert 
the existence not only of the gods worshipped by the Greeks, but also of 
many more. Besides, they have not thought fit to leave even those, respecting 
whom they agree with us, in a form like that in which they are universally 
worshipped : for they admit no goils in the resemblance of men, but only the 
air, and the winds, and the wether; so that I should confidently assert, that 
they are more reprehensible than even Diagoras: for he has treated the 
gods with levity almost, but has not directly attacked them, as Aristoxenus 
has observed in the customs of the Mantinean; and im his poetry, he 
remarks Diagoras has adhered to the truth, introducing nothing like im- 


piety in any of his verses: but in the capacity of a pod speaking with re- 
verence of the deity.” — ' ^x 
° The sacrificial fire. * Fire is said to be the mouth of the iu 
a 9 * M. 
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| | tor, he tills the ground; becoming the clouds, he waters 
| it; becoming corn, he fills the creatures. His power is 
| seenjin the cooling draught, the burning fire, the scorch- | 
I ing sun, the cooling beams of the moon; in the butter- 
š | f yielding milk; while he dwells in the body, it retains the 
EC. vital heat; when he retires, it becomes cold; he preserves 
_ the life of those appointed to live; he conceals those who 
"ü are appointed to be hid; he beholds the world; he ap- 
š points the names and forms of things, and thus rm them 
| t known; he who seeks refuge in him, is worshipped by all 
the gods; he destroys the sins of such a devotee as fire con- 
sumes the cotton thread; to the holy, he is ever near; 
from the wicked he is far off; he is the source of truth S j 
and of falsehood ; to assist men in their worship, to him 
_ have been assigned name, form, and place; he who takes 
refuge in him, isa holy person ; he whose face is turned 
from him, is a blasphemer." X 


HM Nn 


ee 
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It appears, that when the Hindoos chant these hymns, 
the sounds are modified by peculiar rules of prosody, 
which may properly be called the melody or tune in 
which they are chanted.? 


SECT. IX.— Specimen of the Prayers of the Védà. 


“O Ügnee, come and eat; sit on this koosht seat; I. 

invite thee to feed on clarified butter, that thou mayest 
. invite and entertain-the gods; thou art adored by all the 

z gods. The gods have laced thee on earth to cherish all. 
[0 Ugnee, thou who dwellest in the mind, as well as inall 

Á. -` places, thou knowest all creatures; make known my de- 
sires to God, that my sacrifice may be accepted, and that 
e pow ed among men. He has no enemies who 

— 4 See a paragraph in page 81. 


E 
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praises Ugnee, and who presents offerings to him in the 
sacrifice, while the flame, unmixed with smoke, burns 
bright, and surrounds the altar from the south. Like a 
guest, Ugnee is welcome among men. He is applauded 
as an excellent charioteer, or as a swift messenger; to 
know him is the object of desire. He is the most excel- 
lent of all the gods ; the Great Lord of earth : he makes 
known the good and evil belonging to all. O Ugnee, 
satisfy, as Chündrü by his welcome beams; preserve us 
from our enemies; come before us; deliver from all 
fear of future birth." 


* O Ushwinee-koomarü! we entreat your presence. 
The juice of the somit is prepared in one place, on the 
seat of the kooshü, for you both. Come, and receive all 
this somit. . What do you resemble? you are the destroy- 
ers of enemies ; the removers of disease; the lovers of 
truth. As the giants make their enemies weep, so make 
our enemies weep.” 


“ We seek for more riches from Indrii. Whether thou 
procure it from men, or from the inhabitants of heaven, 
or the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only make 
us rich." 


* O Indrü! for our preservation, collect riches.” 


« By riches we obtain strength to wound and destroy. 


our enemies in war, therefore give us riches.” 


“< O Indrü ! we entreat thee to order it, at we may 


. os ae > >, 
have excellent jewels, and precious stones, and a very ` 


large portion of riches. We call those aer licking 
G 3 


. 
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be enjoyed, Vibhoo; a great quantity of riches we call 
Prübhoo (Lord). 


& At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit of the 
sacrifice, which is food.” 


„9 ° p 

* O Ugnee ! thou who receivest the clarified butter, 
and art always glorious, reduce to'ashes our enemies, who 
are constantly injurious and spiteful.” 


* O Indrü and Vitiroonti! according to our desires, 
give us riches, and in every respect fill us. We pray 
thee always to continue near us." 


« O Indri ! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, 
the all-powerful in the field of battle, to obtain riches, 
we bring thee food." 


* O Indrü! the giants stole the cows, and concealed 
‘them in the cave: thou with the vayoos (winds) sought- 
edst and obtainedst the cows: What do the vayoos re- 
semble ?—They can penetrate into the most difficult re- 
cesses; in an invisible manner they can remove things 
from one place to another.” 


* [ndr ! He at once harnesses his two horses named 
Hüree. They are so well instructed, that at the mere 
word of Indrü they become united in the chariot. Indrti 
is covered with ornaments," 


€ This alludes to a story, that the giants stole some cows from heaven, 
and hid them ii a dark cave. Indrü, in conjunction with the winds, over- 
came tlie giants, and delivered the cows. There are forty-nine different 
winds, which are represented as the servants of Indrit, ‘ 


ee 
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“€ Formerly, the giant Vritră brought darkness on the 
world; to remove which, and give light to the inhabitants 
of the earth, Indrií fixed the sun (Sooryii) in the heavens. 
Sooryti, by his rays, has rendered the mountains and 


the world visible." 


« All the beneficent gods have excellent praise ad- 
dressed to them: but these forms of praise are not suffi- 
cient to celebrate the praise of Indrü. Indrii is possessed 
of boundiess excellence. Wherefore, the most excellent 
praise addressed a other gous is inconsiderable when ad- 


dressed to Indriti.” 


* In the war in which the soldiers fly before mighty 
enemies, let the straight-flying arrow Eeshoo comfort us. 
Let it give us increase; make our bodies like flint. Let 
the mother of the gods (Uditee) increase our happiness.” 


* O excellent and powerful horses! fly to the field of | - 
battle. O whip! thou lashest the horses till they are 
urged on to the war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 


«O0 Ügnee ! O beautiful tongued ! who partakest of 
the clarified butter of various gods, and of whose orts the 
gods partake, do thou increase our wisdom and our sacri- 
fices, and receive us with our wives among the gods.” 


« Indrü is possessed of universal power: and he gives 
without trouble whatever is requested." 


“ O Ugnee! ! formed out of two, [by rub " ig two sticks 
ASH favour the priest who holds in his hands the 
torn kooshii for a seat, and convey all the gods [hither]. 

G 4 
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Thou bringest the gods to our assistance: therefore art 
thou deserving of praise.” 


* O all ye singers ! extol Ugnee at the sacrifice. Ug- 
nee! he is of excellent memory; he religiously speaks 
the truth; he is glorious; he is the destroyer of the inju- 
rious and of disease." 


o 
* O Ugnee! there are none among the excellent gods 
whose worship is not performed at thy sacrifice; and none 
among excellent men who worship thee not." 


« This praise is offered, to obtain the friendship of the 
Ribhoo gods, by the priests of excellent memory. This 
praise procures excellent riches, jewels, and other fa- 
vours." 


“ The Ribhoo gods restored their aged parents to youth 
again. By poorooshü-chürünii, having obtained the per- 
fect incantations, they are able to procure whatever they 
desire. They are without deceit, and on all occasions 
they repeat the above perfect incantations.” 


« O all ye priests, according to the forms of the samü- 
védü, in the sacrifice praise the before-mentioned gods, 
Indrü and Ügnee." 

« When Vishnoo was incarnate under the name of Tri- 
vikrümii, and brought into his mind the three worlds, 
heaven, earth and patalii, he threw his feet in three direc- 
tions : then were these three worlds found in Vishnoo's 
feet covered with dust.” > 


z Here is an allusion to a ceremony which is supposed to haye been first 
taught in the tüntrüs; 


m 


— es ee 
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“€ O all ye bramhiin priests, the water contains immor- 
tality. From üpü is derived jülü (water). In its trans- 
formation it becomes the water of life. "This is recorded 
in the védü. The waters contain medicine; for food, 
which is nourished by water, removes the disease of hun- 
ger. ‘Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the waters, 
delay not.” 


“ The god Somü has said, that all medicines exist in 
the waters; that the medicinal climbing plants, plants, 


| trees, roots, &c. are produced in the waters. Ügnee, 


` called Shookrii, is the giver of happiness. to all the world. 


* This is made known in the Toittirecyti chapter." 4 

“ Those who are exceedingly wise, through the god 
Vtiroonti obtain the knowledge of the past, the present, 
and the future." 


& I have seen the god Vüroonii, who is to be seen of 
all, and who is come here to shew me favour; I have also 
seen his chariot on earth; and he has readily received the 
praise which I have addressed to him." 


* O Indrü and Vüroonü! performing these works for 
your preservation (nourishment), we receive riches. Ob- 
taining riches, we treasure up what remains after enjoy- 
ment.. Provide an overplus of riches for us, beyond what 
we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future use." 


« E invite the god Indrü and the god Ügnee to come 
and drink the juice of the somti. Let them both arrive 
for my good : having thus begun this sacrifice, I am the 


receptacle of their affection." og => 
mu ve 
E ; s 
ws : 
: 4 
: E 
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“o Ügnee, bring to the place of sacrifice Indranéé and 
the other goddesses, who desire to be present at this sa- 
crifice; and bring also the Twiishtree gods to drink the 
somü juice." 


5 à 

* For our preservation, and to drink the somii juice, 
we invite the goddesses Indrancé, V üroonancé, and Ag- 
néyee, to this sacrifice." 


ci S Prithivec ! give usa suitable place to dwell in, 
free from thorns; bestow on us very long dwelling 
houses.” 
pu 
* We pray that the wicked and evil speaking giant 
Vritrüi may not have power to contend with us.” 


« Q Sooryü ! as the husbandman cultivates his field ali 
the year round to obtain barley, so do thou provide for 
me, the sacrificer, somü juice during the spring and the 
other five seasons of the year." 


« © waters! for the preservation of my body forbid 
diseases; that in health we may long behold the sun; 
create medicines.” 


« O waters ! with your waters wash away all the guilt 
that I the sacrificer have committed in sinning, with and 
without knowledge, i in cursing-a holy NEG or in speak- 


$ ing falsely." 


«Oo Vüroonii ! ! thou destroyest all sinners ; this is te 
nature. Therefore, if at any time, through ignorance, we 
have neglected to honour thee, we pray, that if thou art 

UU . 


- —*= 
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displeased with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not 
destroy us." 


«Oo Ügnee, and all ye who are invited, assemble, and 
receiving this our sacrifice, and this our praise, supply us 
with plenty of food.” 


“< O Indrii! let us spend our time each with his own 
wife. Let the messengers of Yümü go to sleep, that they 
may not see us. Do thou give us thousands of beautiful 
cows and horses; number us among the great,” 


« O Indrü! destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
cherish our bountiful friends. Give us thousands of 
beautiful cows and horses; number us among the great.” 


« O Ügnee! enable us abundantly to increase these 
our prayers. We extol thee to the utmost of our ability : 
being subdued by our praises, bestow upon us food, 
power, and excellent wisdom.” 


“< O Hirishchiindri, the priest! O Hürishchündrü, the 
god! Separate the purified somü juice which I have 
brought to this sacrifice; and pour into a holy vessel the 
somii juice which has not yet been purified; and that 
which remains, place in a leathern vessel.” 


« Shoonü-shéphii says, O Ugnee, as the birds at a great 
distance from their nests, on their return to these nests, 


. fly with all their strength, so my mind, destitute of anger, 


and having no desire to return to the enjoyment of great 
riches and wealth, flies to thee.” " 


` 


© O Vüroonii ! as the charioteer, after fatigue in run- 


> 
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ning to a great distance, pleases his horse by different 
services, so we, for our happiness, please thee." 


* J praise Ügnee, the priest [completer] of the offering, 


[first placed in the sacrifice] the impregnated with gifts to 


bestow ; the consuming sacrificator, supplying abundantly 


the gems (of reward.)” 
« O fire, be thou the way of our happiness ; as a father 
to his child, be near to us." 


“€ O visible Vayoo, come. These somü (offerings) are 
prepared ;-drink them ; hear the invitation.” 


“ O Vayoo and Indrü, who dwell in the stream of but- 
ter mixed with food, ye know (that the somií) is ready ; 
come speedily." 


« O Indrii, possessor of the horse, come speedily for 
the védti-incanted praises ; accept the food prepared." 


* May this Sürüswiitee, who commands affectionate 
and true words, the accomplisher (of the work) of the 


wise, accept the sacrifice.” 


* O Indrü, preserved by thee, we ask for the strong 
thunderbolt, that we may conquer in battle.” 


«o Indrii, give us incalculable, excellent, and unde- 


cayable wealth, which consists in cows, food, and long : 


life.” 


E Ügnec, let these women, with bodies anointed with 
clarified butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of 
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tears, enter the parent of water, that they may not be se- 
parated from their husbands, may be in union with excel- 
lent husbands, be sinless, and jewels among women.” 


“ Let us meditate on the divine ruler ( Savitré :) may it 
guide our intellects. Desirous of food, we solicit the 
gift of the splendid sun (Savitrec), who should be stu- 
diously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the under- 
standing, salute the divine sun (Savitrec) with oblations 
and praise."^ f 

x 
SECT. X.—Specimens of the Bramhiinit, from the Rig, 
yitjoort, and UVhiroi Védüs. 


Instructions relative to Sacrifices. 


& Let the priest present offerings to Üshwinee-kooma* 
ră from the flesh of the fourth sheep which is dressing, 
and from the flesh of the goat. Let the mighty Ushwi- 
nee-koomarti partake of the flesh prepared with clarified 
butter, and of the fat and entrails which have been taken 
from the belly. Let the priest also offer the flesh of 
other goats to Üshwinee-koomarit, and to Siirtiswiitéé, 
and to Indrií. Let him present to Ugnee, to Somü, and 
to Indrü, clarified butter mixed with honey; sesamum 
and barley; and let him so conduct my sacrifice that 
it may be perfected. 


“Jn the sacrifice of the horse, the priest must repeat 
forms of praise and petition to the animal; bathe him; 
repeat incantations in his ears and nose; sprinkle him 
with water; slay him; and, removing the entrails, offer 
the burnt sacrifice with his flesh. 


š Fire. h This forms the celebrated incantation called th sem 


Ed 
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“ © priest, with the flesh of the goat worship Üshwi- 
nee-koomarü ; with the flesh of the sheep, Sürüswütce ; 
with the flesh of the bull, Indrü; and with that of the 
goat and the sheep, Vrihüspütee."" 


Of the Sacrifice of Animals. 


« Three altars must be erected; also posts of three 

i " kinds of sacred wood ; seventeen animals must be selected 

l: for the occasion, from each of which three pieces of flesh 

must be cut, one from the right side, another from the 

In breast, and another from the back of the head. Black, or 

white, or speckled animals are to be preferred. "They à 

Er must neither have lost a member, nor have a superfluous 

| one, nor be too young, nor too old, nor labour under any 

EH distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, nor have any 

i scars arising from wounds inflicted by other animals. 

3 asan Sesamum anointed with clarified butter must be offered 

in this sacrifice; in the middle altar must be offered on 

the fire honey, sugar, and milk; on another of the altars 

a meat offering, consisting of boiled rice, honey, and cla» 

rified butter. Near to each altar must sit a bramhiin to 

watch the sacred fire, called Briimha.' Round the fire 

on the middle altar must be placed meat-offerings for the 

ten regents of the quarters. If the sacrificer wish to 

make any petition during this sacrifice, he must do it, 
offering curds to the deity whom he addresses." - 


Ofa Sacrifice offered by the sage Twiishta, for the Destruction of the King 
of the Gods. 


EN “‘Twiishta, a sage, offered a sacrifice for the destruc- 
tion of Indrii, the king of heaven, who had cut off the 


Ya 
ê ' — 4 See vol. ii, page 17. 
, S 
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three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled three fires, 
eastward, westward and southward, and began to offer on 
that to the east, and to invite the gods. The gods arri- 
ved, but not desiring the destruction of Indrü, they be- 
gan to perplex the sage in his work, stealing the different 
appurtenances belonging to the sacrifice: for instance, they 
concealed two pestles which were required to pound the 
rice for the meat-offering ; and this compelled: the sage 
to bruise the rice between his nails: the law of the sacri- 
fice is, that if the priest be desirous of scratching his 
body, he shall do it, not with his nails, but with the 
horn of a deer; this horn the gods likewise took away. 
He offered the curds to the god Vishwii, but the water 
which should have been offered to another god, Vajee, 
the divine guests clandestinely removed. "The bruised 
rice intended to be offered to Sooryti, who is described as 
having no teeth, they removed in the same manner. The 
three kinds of wood which should have been offered in 
the three fires, the gods also stole, as well as the clarified 
butter, which should have been poured on the fire in the 
second stage of the sacrifice. An awning of three kinds 
of cloth, white, blue, and yellow, is used on these occa- 
sions: the white part the gods conveyed away ; a pan of 
water used at this sacrifice, which was surrounded with a 
piece of cloth, on the top of which three kinds of green 
branches were laid ; the body of which was anointed with 
curds and rice; and into which five kinds of precious 
metals or stones, and nine of bruised branches, had been 
thrown, shared the same fate; of ten wooden dishes 
placed round the altar, containing offerings, the two 
placed at the top and bottom of the altar, the gods also 
conveyed away. In this manner they vexed the sage, till 
the tears were seen to fall from the fire to the westward ; 
hence one name of the regent of fire became Roodie 


E 
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from rodüni, to weep; from these tears sprung silver ; 
and hence silver is forbidden to be placed among gifts to 
the gods, as tears are a mark of uncleanness. The sage 
too fell into a state of perplexity ; and hastening to bring 
more clarified butter, to supply the place of that which 
had been stolen, he repeated the prayers incorrectly; for 
instead of repeating “ Be thou the enemy of Indrii,” he 
said, “ Let Indrü be thy enemy,” and thus the giant, 
which was brought into existence by the merit of the sa- 
crifice, and which was to have destroyed Indrti, was 
destroyed by him.’* [The account of this sacrifice is 
continued to a considerable length, but the particulars re- 
semble so much what the author has given in yol. ii. p. 
45, &c. that it appeared unnecessary to go further into 
the subject.] 


The Shénü Sacrifice for rendering an Enemy speechless. 


“The priest who offers this sacrifice is to sit on a 
black seat, wear black garments, offer dark coloured 
flowers ; the four images of the person against whom the 
sacrifice is to be offered, are also to be dressed in black, 
the eyes and mouth painted red, and the breast white. 
The priest must take a hawk, and slay it, placing its flesh 
upon a yellow garment; after a number of other prepara- 
tory ceremonies, he must offer pieces of the flesh in the 
fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, up to 
one thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million times, 
and at each offering use a separate prayer; as he draws 
back his fingers after casting the flesh into the fire, he 
must touch the mouth of the image of the enemy with 


* See the rig-védü. 
1 When offerings are made up to or beyond a thousand, U is supposed that 


an enemy is soon destroyed. 
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them. On this occasion the following prayers are ut- 
tered : 


«O0 Ügnee ! ! make dumb the mouth and words of this 
my enemy." “O Ügnee ! fasten with a peg the tongue 
of this my enemy." “O Ugnee ! ! fill with distraction] the 
mind of this my enemy.” “O Ugnee ! confound the 
speech of the friends of this my enemy.” “O Ugnee ! 
destroy the senses of this my enemy.” 


M n 
* O Ugnee! all the gods are centered in thee; do thou 
render props the judge who is to decide Hasan me, 
and this enemy.” “ O Ugnee ! ! make this judge the ene- 


my of my enemy.” 


In this manner, he must continue the sacrifice for fifteen 
days and nights: in the darkest part of the night, he 
must place a lamp near the altar, and thus address it: 
* O lamp! as the insect, attracted by thee, falls into the 
blaze, so let my enemy be overthrown in the seat of 


judgment.” 


“O Ugnee! thou who art the mouth of all the gods, 
as the smoke entering the eyes renders them dim, so do 
thou destroy the wisdom of my enemy." 


° b Ç š 
« O Ugnee! thou who, by digesting their food, nou- 
rishest mankind, reduce to ashes this my enemy.” 


Having. thus offered the sacrifice, he mU take the - 
ashes, the yellow cloth, &c. and throw them where four 


roads meet." x À 


= See the übhicharü-kandü of the üt'hürvü-védü. These ue 
prayers, from tlie üthürvi-védi, belong to the preceding section ; Ec 
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t 
Of the Devotion called Oopasiini. 


& There are two kinds of oopasiinii, or devotion; first, 
that wherein an invisible being is worshipped through a 
visible object; this is called aropū. The other is medita- 
tion on the deity through a description by sensible objects. 
In these acts of devotion, the mind is employed on the 
name, form, and qualities of the god, by singing, prayer, 
repetition of his name, or meditation, so as to excite in 
the mind religious affections. The mind must be fixed on 
the object of devotion, without any intermission, except 
that which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
life; it must be free from injurious thoughts; full of 
compassion towards the poor, the blind, and even ene- 
mies ; happy both in pain and pleasure; insensible to the 
injuries of others; free from desire of unlawful gains ; 
inust desire no more than necessary food and clothing ; 
and be free from distraction and error." 


a nr ma rr sn ar rc sai maia va ssaa 


« Let the person who wishes to worship the deity in his 

mind, first choose a place on the banks of a river, or near 

a temple of Shivii, or near a shalgramü, or ina field 
where cows are grazing, or near a grove of vilwi trees, 

. or on the roots of a grove of dhatrees, or in a holy place, 

or in a cave, or near a water-fall; at any rate in a secret 

... Spot, where the mind can remain undistracted. He must 
= 4 sit on the skin ofa tyger or a deer, or on a kooshü mat, 
\ or on a blanket ; a white seat is to be preferred. He may 

| sit in any form common: to .the animals, but there are 
eighty-four methods peculiarly excellent ; the ptidmit pos- 
iure, which consists in bringing the feet to the sides, and 
holding the right foot in the left hand, and the lett foot in 


accouut of this sacrifice entes to require that the prayers. should be in- 
serted with it. 


--—. x H 
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[the right hand, is one of the best; another method is to 


| sit cross-legged, and to close with the fingers and feet ail 
| the avenues of respiration The worshipper must next 


withdraw his mind from all sublunary things, and confirm 
his distaste of them, by perpetually holding up to himself 
their unreal nature. He must also bring his mind to an 
undivided attention to the deity, and ina perfectly ab- 
stracted manner fix it on him: thus prepared, he must in 
imagination prepare a beautiful seat for the god, and rea- 
lize in his mind all the visible attributes of him on whose 
form he meditates ; he must so realize every feature and 
member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, love, ten- 
derness, &c.' arising from real vision. In this state of 
mind, he must mentally present all the usual offerings to 
the deity, as, from the primary elements of which his body 
1s composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must 
present, first, from earth, all the fruits of the earth ; from 
the water, water to wash his feet; from the fire, the sacred 
lamps ; from the air, incense, and from the ethereal ele- 
ments, flowers; and from whatever the mind delights in, 
he must present the most precious offerings. Addressing 
himself to the deity, he must say, ** Like myself there is 
not another sinner on earth ;.and like thysélf there is no 
saviour; O god, seeing this is the case, I wait thy will.” 
He must next present a bloody sacrifice, by slaying all 
his. passions, as desire, anger, covetousness, inordinate 
attachment, intoxication, and envy. He must add, “ All 
my works, good or evil, in the fire of thy favour, I present 
to thee asa burnt-offering."'^ 


n See the Vribüdarünyükü Oopünishitd. 
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SECT. XI.—Specimen of the Oopünishitds. 
Of the Creation. 


* Formerly this world (Brtimhti) was in the form of a 
male. He, reflecting, saw nothing but himself. He first 
uttered the sound I: from hence bis name became I. 
Therefore to the present time people first say I, and then 
mention any other name. "The first being became the 
subject of fear. Hethought within himself, if there exists 
no one except myself, from what does my fear arise? By 
looking at himself, his fear was removed. What should 
he fear, when there was none but himself. He enjoyed | 
not pleasure alone; therefore at present men enjoy not 
pleasure alone. Te wished for another. He divided his 
body into two parts like the-lobes of a seed of pulse, and 
one became a male and the other a female. 


* At first, only Brümha, the bramhiin, existed. Being 
alone, he was unable to manage the world, and therefore 
he created the excellent cast'of the kshtitriytis. Among 
the gods, they created Indrü, Vüroonü, Somit, Roodrii, 

"Mayü, Yümi, Mrityoo, Keshanii, &c. Therefore there 
are none more excellent than the kshütriyiis ; at the raj- 
sdoyti sacrifice, the bramhtins were placed below the 

nt shiitriytis, and served the kshütriyüs. The kshiitriy tis 
= alone enjoy this honour ; they sprung from Brümha, the 
bramhün ; and though they have obtained. from Briimha 

_ the greater excellency, yet at the close of any ceremony 
the kshiitriytis seek for the benefits of the ceremony 
through the bramhüíns. Those kshütriyiis who injure the 


bramhüns, destroy their own race, and become great sin- 
ners? —— M ep 
E 
Ñ »e 9 See the Vrihüdarüuyükü Oopünishid. 
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“€ First, was creatéd vacuum, from vacuum air, from 
air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from the 
earth food; from food man,’ who may thus be compared to 
a bird ; of the head no comparison is pretended ; the right 
arm is the right wing, the left the left wing ; the body to 
the navel, is Britmhii ;? the lower extremities, the tail. 
Some persons regard as an established truth the opinion; 
that the body is the whole of man ; others separating the 
actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and con- 


tend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. 
The writer then adds another comparison ; two birds 
having perched on a tree, one [püriim-atmii] eats not of 
$ hy the fruit; the other, [the animal spirit] partakes of the 
D fruit of works. The seed of the tree is delusion; the 
fruit, religion and irreligion ; the roots, the three gooniís ; 
the four kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final eman- 
cipation; the five actions of the tree, the five senses; the 
six natural properties of the tree are, desire, anger, lust, 
excessiye attachment, infatuation, envy ; the seven barks 
are the seven transmutations of food, as explained in the 
preceding note; its eight branches, are the five primary 
elements, the reasoning faculty, personal. identity, and 
wisdom ; its nine apertures, the nine openings in the 
body ; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in the body. As 
a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the 
body, when forsaken by the deity, is filled with darkness ; 
therefore should this divine guest be always retained.” . 


: — On this subject, I beg leave to quote a singular para- 


? The expression here is ünnümüyü poorooshü, or food-made man ; 
which is thus explained; food received into the body, first becomes juiee 


t ` 
} then blood, then flesh, then fat, then bones, then marrow, then seed. 

n . p The whole of the reasoning in this extract is designed to identify God 
tie with matter. 


> 


* See the Toitireeyü Ooptinishtid. 
H 3 
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graph from the rig-védit, as given by Mr. Colebrooke: 
& Then there was no entity, nor nonenity; no world, nor 
sky, nor ought above it: nothing, any where, in the hap- | 
piness of any one, involving or involved : nor water, deep 9 
and dangerous. Death was not; nor then was immor- 
tality: nor distinction of day or night. But rHAT' + 
breathed without afilation, single with (Swüd'ha) her who Í 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] since [has been]. . Darkness there was : [for] | 
this universe was enveloped with darkness, and was undis- `M 
| iinguishable [like fluids mixed in | waters ; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced | 
c by the power of contemplation. First desire was formed n 
| 


3 
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in his mind: and that became the original productive 


seed; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in 
their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of 
entity.” 


Instructions from a Gooroo to his Disciple. 


| Speak the truth; be religious; neglect not learning ; 
give excellent riches to your teacher (gooróo) ; cause not 
; divisions in families; be not indifferent to truth, be dili- 


x 


$ 

Í gent in religious duties, in'self-preservation, in obtaining 

I wealth, in instructing others, and in serving the gods and 
ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and guest, as 
ie gods; serve the good ; refrain from dishonourable actions; 

i perform the good actions you have seen us do; avoid ` 


Na 


3 € The pronoun (Gid), thus emphatically used, is understood to intend 
~ the Supreme Being, according to the ‘doctrines of the Védantti, When ma- 
nifested by creation, he is the entity (sid) ; while forms, being mere illusion, 
are nonentity (6i). ‘The whole of this hymn is expounded according to 5 
the received doctrines of the Indian theology, or Védantü. Darkness and 


desire (tümús aud Eamü) bear a distant resemblance to the chaos and eros 
of Hesiod. "Theog.v. 116." 
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what we avoid ; serve any bramhün more excellent than 
I am. , Whatever presents you make, give them with de- 
Me 1 votion, respect, modesty, fear, and affection. If hereafter 
; religious doubts remain in thy mind, place thyself with 
L | such bramhüns as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford iustruction gratuitously, 
who are compassionate, and desirous of the fruit of works. 
This is the law ; this is advice; this is the meaning of the 


védti; this is the word of God. In this manner must the 
service of the deity be performed." 


Of Absorption, or Emancipation. 


A^ Mc den ' 
« Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, 


which exists for obtaining emancipation, is found within 
] a round piece of flesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the way in which deliverance is ob- 


tained: the soul takes refüge between the taloo in the 
flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the 
| skull. The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, 


passes through the taloo is called the door by which 

| emancipation is obtained. This rational and self- knowing 
| à soul, passing through the way in the skull, takes refuge 
| in fire, that is, taking the form of fire, it encompasses the 


| world;.and in the same manner resides in the wind; 

f | EN in light, in Brümhi; in all which, in its own nature, the 

|! soul resides and reigns. It becomes the regent of speech, 

| ° of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more than 

| this, it obtains Brümhit, whose body is like the air, in- 

AL visible; who is the happy refuge of souls; the giver of 

fee, joy to the mind; the fountain of joy ; and the immortal. 

a Oh! ye disciples advanced in years, worship this Brtim- 
d hü, who is intelligence and religion itself.“ 

AX t Bee fhe Toitixēēyă Ooplinshid, — ^ Ibid, 
- | : HA 
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| SECT. XII.— Remarks. 


Having thus given specimens of the contents of the four 
divisions of the védii, 1 now proceed to offer a few re- 
marks on the merit of these books, by the repetition of a 
sentence of which, says the divine Miínoo, * a priest indu- 
bitably obtains beatitude, let him perform or not perform 
any other religious act. For the basis of these remarks, 
Mr. Colebrooke's very learned essay on the védii is pre- 
ferred, as being incontestible authority. 

x ; 


MC The Hindoos deny that the védiis are human composi- 
tions; yet the author of the essay has given, from the 
védii, the names of many of its writers; and the poora- 
nüs relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy 

“men these védii-writers were: Vyasti, who was himself 
illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children.—Y üshisht'hit cursed his hundred sons, and 
degraded them to the rank of chandaltis. In the rig-védit 
is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the barking 
of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal 
grain.—Bhrigoo murdered his own mother, by cutting off 

her head.—Goutümii cursed his wife for a criminal in- 
trigue with Indrü, and afterwards received her again.— 

Vrihiisptitee, the high-priest of the gods, at a-sacrifice of- 
fered by king Mtiroottii, fell into disgrace among the gods 

E — for his avarice.—Nartidii was Sie by Brunia bis 

ae father,and doomed to be the instigator of quarrels. 


| 
ASI 


1j The des of the védit disagree :—one of the chapters 


of the rig-védii “ contains an instance, which is not sin- 


gular in the védiis, though it be rather uncommon in their ` 


qdidaetío portion, ofa diiquisiaon ona difference of opinion 


among, inspired authors. Some,’ it says, * direct the. 


1 


— 
E: 
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consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without the sacred words (vyahritee), which they here 
‘deem superfluous : others, and particularly Sütyükamií, 
son of Javalii, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length ; and Oodda- 


litkti, son of Uroonii, hasi therefore so ordained the per- 
for mance of the ceremony.’ 


Mr. Colebrooke says, “ Every line [of the prayers of 
the védii] is replete with allusions to mythology, and to 
the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celestial 
spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified | 
heroes (as in the pooranüs); but one, which personifies 
the elements and planets; and which peoples heaven, and 
the world below, with various orders of beings. I observe, | 
however, in many places, the ground-work of legends, 
which are familiar in mythological poems."— But do the 
pooranüs contain any thing more extravagant than some 
parts of what appears in this essay as portions of the védti?* 
Let it be admitted, however, that the idolatry of the yédit 
has reference to the elements only, and not to deified 
heroes, is it then better to worship fire than a man ?— 
Kiimiilii, a bramhtin of Chatitra, a village adjoining to 
Serampore, in conversing one day with some of his fellow 
bramhiüns, advised them to make him a god, instead of 
worshipping a.wooden or a clay image. “ Bring your cla- 
rified butter, your rice, your sweetmeats, your garments - 
to me,” said he.“ My family will be nourished by them.” 


x « He saw this [earth] and upheld it, assuming the form of iibgar [rá- 
rahii]. " oes not this sentence prove, that this third üvütarü wassup- 
posed to have taken place before this part of the védü was written? The’ 
name of Vishwükürmiu, | the Indian vnlcan, is here mentioned, and a 
story given respecting the creation of a cow by the power of religious auste- 
rities; herea person would suspect that he was actually reading the pontaz $ 
nits instead of the védü. - 
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Was not this man’s proposal more rational than the cus- 
tom of throwing clarified, butter into the fire, in the wor- 
ship of this element ?—Farther, is it not probable, that 
the horrid worship of Moloch was really the worship of the 
sun, or of fire? 


Incantations to prevent the effects of poison are found 
in the védit, and noticed in this essay. Such charms aie 
universally resorted to by the Hindoos at this day. Mul- 
titudes of the lower orders, for a few püns of courees, by 
the use of these charms, offer to subdue the power of the 
rankest poison in the world. 


Several parts of the essay contain ascriptions of praise to 
munificent kings" It should seem, that, when ihe Hindoo 
monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to bramhiins 


and flattery to kings in return, were very common, but 


what has this to do in such sacred books as the védtis ? 
The Hindoos, amidst all their vices, are most addicted to 
lying; nor can it excite our wonder, when the véd itself 
contains exaggerations like the following : Amongst other 
offerings at the inauguration of certain kings, are men- 
tioned, on separate occasions, 10, 000 elephants; 10,000 
fendi. slaves; 9000 cows daily ;? 80,000 white horses; 
10,000 female captives, adorned with necklaces, the daugh- 
ters of great men: 1,070,000,000 black elephants decked 
with gold ! ! ! 


* 


Of the natural philosophy of these books, take the fol- 


ÁÀ n cne of the chapters of the rig-védü, we have a woman praising herself 


n the supreme and universal spirit, 


z “ A sacr ed fire was lighted for Bhürütit, son of (Dosh manta, í in Sachi- 
i, al aucta thousand bramhüns shared a thousand millions of cows a 
piece a PRE 
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lowing specimens: “ The sun is born of fire.” “ The 
moon is born of the sun." € Rain is pródtüced from the 
moon.” * Lightning comes of rain.” (fe [the univer- 
sal soul] reflected, “ How can this [body] exist without 
me?" He considered by which extremity he should pe- 
netrate, He thought, “if [without me] speech disconrse, 
breath inhale, and sight view; if hearing hear, skin feel, 
and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and the or- 
gan of generation perform its functions; then who am 17? 
* Parting the suture [scemüntü], he penetrated by this 
route. "That opening is called the suture (vidritee), dnd 
is the road to beatitude (nandiíyü).* rag 


` Much is said in these works of the origin of things, by 
the union of spirit and matter: the following paragraphs 
can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and absurdity, by 
the poorantis: * He felt not delight ; and; therefore, man 


š delights not when alone. He wished [the existence of ] 


another; and instantly he became such, as is man and 
woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, 
to fall in twain; and thus became a husband and wife. 
Therefore was this [body, so separated,] as it were an 
imperfect moiety of himsel: for so Yagnüviülky ti has pro- 
nounced it. This blank, therefore, is completed by wo- 
man. He approached her; and, thence were human be- 
ings produced. She reflected, doubtingly, how can he, 
having produced me from himself, [incestuously] ap- 
proach me? Iwill now assume a disguise. She became a 
cow, and the other became a bull, and epproached her, 
and the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, 


> «c The Hindoos believe, that the soul, or conscious life, enters the body 
through the sagittal suture; lodges iu the brain; and may contemplate, 
through the same opening; the divine perfections. Mind, or the reasorizg 
faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heart." 
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and he into a stallion; one was turned into a female ass, 
the other into a male one; thus did he again approach 
her, and the one-hovfed kind was the offspring. She be- 


‘came a female goat, and he a male one ; she wasan ewe, 
and hearam: thus he approached her, and goats and 
sheep were the progeny. In this manner did he create j 
every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and f 
minutest insects |.” 


The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in 
the védii : “ We seek for more riches from Indrü, whe- 
ther thou procurest them from men, or from the inhabi- 
tants of heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from what- 
ever place, only make us rich." “O Indrü ! we entreat 
thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 

. Stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those 
riches which may be enjoyed, Vibhoo; a great quantity 
of riches we call prtibhoo (Lord).” * O Indrü and Vú- 
roonti! according to our desires, give us riches, and in 
every respect fill us. We pray thee always. to continue 
near us." € O Indrü and Viroonü, we, performing 
these works for thy preservation (nourishment), receive 
riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains 

after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, 
beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 


use." € O Indrü! let us spend our time each with his 


~ e 
uten wife. Let the messengers of Yiümiü (Pluto) go to 
* sleep, that they may not see us. Do thou give us thou- 
_ sands of beautiful cows and horses ; 


the great.” 


BE os taught in the védit, some idea may 
d from the following prayers ; “< Destroy, O sa. 


number us among 


Í 
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exterminate my enemies; annihilate 
a all those who hate me; O precious gem!” «O Üsnee B 
1 | ` T s A TY 

7m. thou wlio receivest the clarified butter, and 


i cred grass,” my foes ° 


; art always 
n &lorious, réduce to ashes our enemies, who are constantly 
à injurious and spiteful.” « Q Indrii ! destroy all our co- 

| vetous enemies, and cherisli our bountiful friends. Give 
us thousands of beautiful] cows and horses; number us 
among the great," The üthürvü has been called the 


anathematizing védii, since it is acknowledged tliat a con- 

| ; siderable portion of it contains incantations for the de- 

j struction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these 

j | ends are now in use among the Hindoos; and it is very 
A p common for a Hindoo, afllicted with a dreadful disease, to 


suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some un- 
known enemy, who has been reading incantations against. 
him. This person not unfrequently employs another 
man to repeat incantations to destroy the effect of those by 
which he supposes himself to be afllicted. hos s. 


The following fragment of a dialogue, may shew the 
perplexity into which the theology of the védit has thrown 
the wisest of the Hindoos: six persons, “ deeply conver- 
sant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
went to Ushwtipiitee, the son of king Kékiütyit, and thus 
addressed him: “Thou well knowest the universal soul; 
communicate that knowledge unto us." When they went 
to him the next day, he thus interrogated them individual- 
ly: “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Oo- 
pümünyoo 2” * Heaven,” said he, * O venerable king!” 
He now turned to Siityiiytignti, the son of Poolooshit, 
saying, “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, descen- 


i dant of Prachintiytigit ?” ** The sun,” answered he, “ O ve- 
i x à xè 
às $ è * Dürbhü, Poa Cynosuroides.” 
Nr 3 
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nerable king!” He next addressed Indrüdyoomnii, the 
son of Bhiilltivee: “Whom dost thou worship as the 
soul, O descendant of Vyaghrüpiüdi." “ Air," replied 
he, “ O venerable king!” He then interrogated Jünií, 
the son of Sürkürakshyü: “ Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of Sürkürakshyŭ ?”? « The etherial ele- 
ment,” said he, “ Ə venerable king 1? He afterwards in- 
quired of Boodhilii, the son of Ushwiittirashwit: “ Whom 
dost thou worship as the sou}, O descendant of Vyaghrii- 
puidii?” « Water,” said he, “ O venerable king m Last- 
ly, he, interrogated Ooddalükit, the son of Üroonü: 
« Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
Gouttimii?” “ The earth,” said he, €O venerable king !” 
He thus addressed them [collectively] : “ You consider 
the universal soul, as it were an individual being; and 
you partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who wor- 
ships, as the universal soul, that which is known by its 
[manifested] portions, and is inferred [from conscious- 


5 o Š $ = 5 om) 
ness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in 


all sonls: his head is splendid, like that of this universal 
soul: his eye is similarly varied; his breath is equally 
diffused; his trunk is no less abundant; bis abdomen is 
alike full; and his feet are the earth; his breast is the al- 
tar; his hair is the sacred grass; his heart, the household 
fire; his mind, the consecrated flame; and his mouth, the 
oblation.” - To this may be added, these prayers, as 
a further proof of that confusion which the védii has in- 
troduced into the devotions of the Hindoos: € May Vü- 


.roonü grant me wisdom ; may fire and Prüjapütee confer 
on me sapience; may Indrií and air vouchsafe me know- 


` 


ledge ; may providence give me understanding : be this 

oblation happily offered ! May the priest and the soldier 

bots my presperity.; may the gods grant me su- 
PL. ; 
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preme happiness: to thee, who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation effectually presented.” 


The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that 


the védü recognizes human sacrifices: “In the pooroo- 
shü-médhii a hundred and eighty-five men, of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to 
eleven posts: and, alter the hymn, concerning the alle- 
&orical immolation of Narayüuii, has been recited, these 
human victims are liberated unhurt: and oblations of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. "This mode of 
performing the poorooshü-médhii, as emblematic cere- 
monies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the ytijoor 
_védii: and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the ri- 
tuals, and by commentators on the stinghitti and bram- 
hünü ; one of whom assigus as the reason, ‘ because the 
flesh of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a 
yügnii, must be eaten by the persons who offer the sacri- 
fice: but a man canpot be allowed, much less required, 
to eat human flesh.’ It may be hence inferred, or con- 
jectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized by 
the védiiitself: but were either then abrogated, and.an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 
must have been introduced in latter times, on the autho- 
rity of certain poorantis and ttintriis fabricated by persons 
who, in this as in other matters, established many unjus- p 
tifiable practices on the foundation of emblems and alle- 
. gories, which they misunderstood." 


. . ^ 
Y am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
remarks which he makes respecting the spuriousness of 


ihe oopiinishiids relating to Rami, Krishnti, &c.; they 
š 


* From poorooshit, man, and médhú, a sacrifice. 
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may be more modern than the others; but I conceive, 
"that the mythology of the védtis has given rise to the 
worship of the deified heroes, and to this whole fabric of 
superstition; the védti mentions Briimha, Vishnoo, Shi- 
vii, and many of the other gods; and encourages thé 
burning of women alive," which is surely a far greater 
crime than any thing done before the images of Doorga, 
Rami or Krishnti, admitting that many detestable indé- 


cencies have been recently introduced at the festivals of. 


these deities: 

Let the reader seriously weigh {hese quotations, and 
then Jet him recollect, that these are parts of the védiis, 
the source of all the shastriis, and, if we must believe 
some persons, the most ancient and venerable books in 
the world. Minoo says, “ A priest who shall retain in 
“¢ his memory the whole rig-védii, would be absolved 
* from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the 
“three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
* hands." Here again, killing the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, and eating food with a person of inferior 
cast, are esteemed crimes of similar magnitude, by Mù- 
noo, “ the son or grandson of Brtimha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of legislators."* 


It will, perhaps, be thought, that the author has wee 
rowed too m: uch from a work already before the world ; 
but he hopes the reader will consider, that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient 
writings like Mr. Colebrooke ; the author also was very 
anxious to do justice to books which have made so much 
noisein the world. He hopes Mr. Colebrooke's known 


candour will excuse his freedom of comment, which has : 


c See p. 93. * Sir W. Jones's preface to Minoo. 
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arisen entirely from a conscientious regard to the jnterests 
of Truth. 


SECT. XII Of the Siz Ditrshinis, 
Or the Writings of the Six Philosophical Sects. 


The six dürshüniis are six Systems of Philosophy, hav- 
ing separate founders, shastrüs, and disciples. Their 
names are, the Voishéshikü, the Nyayti, the Meemangsa, 
the Sankhyü, the Patünjülii and the Védantii dtirshiiniis. 
—The schools in which these systems were taught existed 
in different parts of India, but were held principally in 

` forests or sacred places, where the students might not 
only obtain learning, but be able to practise religious 
austerities : Küpili is said to have instructed his students 
at Günga-sagürii ; Pütünjülee at Bhagü-bhandari; Kù- 
nadü on mount Neelü; Joiminee at Ncelüviitü-moolií ; 
and Goutiimti and Védii-vyasti seem to have instructed | 
disciples in various parts of India. We are not to sup- 
pose that the Hindoo sages taught in stately edifices, or 
possessed endowed colleges ; they delivered their lecture» 
under the shade of a tree or of a mountain; their books 
were palm-leaves, and they taught without fee or reward. 


The resemblance between the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Hindoos has been noticed by Sir W. Jones, 
but in the doctrines taught by the philosophical sects of 
the two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps 
a far stronger resemblance may be traced :— 


Each of the six schools established among i the Badoo 

^ originated with a single. ud a different founder : thus. 

 Kiínadii was the founder of the voishéshikü ; Goutitmü 
vol. ly. I 
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i 
| 
of the noiyayikü ; Joiminee of the Méémangsa; Küpilü | I 
of the sankhyii; Piitiinjiilee of that which bears his : ñ 
name; and Védti-vyasii of the védantiüi ;—as Thales was mm 
the founder of the ionic sect; Socrates of the socratic, "RT 


totle of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of 
“the stoic, &c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those 
| who maintained the opinions ofa particular diirshtinti were 
i called by the name of that dürshünü : thus those who fol- 
" lowed the nyayti were called noiyayikiis; and in the same 


Aristippus of the cyrenaic, Plato of the academic, Aris- t 


| manner a follower of Socrates was called a socratic, &c. 


In the different diirshiintis various opposite opinions À I 
are taught, and these clashing sentiments appear to have 
given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings. The nyayü dürshünü especially appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention 
about names and terms, very similar to what is related 
respecting the stoics: é The idle quibbles, jejune reason- n 

> ings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the | 
schools of the dialectic’ philosophers to ridicule, found 
iheir way into the porch, where much time was. wasted, 
and much ingenuity thrown. away, upon questions of no 


| importance. The stoics largely contributed towards the 
ESI " a Bers ee 
4 confusion, instead of the improvement, of science; by. 


substituting vague and ill defined terms in the room of 
accurate conceptions.’ 


It is also remarkable, that many of the: subjects dis- 
eussed among the Hindoos were the very subjects which 
excited the disputes in the Greek academies, such as the 


p? AE few of the Hindoos axe anxious to obtain real knowledge ; 
they conte P MM with readiug a book or two in order to qualify them- 
selves us priests or teachers, or to dispute and wrangle about the most pue- 

PS ; 


c zile and trifling conceits. & Enfield, p. 316, 319. 


* 


D 
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à eternity of matter; the first cause 3 God the soul of the 
— world; the doctrine of atoms; creation; the nature of 
a the gods; the doctrine of fate; transmigration; succes- 
4 sive revolutions of worlds ; absorption into the divine be- 
ing, &c. [tis well known, that scarcely any subject ex- 
| 4 cited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 


that respecting spirit and matter; and if we refer to the 
Hindoo writings, it will appear, that this is the point up- 
on which the learned Hindoos in the dürshiüniis have par- 
ticularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of th 

tk dispute with the bouddhtis; to this belongs the doctrine 
A d of the voishéshiktis respecting inanimate atoms; that of 
^ ` the sankhytis, who taught that creation arose from un- 
assisted nature, and that of others who held the doctrine 
of the mundane egg." Exactly in this way, among the 
Greek philosophers ‘some held God and matter to be 
two principles which are eternally opposite, as Anaxago- 
ras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others were 
convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and 


— 4 


ae 


essential bond. 'To effect this, two different hypotheses 
were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally 
united to matter in one chaos, and others conceived that 
God was connected with the universe as the soul with the 
body. ‘The former hypothesis was that of the antient 
barbaric philosophers, and the latter that of Thales, 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of Heraclitus,’ 
7 Ge 


| 


^ * An Orphic fragment is preserved by Athenagoras, in which the forma- ù 
tion of the world is represented uuder the emblem of an egg, formed by the 
union of night, or chaos, aui, ether, which at length burst, and disclosed the 
form of nature. The meaning of tlis allegory probably is, that by the ener- . 
gy of the divine active principle upon the eternal mass of passive matter, 

- the visible world was produced,”—Enjield, page 116. 
2 


ranman emia a 
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The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make cou- 
siderable improvements in their philosophy : * The most 
important improvement; says Brucker, * which Anaxago- 
ras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that 
of separating, in his system, the active principlein nature 
from the material mass upon which it acts, and thus intro- 
ducing a distinct intelligent cause of all things. The 
similar particles of matter, which he supposed to be the 
basis of nature, being without life or motion, he concluded 
that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent 
principle, or infinite mind, existing separately from | 


matter, which having a power of motion within itself, first. 
- communicated motion to the material mass, and, by unit- 
ing homogeneal particles, produced the various forms of 
nature. A similar progress is plainly observable among 
the Hindoos: the doctrine of the voishéshikti respecting 
atoms was greatly improved by the light which Védü- 
vyasii threw on the subject, in insisting on the necessity of 
an intelligent agent to operate upon the atoms, and on 
this axiom, that the knowledge of the Being in whom re- 
sides the force which gives birth to the material world, is 
necessary to obtain emancipation from matter. 
Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or 
sceptical sect, * the leading characier of which was, that it 
L3 called in qüestion tlie trutà of every system of opinious 
adopted by other sects, and held no other settled opinion, 
| but that every thing is uncertain. Pyrrho, tlie founder 
of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexander into 
1. India, and to have conversed with the bramhtins, imbibing . 
from their doctrine whatever might . seem favourable (o 
4 his natural propensity to, doubting. These Greek scep- 
j tics asl , What can be certainly known concerning a being, 
i of whose form, subsistence, and place, we know nothing ? 


` 


i On the subject of morals, they say, there appears to be 
nothing really good, and nothing really evil.—So among 
m ihe Hindoos there arose a sect of unbelievers, the boud- 
i | dhüs, having its founder, its colleges, and shastriis. Many 
| ; ofthe Hindoos maintain, that the dtirshtintis owe their 
i origin to the dispute between the bramhiins and the boud- 
| / dhiís; but this supposition probably owes its origin to the 
fact, that the Hindoo philosophers of three of these schools 
weremuch employed in confuting the bouddht philosophy; 
the following may serve as a specimen of the arguments 
i ; used on'both sides :— The bouddhiis affirm, that the world 
sprung into existence of itself, and that there is no crea- 
tor, since he is not discoverable by the senses. Against 
this, the writers of the orthodox dürshüntís insist, that 
proof equal to that arising from the senses may be ob- 
tained from inference, from comparison, and from sounds. 
| The following is one óf their proofs from inference: God 
; exists; this we infer from his works. The carth is the 
work of some one—man has not power to create it. It 
must therefore be the work of the being whom we call 
God.—When you are avsent on a journey, how is it that 
your wife does not become a widow, since it is impossible 
to afford proof to the senses that you exist? According to 
our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband we 
know that he exists; but according to yours, the woman 
ought to be regarded as a widow. Again, where there is 
smoke, there is fire: smoke issues from that mountain— 
thercfore there is fire in-the-mountain.—Tt will not excite 
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! The bouddhüs, say tlie bramhiins, disregard all the doctrines and ceremo- 
nies of religion ; Respecting heaven and hell, which can only be proved to exist 
from inference, they say, we believe nothing. There is a heaven Who says 
this—aud what proof is there, that after sinning men will be punished? . 
‘The worship of the gods we regard not, since the promised fruit hangs only 

on an inference, ç : 


13 
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surprize, that an atheistical sect should have arisen among š 
; the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six philo- 
. Sophical schools were atheistical, the Voishéshikii, the 


Meemangsa, and the Sankhyii.*. 


The system adopted by Pythagoras, in certain particu- 
Jars, approaches nearest to that of the bramhiins, as ap- 


; pears from his doctrine of the metempsychosis, of the ac- 
` tive and passive principles in nature, of God as the soul 
_ of the world, from his rules of self-denial and of subduing 


the passions; from the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself in giving instructions to his pupils; from his ab- 
staining from animal food,! &c.—In all these respects, the 
Hindoo and Pythagorian systems are so much the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing 
to the opinion “ that India was visited, for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, 
and others, who afterwands became eminent philosophers 
in Greece." 


That which is said of Pythagoras, that he was possessed 
ofthe true idea of the solar system, revived by Copernicus, 


' and'fully established by Newton, is affirmed of the Hindoo 


philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without founda- 
tion. 


In all these, and other respects, may be traced sucha 


close agreement between the philosophical opinions of the 


* From tliese and from the bouddliüs more than twenty inferior sceptical 


Sects are said to have Sprung. 


z 


1 Kot only man, but brute animals are allied to the divinity ; for that-one 
spirit which pervades the universe Unites all animated beings to itself, and to 
cone another, Itis therefore unlawful to kill or eat animals, whicli are al- 
ied to us in their Principle of life.— Enfield, page 405. m Ibid. 
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learned Greeks and Hindoos, ‘that, coupled with the re- 
ports of historians respecting the Greek sages having 
visited India, we are led to conclude, that the Hindoo and 
Greek learning must have flourished at one period, or 
£ nearly so, that is, about five hundred years before the 
? Christian era. 


| Among those who profess to study the dtirshiintis, none 
| at present maintain all the decisions of any particular 
| School or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doc- 
trine of the védantii seems chiefly to prevail among the 
best informed of the Hindoo ptindits: on the subject of 
£ abstract ideas and logic, the nyayü is in the highest 
| esteem. On creation, three opinions, derived from the 
| | diirshtiniis, are current: the one is that of the atomic phi- 
| losophy ; another that of matter possessing in itself the 
power of assuming all manner of forms, and the other, 
$ that spirit operates upon matter, and produces the uni- 
| verse in all its various appearances. The first opinion is 
; that of the voishéshikii and nyayü schools; the second is 


AT that of the sankhyii, and the last that of the védantti. 
i The Patünjülii, respecting creation, maintains that the 
4 universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter in 


a visible form. The Meemangsa describes creation as 
arising at the command of God, joining to himself dhürmü 
and tidhtirmti, or merit and demerit. Most of the dtirshti- 
ntis agree, that matter and spirit are eternal. These 
works point out three ways of obtaining emancipation : the 
knowledge of spirit, devotion, and works. 


Some idea of the doctrines taught in each of these six 
. schools, may be formed by perusing several of the follow- 
B ing sections. : 


14 
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SECT. XIV.—Of the Sankhyà Ditrshiinii. 


Küpilü.is supposed to have been the founder of this 


sect; he is honoured by the Hindoos as an incarnation of 


Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however, denies that the sen- 
tences known by the name of Ktipilti’s sootriis are his ; he 
says, ‘The text of the sankhyŭ philosophy, from which 
the Bouddhü sect seems to have borrowed its doctrines, 
is not the work of K iipilit himself, though vulgarly ascribed 


"to him; but it purports to be composed by Eeshwirii- 


Krishnti; and he is stated to have received the doctrine 
immediately from Küpilü, through successive teachers, 
after its publication by Pünchüshikhii, who had been him- 
self instructed by Usooree, the pupil of K ipilii." 


Kiüpilii has been charged, and perhaps justly, with 
favouring atheism in his philosophical sentiments; nor is 
it wonderful, that men.so swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible 
Being to the contemptible rules of so many ants, should be 
given up to pronounce an opinion from which nature her- 
self revolts; “ No Go» ! !"— However, the reader will be 
able to form a correct idea of these opinions, from the 
translation of the Sankhyti-sarii, and other works which 
follow. 


` 


, ^ Itis uncertain which of the dürshünüs is the most ancient: it is how- 
ever conjectured, that this is the order of their rise: the Voishéshikü, the 
. Noiyayikü, the Meemangsa, the Sankhyt, the Patünjúlü, and then the Vé- 

danti ; and the author would have placed them in this order, but being con- 
` fined to time in issuing this volume, he was obliged to place the account of 


ay Ei 
that first w hich was most ready for the press. 
"TEX. 


= 
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SECT. XV.—Treatises still extunt belonging to this school 
of philosophy. 


Sankhyü-sootrü, or the. original sentences of Küpilü. 

Sankhyü-prüviüchüni-bhashyii, a comment on ditto. 

Sankhyü-tüttwit-koumoodee, a view of the Sankhyii phi- 
losophy. 

Sankhyü-bhashyii, a comment on the Koumoodee. 

Sankhyü-chündrika, ditto. 

Ditto by Vachtisptitee-mishrit. 

Sankhyü-sarii, the essence of the sankhyii doctrines. 

Süteekü-sankhya-prükashü, explanatory remarks on ditto. 

A comment on this work. 

Kiüpilü.bhashyii, a comment by Vishwéshwiiréé. 


SECT. XVI.— Translation of the Sankhyitesarit, written 
by Vignanit-bhikshookit. 


* Salutation to God, the sel£existent, the seed.of the ` 
world, the universal spirit, the all-pervading, the all-con- 
quering, whose name is Mühüt.? 


« 'The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in 
the Sankhyü-karika ; according to my ability, I now pub- 
Ush the Sankhyü-sarü-vivékii, in which { have collected 
the essence of the Sankhyü doctrines, which may all be 
found in the karikas.” In the Sankhyü-bhashyü, I treated 
of natureat large; in this work the subject is but slightly 
touched. 


« It is the doctrine of the védti and the smritees, that ` 
emancipation? is procured by the wisdom which discrimi- 


* The Great, or excellent. r Explanatory remarks in verse. 
3 Deliverance from a bodily state, or, from subjection to tran$migrations. 
: 1 
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nates between matter and spirit. This discrimination 
will destroy the pride of imaginary Separate existence ;: 
as well as passion, malevolence, works of merit and de- 
merit, which arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, pas- 
sion, &c. ; and thus the fruit of actions will cease; for 
the works connected with human birth being discarded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evils being ut- 
terly extinguished, the persons obtain emancipation. Thus 
say the védtis, smritees, &c. 


“€ He who desires God, as well as he who desires no- 
thing, though not freed from the body, in the body be- 
comes God. If a person well understands spirit, he 
[knows himself to be] that spirit. What should a man 
desire, what should he seck, tormenting his body? When 
all the desires of the heart are dismissed, a mortal becomes 
immortal, and here obtains Brümhü. He who anxiously 
desires to obtain an object, is re-produced with these de- 
sires in the place on which his mind was fixed. All his 
worldly attachment is destroyed, whose desires are con- 
fined to spirit. l 


.* The smritees, and the koormii and other pooraniís, 
declare, that passion, hatred, &c. arise from ignorance, 
and that ignorance gives birth to works of merit and de- 


‘merit; all which are faults, since they invariably perpe- 


tuate transmigrations. The Makshiü-Dhiirmi thus speaks, 
The organs of the man who is free from desire, do not go 
after their objects ; therefore he who is freed from the exer- 
cise of his members, will not receive a body, for it is the 


s * That is, that the human Spirit is separate from the divine. 
* These are, bodily pains, sorrow from others, and accidents, 
-E Á part.of the Mühabharütii, e 


3 
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| thirst-producing seed of desire which gives birth to crea- 
tures. 


A 


| v i P Some say, hell is the fruit of works; butif so, why 

w! is desire made an impelling cause, for no one desires hell ? 

The answer to thisis, thatif no one really desires hell, 

, there is however a degree of desire. We hear, that there 

| is a hell, which is composed of a red-hot iron female, on 

which adulterers are thrown : notwithstanding the know- 

ledge of this; however, the love to women still remains, 

| The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, selfishness, 

` ¿ passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from the actions 

À Me of former births, at the moment of a person’s birth be- 

come assistants to actions; as the existence of pride, pas- 

My sion, or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with 

earthly attachment. Men who are moved by attachment, 

envy, or fear, become that upon which the mind is sted- 
fastly fixed. 


` « As soon as the fruit of works begins io be visible, 
| pain will certainly be experienced. Wherever false ideas 
| and selfishness exist, there will be passion, and wherever 
PL passion exists, there will be found envy and fear; there- 
fore passion is the chief cause of reproduction. The fire 
of wisdom destroys all works. . Some one asks, How are 
works consumed ? The answer is, the wise cease to expe- 
rience the fruit of works. But how far'does wisdom 
consume works? It destroys all [the fruits of] actions 
except those essentially connected with a bodily state ; 
and after consciousness? shall be destroyed, every vestige 
of the fruits of actions will be extinguished. Another 
says, When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and 


4 Münü, or consciousness, is called one of the primary elements. — ' x 
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with them their fruits; why then introduce confusion into 
the subject, by saying, that wisdom destroys the fruit of 
works? The author replies, I have considered this objec- 
tion at large in the Yogt-Varttiktii—The sum of what 
has been said is this, False ideas, selfishness, passion, and 
other evils are extinguished as soon as a person obtains 
discriminating wisdom ; and he in whom the three evils 
are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This is also declar- 
ed in two sooirtis of the Yogü shastriis, [the Patüngülü]. 
Thus the first section ends with the proof, that discrimi- 
nating wisdom produces emancipation. 


Section 2.—We now come to describe the connection 
between spirit and that which is not spirit? Popularly 
speaking, that is spirit, which is capable of pain or plea- 
sure. "That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We 
call that discriminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit 
from matter according to their different natures, the im- 
materiality of the one, from the materiality of the other, 
the good of the one, from the evil of the other, the value 
of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the védü : Spirit is not this, is not that: it is immea- 
surable ; it cannot be grasped (therefore) it is not grasped ; 
undecayable, it decays not; incapable of adhesion, it does 
not unite; it is not susceptible of pain; it is deathless. 
"Thus also the smritees : ‘That which is impervious to every 

- faculty is seen through the glass of a religious guide ; by 
this discovery ev ery earthly object is cast into the shade. 
He who is constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees 
not the evil that befals him till it is too late. Spirit is not 
matter, for matter is liable tochange. Spirit is pure, and 
wise: knowing this, let false ideas be abandoned. In this 
manner, he who knows, that spirit, separate from the 
body and its members, is pure, renounces in a measure 


b 


` 
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the changes of matter, and becomes like the serpent when 
he has cast off his old skin. A Sankhyü-sootrii also con- 
ç firms this: Correct knowledge when obtained, saying no, 
| no, renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminating 
bd ; wisdom. The Mütsyü pooranit also thus describes cor- 
rect knowledge, When all things, from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of matter, 
are known in their separate state, discriminating wisdom 
is perfected. 'The wisdom by which the difference between 
l animate and inanimate substances is determined, is called 
i knowledge. Should a person be able to distinguish be- 
tween matter and spirit, still itis only by employing his 
A ha knowledge exclusively on spirit that he obtains eman- 
cipation. This is the voice of the védi and smritees, 
€ Spirit know thyself.” 


The Pattinjiilti says, We call those ideas false by which 
a person conceives of that as spirit which is not spirit ; in 
this case, matter is treated as supreme. Some one ob- 
jects, How can false ideas be destroyed by discriminating 
wisdom, since these false ideas are fixed on:one thing 
and wisdom on another? The author replies, this rea- 
soning is irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by 
examining that which is not spirit, and from this exami- 
nation will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know- 
ledge of spirit arises from yogt, or abstraction of mind ; 
and this leads to liberation; but not immediately, for 
discriminating.wisdom is necessary. The false idea which | 
leadsa man to say, I am fair, L am sovereign, I am bappy, 
Y am miserable, gives rise to these unsubstantial forms. 
The védii, smritees, and the nyayü declare, that the dis- 
criminating wisdom, which says, I am not fair, &c. de- 
stroys this false idea.’ Error is removed, first, by doubts ` 
respecting the reality of our conceptions, and then by 
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more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first mis- 
takes a snail-shell for silver; but he afterwards doubts, 
and at length ascertains that it isa snail-shell. By this © 
sentence of the védü, Briimhii is not this, is not that, 


| 
| 
Í 
i 
| 
besides him there is none else, nothing so excellent as he x 
is,—it is declared, that there is nothing which destroys | 
false ideas so much as discriminating wisdom, and that | 
no instruction equals it for obtaining liberation. The l 
Geeta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
distinguishes between soul and body, and between ‘soul 
and the changes of the bedy, obtains the Supreme. Here D 


. =. . NS . 5 š 
we are taught from the Gecta, that discriminating wis- š š p 
dom leads to liberation : therefore wisdom, seeing it pre- | | 
vents false ideas, is the cause of liberation. This wisdom Ë 


is obtained by yogü, or abstraction of mind, and. as it 
removes all necessity for a body, and distinguishes soul 

from body, it destroys false ideas. By this wisdom the 

| person at length attains to such perfection, that he esteems 
| all sentient creatures alike, and sces that spirit is every 
thing. This is the doctrine of the véd, of the smritees, 

x and of all the dürshiínüs; other kinds of knowledge can- 
| not remove app prain The védantii, differing 
_ from the sankhyŭ, teaches, that discriminating wisdom 
| procures for the possessor absorption into Britmhi; the 
| sankhyü says, absorption into life [jēcvù]. "That dis- 
| crimination can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, 
ae will scarcely be believed, for this discrimination merely 
I . removes false ideas, for the time; for afterwards, when 
| this wisdom shall be lost, FOREN willreturn: thus the 
E person who, by discrimination, discovers that the snail- 
| "shell is not silver, at some future period is deceived by 
| appearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver. 
| An objector says, Your argument proves nothing, for 
uw. comparison is not just: after the person has iea 

T nm : 
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a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is liable 
to fall again into the same mistake, but it is merely on 
account of distance, or of some fault in vision : the false 
idea which leads a person to pronounce matter to be 
spirit, arises simply from some habit in our nature: this 
is the opinion of all believers. When a child is first born, 
nothing can remove his false conceptions, which therefore 
become very strong; but assoon as disctiminating wisdom 
thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called the wise 
discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, he 
has certainly more or less of false judgment; but after 
obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation is destroyed ; 
and this being removed, passion is destroyed ; after which, 
the false idea cannot remain ; it therefore appears that 
you introduced an incorrect comparison. If any one ob- 
jects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding 
and the vital principle upon each other is the cause of 
false judgment, we say it is impossible, for discriminative 
wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake 
cannot again occur. He who is acquainted with abstrac- 
tion [yogti] does not fall into this error [of confounding 
spirit with matter], but he who is not under the influence 
of abstraction does. . Establishment in the habit of dis- 
crimination is thus described in the Gééta: O Pandüvii, 
he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, 
neither dislikes nor desires the three qualities which lead 
to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. He who considers 
himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected 
by sensible objects, and who desists from all undertakings, 
has overcome all desire. Hereafter we shall speak more 
of the nature of wisdom. 


If any one should say, that the objects by the know- 
ledge of which discrimination is to be perfected are too” 
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numerous to be known separa ately, how then can this per- 
fection be obtained, and if not obtained, how can it be. 
said to procure emancipation? This objection is of no 
weight, for though these objects should be innumerable, 
` yet by their visibibility or immateriality, one or the other 
of which circumstances is common to all things, a just 
discrimination may be acquired. That which displays, 
being the agent, must be different from that which is 
displayed: the thing manifested must be different from 
that which manifests it; asa vessel must be different from 
‘the light which brings itto view; and intention different 
from the thing intended. By this mode of inf ferring one 
thing from another, the understanding 1s proved to be 
distinct from the things discovered-by it, and by this ope- 
ration of the understanding it is further pr -oved, that the 
agent and the object are not the same thing ; this esta- 
 blishes my argument. What I mean is this, spirit is dis- 
tinct from that which it discovers, but spirit itself is also 
an object c capable of being known. An opponent here 
starts an objection, addressing himself to the author, You 
E wanti to establish the fact, that spirit is distinct from mat- 
ter; but your argument proves merely that. spirit is dis- 
tinct from the operations of the understanding, which 
operations are. made known by spir it itself. You teach, 
ie work of unassisted spirit to make known the 
E: understanding; : from which the only in- 
at can be ye drawn is, that spiriti s different from 
s » opera is kc t that matter is different from š spirit. 3 
FP ai au eye ‘his ar yn. mper you. 1 do not ` 
sun KET say: My argument i is this, that the 
tic onsof he ivirsanding: are boundless, AA that the 


op 
i works 9 | nature are Boundless : ; also; ‘now the works of na- 
EC UM | with the 0! s operations o of the un under stand-- 


ing, and therefore, in prov d that spir irit is isdistiuct fromthe 
° i : ; 4 " : zi 
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one, I have proved that it is of course distinct from the 
other ; and also that spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, i 
everlasting, undivided, and wisdom itself. The noiyayikü 
maintains the same idea, when in his system it is affirmed, 
that the earth is a created substance, and in consequence 
an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From this doc- 
trine of the noiyayikti, the proof arises of the unity and 
eternity of this cause, as well as that the creator is omni- 
present, boundless, and unchangeable. When a person 
is, able to distinguish between the revealer and the thing 
revealed, he discovers, that the former is immutable, and 
the other mutable. Therefore in different parts of the 
commentary on the Patiinjiilti, by V yasii, we find the idea, 
that the wisdom which enables a person to distinguish 
between the understanding and spirit leads to emancipa- | 
tion, If this be so, though a person should not have | 
| 


correct ideas of every part of nature, yet discrimi- - 
nating wisdom may exist; for be knows in general that 
the revealer and the revealed are distinct: and to this 
agree the words of a sage, sight and the object of sight ` 
are distinct; the knowledge of this destroys the false 
idea. From these premises we also conclude, that 
spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable. Where- 
fore we maintain, that sight and the obje t of sight 
are distinct. A modern védantikii had said | that when 
the distinction is made between matter and spirit, 
discrimination is applied to things as objects of sight, and 
gives these illustrations, He who perceives a jar, is not 
that jar in any respect ; he who perceives a body, that is, 
he who calls himself I {myself] is not the body. But, 
says the author, this is not admitted, for the védü says, 
that “ spirit is to be perceived,” and hereby spirit is de- 
clared to be an object of sight; how then can a distinction 
VOL. Ly. K 
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be maintained? The védantikti says, I meant, that which 
to spirit itself is the immediate object of perception, and 


therefore your objection is invalid. The.author says, If | 
this is your meaning, your mistake is stiil greater, for Y i ` 
visible objects are seen only through the bodily organs, ! 


and not by unassisted spirit. The védantikü replies, 
When the védü speaks of:spivit being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding only : for | 
the understanding cannot make spirit known; it can only 
make known its own operations; nor is there any reason 
why another should make known God: he is made 


— ae 


known, and makes himself known: therefore the meaning 
of the védit, that.spirit is perceptible, can only mean that A 
it may be known, for spirit can never be visible. ‘The au- 


thor says, When you pronounce the word I, spirit is indi- 
cated, for when any oue says I, spirit [self] is meant ; 
but you say spirit is not visible, as the Bouddhtis also 
dt contend, who affirm, that the sense of happiness and mi- 
sery lies-in the understanding, and not in any other being. 
i -Jn the same manner you affirm that. spirit, [like 3igbt;] 
is itself visible, and the Bouddhüs declare that the un- 
derstanding is light. We obtain nothing from hence, 


however, relative to matter; but the great desideratum 
was to shew, that liberation arose from that discrimination 
which distinguishes spirit from matter. This fault has 
been examined in the commentaries. If we speak of dis- 
eximipationias applied to matter in a general way, there 
are gtill many general principles, as mutability, com- 
poundness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, 
partaking of the nature of twenty-four principles, and 
applied to these general principles [not confining our- 
‘selves to one]: if we therefore say, that liberation is to 
be obtained by discrimination, we introduce confusion in- 
to the subject [the reverse of discrimination]. This there- 


` 
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i fore is not admitted, for that knowledge which removes 
| false ideas, procures liberation. If it should be said, that 
discrimination applied generally destroys all appropria- 
tion, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the 


, védü and smritees, which teach, that discrimination must 
bd be applied to every form of matter, as, I am not the body, 
| I am not the organs, &c.? To this it is answered, The 
| proposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, be- 
cause general ideas indicate particular ones.—In this se- 
cond section, Vignanü-bhikshookü has explained the na- 


eee 


ture of that discrimination which procures liberation. |] 


À Section $.—In order to obtain emancipation, it has'been i 
said, that a person must obtain discrimination which dis- | 
1 


| 


tinguishes spirit from matter. What then is matter 2 
25 
viz. crude matter, the understanding, consciousness of I 
personal identity, the qualities of the five primary ele- 
ments, the eleven organs, and the five primary elements. i 
In these, either as the attribute or the subject, are includ- 
ed quality, action, and kind. In all these parts of mat-. 
ter, the abstract idea is, the materiality of all things, which 1 
arises from some change of its primitive state, either me- j 


Commonly speaking, it is divided into twenty-four parts, | 


diately or immediately. 


Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following 
synonyms ; pritkritee,* shtiktee,” tija,* pritdhanii,* tivy tk- 
tii,” tümü; maya,’ tividya, &c. as say the great sages. i 
In the smritces it is called Bramhcé vidya, tividya, prü- 
kritee, püra.* 'Phis crude matter is considered as pos- 1 
sessing the three qualities [goonüs] in exact equilibrium, 


sk 
= The natural or primary state. Y Power or energy. * The unpro- 
duced. 2 "The chief, > That which is latent. © Darkness. 
4 Mlasion. `€ Ignorance. ^ f Sacred knowledge. — € Excellence, 3 
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from which we are to understand, that it is not an effect 
produced by some cause. By this state of equilibrium is 
to be understood the absence of increase or decrease, viz. 
a state in which no effect is produced.  Mühüt [intellect], 
&c. are effectis, and are never in a state in which no effect 
is produced: this is the definition. 


$ 
| 
f 
I 
! 
t 
] 
4 


Wherever the three goontis are uncqnal, we still call it 
crude matter, but in this case we speak improperly. We 
have said, that crude matter is not an effect; and we have | 
borrowed it from the original sankhya. ` Matter, in its 
natural or crude state, is not possessed of.the three | 
qualities : of this doubt not; nor is it distinct from the ( ë 
three qualities ; this likewise is an undoubted axiom ; fer f 
the sankhyü sootriis teach, that the three qualities are not 
| the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural state itself ; 
š and this is also taught in the Patünjülii and its commen- 
- taries, which declare, that crude matter and these qualities 
.arethe same. [If all effects arise from these causes, it is 

vain to seek after another natural state of matter distinct 
"from this. <“ The qualities of matter,” this and such like 
expressions are similar to “ the trees of a forest;" but 
the trees are not different from the forest. “ The sütwü, | 
rüjü, tümü, are qualities of matter in its natural state.” | 

This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the effect 

of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eter- | 
- nal; or that they are both the causes and the effects of j 
~ mühüt, (intellect). | It is said in the védii, that the crea- 

tion of intellect arose from the inequality of the qualities : 

_ this inequality is thus explained; In intellect there is a ds 
much larger portion of the good quality (siitwit), and 

therefore the two other qualities do not make their ap- ES: 
pearance, but the good quality is made manifest; and £ > 

+ 


NOE. r 


from hence: arises: excellent conduct. In this manner 
=e x ^ 
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Í 
i [four properties being added] the twenty-eight princi- 
] ples [or properties of bodies] are accounted for. The 
effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus 
stated in the védü: first, all was tümü [the natural state 
of matter]; afterwards it was acted upon by another 
[thing], rüjü, [passion] and inequality was the conse- 
quence; then rüjü being acted upon, another inequality 
was produced, and hence arose the sütwü [excellence]. 
The stitwii and other qualities we call things (drüvyii), 
| because they are possessed of the qualities of happiness, 
i light, lightness, agreeableness, &c.; and are connected 
T with union and separation ; but though not subject to any 
( & other thing, they form the material of which everything ` 
Ü is made. We call them qualities, since they operate as 
assistants to the vital energy; they also imprison the 
spirit. We say, that the organs are possessed of happi- 
ness, misery, infatuation, &c. and in the same manner we 
| speak of the qualities, because there is an union between 
ihe attribute and the subject, similar to that which exists 
between the thoughts and the soul. The sütwü E^ 
though distinguished by the terms light, favour, &c. 
said to have the nature of happiness, by way of pre-emi- 
nence. So also the rüjü, though it has the nature of 
impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by 
way of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of mi- 
E. sery; and thus also the tümü, though it is described as a ` 
eae covering [a veil or dark cloud] and has the nature of 
| stupidity, &c. yet, by way of pre-eminence, it is to have 
the nature of infatuation. The effects produced by the. 
+ three goontis are indicated by their names: the abstract 
A noun derived from the present participle si, is stitwti, 
| existence, entity, or excellence; by which etymology, the 


ir pre-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is in- 
^ à tended. Rüjü refers to a medium state [neither good nor 
| x 3 
J 
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bad] because it awakens the passions. The tümü, the 
worst, because it covers with darkness. 


The three goontis have an innumerable individuality 
[reside in many]. From this rule of the sankhyi it fol- 
lows, that those who are distinguished as possessors of the 
stitwii goonti, are known by gentleness and other qualities. 
So also those possessed of the rij are known by the mo- 
bility of this goonti, and those possessed of the tümü, by 
the heaviness of this goonti. But even if the goontis were 
each considered as one, yet must they be considered as 
pervading all, for we are taught that [by them] many 


- worlds were cr eated atonce. An objector says, how is it 
possible, that from one cause an endless number and va- 


riety of productions could spring? To this another an- 
swers, To the union of this one cause to numberless pro- 
ductions, this variety is to be attributed. To the last 
speaker the author replies, T he three goonŭs, which per- 
vade every thing, do not of themselves produce this va- 
riety; for, though they perváde all things, they are not 


‘united to them. The sum of this doctrine is, that the 


goontis haye each innumerable individualities, and are to 
be esteemed as things and not as qualities.— To this one 
objects, The gooniís are three; how then can they be said 
to be innumerable? The author replies, they are called 
three in reference to their collected state, in the same man- 
ner as the voishéshiktis comprise the elementary forms of 
matter in nine divisions. To the goontis may also be as- 
cribed unan as being both atomic and all-pervading. 


‘If these properties be not ascribed to them, how shall 


wes account for the active nature of the rüjü goonii, 
and for. the sentiment which some properly entertain, 
that the: all-pervading ether i is an original cause? If you 
say, that e every cause is all-pervading [but not atomic] 
then the boundaries. of things cannot be ascertained. 


: 
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While other dürshünits ascribe the origin of things to 


matter, the voishéshikti dürshünit contends, tiat from 
false, for the 


` t ç 
"< earthiy atoms the earth arose, but this is 
first [assisting] cause is void of scent, &c. -This is our 
opinion, and in this opinion we are supported by the 


Vishnoo pooranii, &c.. The great sages have taught, that 


> 


n 


| ihe first cause is unperceived ; that matter is subtile [ap- 


| ,proaching invisibility], underived, identified with entity 


and non-entity, void of sound, impere ptible to the touch, 


NE without form, and is pervaded by théxhree goontis. "Phe 


first cause is underived, has no producer, and is undeeay- 
> Š able. The hypothesis of the voishéshiktis, that smell, &c. 
9 exist in the first. [assisting] cause, we have already con- 
futed in the comment. 


An inquirer suggests, if matter is both atomic and all- 
pervading, and, possessing the three goontis, has an end- 
i less individuality, is not your conclusion destroyed, that 
it is undivided and inactive? The author answers, I have 
mentioned individuality as a property of matter purely in 
reference to it as a cause; as odour [though of many 
kinds] is an universal property of earths; and the all- 
pervading property of matter is proved by the same pro- 
perty in ether [which has been pronounced to be one of 
the causes of things]. ‘Thus, although it be maintained, 
that the creatures are many, and that creation is compos- 
ed of many parts, yet they are all one when we speak of 
things in reference to their generic nature. The védü 
also confirms this doctrine, when it mentions, “ the one 
unproduced.” Matter is also called inert, because it 
does not tend to any object, and because it has no con- 
sciousness of its own existence. But, if when you say, 
that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
? motion, you will contradict the védü and smritees, for 
! š ` ata RES 5 
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they declare that matter possesses motion [agitation] ; 3 
therefore when we say that matter is inert, our meaning 
must be confined to this idea, that it does not tend to any 
object, and is free from consciousness ofits own existence. 
Whatever else is included in matter, is shewn in the com- 
ment, [Sankhyŭ-Bhashyŭ]. The proof from inference, 
relative to the nature of matter is this, intellect, &c. the 
effect of matter, are identified with pleasure, pain, and in- 
fatuation; and the things to which intellect, &c. give 

rise, are identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. 
From the effects therefore we see to the cause, matter. 
Thus, when we see a garment, we gain this knowledge, 


that cloth is composed of thread." The védü and smri- 


lees confirm this argument. We have thus ascertained 
by inference, that matter is identified with pleasure, pain, 
and infatuation; but further particulars of matter may 
be learned from the shastriís and by abstraction. 


Some one says, the fruit of the siítwii goonü is declar- 
ed to be happiness, joy, &c. but except in the mind, we 
discover no happiness on earth—none in the objects of 
the senses: therefore this declaration is not confirmed. 
Yo this a third party replies, True, we see not happiness 
in the objects of sense; but the excellency of very beau- 
tiful forms produces happiness. The author denies the 
premises, and says, If excellency be admitted as a spe- 
cies, as well as blueness, yellowness, &c. it will involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject. Further; in 
a lapse of time, the same excellent form which gave plea- 


° sure excites pain. We term that in’ which excellency 


E The pündit who assisted the author in. this translation, supplied another 
comparison: Butter arises from! milk—the source is milk, the means is 
churning, the effect is butter : from this effect we infer, that all milk pos- 
sesses a butter-producing guanya 
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resides, the happy : [therefore happiness is found in sensi- 
ble objects]. This assertion is further proved by the ex- 
pressions, the form of the jar, worldly pleasure, &c. [that 
is, these expressions suppose, that there is in present 


things a power of giving pleasure]. Seethe commentary 
(bhashyü). 


The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, we 
shall now treat of mühüt [intellect]. The principle 
mühüt, which is named from the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It is called mühüt, from its union with re- 
ligion and other excellent qualities, which form its dis- 
tinguishing character. Its synonyms are, Mühüt Bood- 
dhee, Priignii,* &c. In the Ünoog&éta! it iS also thus 
described: Spirit possessed of all these names or quali- 
ties, is called Mühüt, Mühan-atmii,^ Miütee, Vishnoo,* 
Jishnoo; Shtimbhoo,? Véérytviit,, Booddhee, Prien, 
Oopiiltibdhee ; also Brtimha, Dhritee,t Smritee* It is 
spread over the world; that is, its effects [figuratively] 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the 
world; it is all-pervading, undecayable, it possesses rari- 
ty, levity, power, undecaying splendour. Those who 
know spirit, are not desirous [ofother things] ; they haye 
conquered passion, &c. and being emancipated, ascend to 


greatness [miht]. He who is mihiit, is Vishnoo; in 


the first creation he was Swaytimbhoo,* and Prübhoo.* 
The three kinds, viz. sütwii, &c. [or qualities] of mühtit, 
have been allotted to three deities, so that each is identi- 
fied with the quality [goonü] itself, and from hence the 
three names, Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivi. Thus it is said 


i The understanding. * Knowledge. 1 A section of the Mi- 
habharit. m The intellectual spirit, ^ The will. ° The 
all-pervading. ? The victorious. <3 The existent by way of emi- 
nence, * The powerful. * Comprehension. * Restraint. 
* The rememberer, x The self-existent. y The supreme. 
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in the Vishnoo pooranti, mithtit is three-fold, it has the 
siitwii, rüjii, and tümü qualities. The Mittsyti pooranti 
also says, From matter, with its changes, arises the prin- 
ciple mühit ; and hence this word mitihtit is used among 
men, [when they see any thing great]. From the quali- 
ties of matter in a state of excitation [fermentation, 
kshobhit] three gods arise; in one form, Brümha, Vishnoo 
and Mithéshwtirt. 


Spirit possesses rarity, levity, &c. This is asserted in 
reference to the union of the attribute and the subject. 
In the first creation, mithtit is unfolded by the form V ish- 
noo, rather than by that of Brtimha and Stinktirti: this is 
mentioned in a stanza of the Vishnoo pooranü. The 
principle mithtit, in part, through the penetrating nature 
of the rüjü and tümü goontis, being changed in its form, 
becomes the clothing of individual particles of life [i. e. of 
souls], and being connected with injustice, &c. becomes 
small. The sentence of the sankhyit is, that mtibtit, from 
association becomes small [or is diminished]. The effect 
of mühüt, both in its free and combined state, is firmness. 
Mbit is the seed-state of the tree of the heart, [tinttikti- 


riinit] of ühünkarit [consciousness of existence], and of. 


miunii [the will]. Therefore, it appears from the shastriis, 
that mithiit is derived from matter, and ühünkarii from 
mübit(intellect]. By a general inference, it is concluded, 
that effects are united to their immediate causes: [in this 
way, mühüt gives birth to tihiinkarti, or consciousness, 
and is united to it] but whether, in creation, the five ele- 
ments [the material paris] were first created, and the 
others succeeded in regular succession, or whether the in- 
ielléctual part was first created, and was followed by the 
others in succession, we cannot determine by inference, 
for want ofa clear datum, ‘There are, however, some re- 
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| marks in the védü and smritees which lead to the conclu- | 
i sion, that the intelligent part was first ereated. ‘This has 
|` been shewn in the bhashyü. 


Flaving defined the nature of understanding [miühüt], 
we,now proceed to consider the nature of consciousness 
{thtinkarti] :—Conseiousness arises from the undertand- 
ing, as a branch of the seed plant. It is called ühünkarií 
from its effects, viz. an idea that I exist, as a potter is de- 
nominated from a pot: this is its character. Its sy- 
nonyms are found in the Koormiü-pooranü: tihtinkarti,” 


í üšbhimania kürtree? müntree,s atma," pritkoolit,° Jeevü A 
E" all which are exciting principles. This consciousness; 


being of three kinds, is the cause of three different effects ; 
thus the Koormit poorant, Consciousness arises from the. 
understanding, and is of three sorts: voikarikii [change- 
able]; toijtisti [from tijă, light]; and, born from the ele- 
ments, &c. tamüsü [darkness]. The toijiisti creation 
comprises the organs; the voikarikü, ten of the gods ; 
minii [consciousness] being added, makes eleven partak- 
ing in its qualities of both [kinds, that is, of the nature of 
the bodily organs and the faculties}. From the ttin-ma- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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| 
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trits® were created visible objects, as animals, &c. The 
voikarikti creation is peculiar to the siitwii goont, and the, 
x toijtisti to the riijii: münii, by its own qualities, or union, | 
becomes an assistant in the operations of the faculties, ando . X 
partakes of the organs both of perception and action. 
By this sentence of the védii, and others of the same im- 


port, viz. “ my mind was elsewhere—I did not hear,” it 
is proved, that the mind partakes of both kinds of organs. 


z Consciousness of existence. 2 Regard to sclf. 1 $ 'Fhe-goverzor. 

© he counsellor. à Self or spirit. 7 ¢ Excellent origin. £ Life. 

5 The stmple clements of sound, touch, form, taste, and smell, as un- 
mixed with any kind of property. 
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The eleven gods which preside over the organs, are, 
Dik,^ Vati; Urkŭ,* Priichétti,) Ushwee," Vtinhee," Indrii,° 
Oopéndrii,? Mitră,1 Kù," and Chündriü.* 


Having determined the nature of consciousness, the 
author proceeds to explain the faculties and organs :—In 
the first place, from consciousness proceeded the reason- 
ing faculty [mtinti] ; the strong bias to sound felt by mü- 
nií, produced the incarcerated spirit’s organ of hearing ; 
from the attraction to form felt by mtint, arose the organ 
of sight, and from the desire of smell in münii, the organ 
of smelling, &c. This is found also in the Mokshyti- 
Dhürmií, where the organs are described as the effects of 4 à 
the operations of the mind, or, in other words, attach- K 
ment. Thus, by the reasoning faculty, the ten organs | 

| 
| 


and thé five tün-matriís are produced from consciousness. 
There is no ascertaining the order of the organs and tùn- j 
matrtis, because they are not related as cause and effect. T 
Respecting the organs, there is no proof that one organ | 
gave birth to another; but this proof does exist respect- | 
ing the ttin-matriis. Thus, to speak of them in order: | 
from the ttin-matrti of sound arises that of feeling, which 
has the qualities both of sound and touch; and thus, in 

order, by adding one quality to every preceding one, the 

other three tiin-matriis are produced. In the commen- 

tary on the Pattinjtilli, the regular increase of a property A, 
in each of the tiin-matriis is described. Moreover, the 
five ttin-matriis give birth to the five primary elements. 
The Koormü and Vishnoo poorantis teach, that the five 
tün-matrüs arose in succession from consciousness; the 
Koórmii says, Consciousness which arises from the tümi _ 


* The regent of a quarter. .i The regent of wind. k The sun. 
! The regent of water. m The divine physicians. a The regent of à of 
fire. 9 The king of heaven. P Vishnoo. 4% Agod. — r Brümha, 2 
* The moon, ‘ 
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| goonii, and which gives birth to the five senses, undergoes 

' a change, and from this change is produced the simple 
4 element or ttin-matrii of sound. From sound was pro- 
b duced the ether, having the distinguishing character of 

! sound. Ether, undergoing a change, produced the tiin- 


matrü of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 


quality of touch ; and so in order with the rest. 


| 

| 

| 

| An opponent says, the four primary elements (ether, air, 

| fire and water | are evidently the assisting causes of other 

| things; and therefore, when you contend, that by them 

nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, you 
| 5 err. To this the author replies, The pooraniis declare, 

^ that consciousness is the cause, while the five tün-matrüs 

| are-mere accessaries in the creation of the five primary 

| elements. In this manner were produced the twenty- 

| three principles [of things]. After deducting the five ele- 

25 ments, and consciousness in the understanding, the re- 
maining seventeen are called the lingü-shürcerü, in 
which the spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingü-shüreerü of all sentient creatures being pro- ` 
duced, continues from the creation till the destruction of 
the material world ; it is carried out of the world at death 
by the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in 
the next transmigration. The living principle, being a 
distinct operation of the understanding, is not considered 
as distinct from the lingü-shüreerü. The five tün-matrüs 
are the receptacle of the lingii-shiiréérti, as canvas is that 
of a painting, for so subtile a substance could not pass 
from one state to another without a vehicle.—In the be- 
ginning, the lingü-shüreerii, in an undivided state, existed 


I 
| 
j 
| 


` 


* The Hindoo writings speak of three states of the body, the lingë-shü- 
rééri, or the archetype of bodies ; the shookshmü-shüreerii, or the atomic 
body, and the st'hoolü-shüreerit, or gross matter. 
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in a state similar to that clearly visible material body 
which is as the clothing of the SelfExistent. After- ] 
wards, the individual lingü-shürceriis became the cloth- í 
ing of individual animals, which clothing forms a part s 
of that which clothes the SelfExistent, as the lingti- í 
shürecrü of a son is derived from that of a father. 
Thus speaks thé author of the aphorisms [Küpilii]: 
Different individuals are intended to produce different et- 
fects ; and thus also Miinoo, God, having'caused the sub- 
tile particles of the six unmeasured powers, or the six 
^ organs, the collected denominator of the soul, to enter 1 
into mere spirits, formed all creatures. ‘The meaning is 
merely this, God, the self-existent, causing the rare or sub- à P 
tile parts of his own lingti-shtireérii to fall as clothing upon 
the souls proceeding from himself, created all animals. " 


Having thus described the lingti-shtiréeérti, the author 
proceeds to describe gross matter : 


Consciousness of per- 

sonal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part of 

intellect; and, bearing the same proportion, from con- 

‘sciousness of personal existence arises ether; from ether 

air; from air light; from light water, anal from water 

earth, which is the seed of all gross bodies, and this seed 

(earth) is the mundane egg. In the midst of that universe 

surrounding egg, which is ten times larger than the four- 

teen spheres, by the will of the sel existent, was produced “b; 

the st'hoolü-shürcerii of this being. ‘This selfexistent, 

clothed with this matter, is called Naraytinti. 
` Thus Niünoo; after having discoursed on the eel Pests. " 
tent, says, * He, desirous of producing numerous crea-, 
tures from his own substance, in the first place created - Mr 

waters; and in them produced a seed, gold-like, splendid - 0g 

W: the thousand-rayed sun. In that seed was produced : d 


AG 
> > 
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| Brümha, the sire ofall. He was the first material being, 
] and is called Poorooshiü (the producing cause); and thus 
E. Brümha became the lord of all creatures. Waters are 
I called Nara, because they were produced by Niírü [the 
í self-existent] : they were at first his place [tiytinti|, there- : 
| fore he is called, Narayüni." "Phe védü and smritees 
| 
I 


teach, that this spirit is one, since all creatures were de- 

rived from it, and since all at last will be absorbed in it. 

| Therefore the védti and smritees are not opposed to the 

| popular sentiment, that “ Naraytinti is the spirit of all 
| sentient creatures.” : 


Ó. À Narayünií, clothed with the total of gross matter, cre- 
ated, on his navel, resembling the water-lily-formed Soo- 
méroo, him who is called the four-faced, and then by him 
created all individuals possessed of organs, down to the 
masses of inanimate matter. Thus the smritees, All liv- 
ing creatures, with their organs, proceeded from the body 
of that being [Narayiinti thus clothed with matter]. ‘That 
which is said in the poorantis, that, while Naraytinti was 
sleeping on. shéshti [the serpent-god Uniintii], the four- 
faced god was unfoldéd from the water-lily navel, and 
from the eyes and ears of this god, must be understood as 
referring to the creation which takes place at the dawn of 
every day of Briimha, viz. at every külpi. It cannot 
agree with the first creation, but this sleeping on shéshi 


— esas 
: x E 


agrees with the dissolution of nature which takes place 


S TTYTYVVSFTlaaƏaÉxà+r”Ar a 


on the evening of a day of Brümha, aud with the appear- 
ance of the torpid gods, in regular order from Britmha, $ 
who in a united state had retired into the body of Nara- 
ytinii; for, the dissolution of nature at the evening ofa | 4 | 
day of Brümha, is called sleep, because, at that time, for 
some purpose, he [Narayiínü] assumes a body. ‘Thus ES 
the twenty-four principles [of things], and the pr oduction. E 
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of the world by them as an assisting cause, have been 
briefly described. From whatever cause any thing is pro- 
duced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of 
that cause, and its dissolution arises from the absence of 
it. From whatever cause any principle [of the twenty- 
four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed; but ab- 
sorption is in the reversed order of creation, while crea- 
tion is in a direct order [as from ether, wind ; from wind, 
fire, &c.] So says the Mithabhariitii, &c. These changes, 
viz. creation, preservation, and destruction, in the gross 
state of the twenty-four principles, are shewn, in order to 
assist in obtaining a discriminating idea of Him who per- 
vades all things; the perceptible though very subtile 


-changes [in these principles] are thus mentioned in the 


smritees: the constant births of the lingü-shüreeris, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapi- 
dity of time, are as though they were not. ‘Therefore, 
speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are called 
non-entities [or rather momentary]; another affirms, that 
all inanimate things, to speak decisively, are uncertain. 
Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the spirit 
is to be perceived as the real existence by those who are 
afraid of evil. The Ünoogécta contains the following. 
comparison: This universe, the place of all creatures, is 
the eternal tree Brümha : this tree sprung from an im- 
perceptible seed [matter] : the vast trunk is intellect ; the 
branches, consciousness; its inferior branches, the primary 
elements ; the places of the buds, the organs; and thus, 
spreading into every form of being, it is always clothed 
with leaves and flowers, that is, with good and evil fruit. 
The person who knows this, with the excellent axe of real 
wisdom cuts down the tree, rises superior to birth and 
death, and obtains imniortality.— End of the third section. 
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Section 4.—For the accommodation of the student, 1 

shall now, in verse, treat of spirit, as the first cause [poo- 

LUE rooshií], and distinct from matter. The common concerns 
| of life are conducted by this one idea “ lam" [that is, | 
Í by indentifying spirit with matter] ; but by the true know- | 
ledge of God it is made clear, that he is eternal, omnipre- 1 i 
f sent, &c. I shall therefore, in the first place, speak of ` I 


| _ spirit as united to matter: [In this sense] he who receives 
| the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of | 
| every operation of the understanding, and of every crea- I 
f : ture produced by the mutations of matter. Moreover the | 
II understanding is without beginning; for as a seed is said | 
i A to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains | 
I the habits produced by fate, and as such must be without | 
| 1 beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand- | 
| a ing is without beginning, we derive the proof, that he who | 
T receives the fruit of actions is without beginning. When | 
Lb we speak of spirit, as the sovereign, we mean, that it pre- 

sides over the operations of the understanding as the re- 


ceiver, as a shadow is received on a.mirror.” Therefore 
when the operations of the understanding are destroyed 
it [withheld] the liberation of spirit ensues; [that is, ac- 
Jy cording to the sankhyü, the liberation of spirit includes 
| merely the liberation of the understanding from its opera- 
tion on visible objects]. He who receives the fruit of ac- 
tions being without beginning, there exists no cause for 
his destruction, and therefore he is not destroyed: from i 
hence it is proved, that he is eternal, and, being eternal, i 
he has not the power of producing new ideas. We have | 
never seen that that which is destitute of light can make 


ex 


TE) E 


b $ 
* According to the sankhyü, spirit is not considered as the creator, nor, ! 
in fact, as really receiving the fruit of actions; this reception beiug only in " 
appearance in consequence of union to matter, and not more, in reality, than 
as the mirror suffers or enjoys from the image reflected upon it. p 
VOL.IV. : L 


z 
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known light; in the light-possessing works of the stitwt- 


goonii, the properties of this goonti are seen. From hence: 


we gain the idea, that the cause of things [the manifester] 
is not finite, but eternal; therefore manifestation re- 
sides in the eternal. Union leads to mistake respecting 


the cause of manifestation; as when some suppose, that 


the power of giving light is in the fuel, or that this power 
js communicated to a mirror when you remove its cover- 


ing. Therefore the knowledge of the eternal must also: 


be eternal, and in some sense, must be considered as 
spirit, for upon it nothing is reflected. [If any one say, 


that] knowledge [is a property, we affirm that it] is a. 


thing, for it is dependent on none; and “ I am” [ perso- 
nal identity], being a. quality of the understanding, will 


agree with this as a thing. Through false ideas, the ig- 
norant constantly cherish the error,“ I am that lump” [of 


clay; that is, they conceive of spirit as matter]. "Through 
association [between body and spirit], they call spirit 
the wise, and from the same cause they apply to spirit the 
terms dependence, depravity, production, and destruction ; 
but as vacuum only is necessary to the ear, so spirit 
requires only spirit; therefore, in an inferior sense, but 
where no objection can be raised, it is decided from the 
védü, &c. that spirit being wholly light, the all-pervad-- 
ing, the eternal, and the pervader of all bodies, requires 
onlyspirit. When it is united to material things, then 
[not really but apparently] it is capable of destruction; 
when in a subtile statejitisuusearchable. fitis diffused 
through the whole system, why then are not the things of 
all times and of all places always manifest? They are 
not manifest except in those cases where spirit is united to- 
the operations of the understanding. Philosophers main- 
tain, that the appearance of things is their image reflected. 
upon spirit. When the operations of the understanding: 


D 


4 


Á 


ts. 
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are not reflected, spirit is considered as unconnected, im- 
mutable, ever-living, all-diffused, and eternal. All 
desires, &c. arise in the understanding, and not in the 
spirit, for desire and the operations of the understanding 
have but one receptacle. All things within us subject to 
alteration, exist in the understanding; therefore all 
spirits, like all vacuums, are équally immutable, always 
pure, always identified with the understanding; always 
free, unmixed, light, self-displayed, without dependence; 
and shine in every thing. An opponent heresays, We are 
then, in short, to understand, that all spirits, like the va- 
cuum, are one; for that itis in the understanding only 
that the contrarieties, pleasure and pain, exist. This ob- 
jection will not stand, for in one spirit there are these con- 
trarieties, the reception of the fruit of actions, and theab- 
sence of this reception; for when spirit receives the ope- 
rations of the understanding, it is many, and when distinct 
from these operations, it is one; the védü and smritees 
teach us, that spirit is one when we apply to it discrimi- 
nating wisdom; and many when united to matter. 
Spirit receives pleasure, &c. as a wall the’ shadow; but 
that which enjoys or suffers is the understanding : still a 


distinction is formed by the appearance or non-appearance » 


of enjoyment or suffering in spirits, similar to that which 
appears in pillars of chrystal on which the shadows 
of dark or red bodies have fallen; but the similitude 
drawn from air is inadmissible, because things having dif- 
ferent properties make no impression on air,—.JEnd of 
the fourth section. 


‘Section 5.—I shall now speak of spirit, and of that 
which is not spirit, and enlarge upon the qualities of the 
one, and the faults of the other, that the distinction be- 
tween them may be made clear. This cloud-like world, 

Š L2. 
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subject to the transmutations arising out of the three goo- 
niis, like the changing clouds in space, is repeatedly pro- 
duced and absorbed in spirit, by its approximation to the 
three goontis in their changed form. Therefore spirit 
[chitee], being [in reality] without change, as the sup- 
porter of the three-goonti-changed [world], isthe instru- 
mental cause of the universe. As water, by its being the 
sustaining substance, is acknowledged to be the supporter 
of the world, so spirit by its being the sustainer of the 
embryo [atomic] world, js declared to be its supporter. 
Briümhü, the immutable, the eternal, and who is describ- 
ed by the synonym Pürümart'hü-süt [the real entity |, 
without undergoing any change, is [popularly speaking] 
the instrumental cause ofall things. He is called Ptirtim- 
arthit-süt, because he exists for himself, and is compleat 
in himself. He is called süt [the existent] because he 
exists of himself, and accomplishes all by himself. Na- 
ture in all its changes is like the fluctuating waves, and 
is called tistit [non-entity] through its constant change 


from form to form. That which, after the lapse of time, | 


does not acquire a new denomination from having under- 
gonea change, is called in the smritees vüstoo (substance) ; 
that which owes its existence to its dependence on some- 
thing else, or which is completed by the vision of some- 
thing else, or which arises from another source, is not 
called substance [is tistit], because something else is re- 
quired to give it existence. That which is real, must have 
existence : we can never say, that it does not exist, Ifit 
does not exist, we can never affirm that it exists, or that 
it is eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as 
possessing entity and non-entity, we lie under a mistake : 
[still, as real impressions are produced by it on the mind; 
. we may say] this world is süt [substance] and üsüt [un- 
real] ; but to believe that this world is a substantial good; 


P 
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isa real mistake. This world is [compared to] a tree; 


` its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part] ; all 
ON the rest is sap [unsubstantial]. "That part of the world 
| ‘which is permanent, is intellect, which is unchangeable ; 
d all the rest is contemptible, because unsubsiantial. So 


also is it false and unsubstantial, because, compared with 
Brtimhii, it is unstable. 


| 

| Thus have I'shewn, that spirit is a reality [süt]; and 

| have also described the nature of other things. “These 

| subjects are discussed at length in the Yogit- Vashisht'hii ; 
I have here only given an abstract of them. A dream, 


D when a person awakes, is proved to be a non-entity. That 
` body which, when awake, we are conscious we possess, is 
a non-entity when we are asleep. At the time of birth, 
death is a non-entity; and at the time of death, birth is 
a non-entity. This error-formed world is like a bubble 
on the water: we can never say that it does not exist, 
nor that it does. Spirit is real entity, but not so the vi- 
sible world: it is as unreal as a snail when mistaken for 
‘silver; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected 
rays of the sun fora pool of water. There is one omni- 
present, placid, all-pervading spirit; he is pure, essential 
knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely dif- 
fused like boundless space. Wherever, in arly form, that 
omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all-inspiring, self- 
existent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agi- 
tated world, now visible and now invisible, appears ex- 
tended in him like the reflected rays of the sun [mistaken 
. for Water] on the sands of a desert. As a magic shew, or 
as the appearance of water from the reflecting of the 
rays of the sun on the sand, or as the unstable waves 
on the surface of the water, so is the world as spread 
out on spirit. -This yeeros was spread out by 
L 


~ 
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the mind of the selfexistent Brümhü; therefore the 
world appears to be full of mind. Those of impure 
mind, who are ignorant, and who have not entered 
the [right] way, esteem this unsubstantial world as 
substantial, and pursue this idea with the force of the 
thunderbolt, Asa person unacquainted with gold may 
have an idea of a [gold] ring, but has no conception of 
the value of the gold of which it is composed, so an igno- 
rant person sees in the world only cities, mountains, ele- 
phants, and other splendid objects; he has no idea of that 
which is spiritual. In these and other passages of the 
Yogii-Vashisht’hti, the absolute nothingness of the world 


_ is declared; and in other passages, the world, as the 


work of the eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from 

name and form, in which this world will be absorbed, 

is called, by some, crude matter, by others illusion, and by 

others atoms. This world, in the midst of spirit [lying 

dormant] during a profound sleep at night, resembles a 

water-lily imprinted on the heart of a stone. The uni- 

verse-formed imperishable fruit of the wide-spreading treg“ 
of nature, is made visible by Brümhit. Thus has been 

decided the different natures of entity and non-entity.— 

End of the fifth section. 


Section 6.—Having shewn the nature of spirit as dis- 
tinguished from other things, I now proceed to speak of 
its intellectual nature, as distinguished from the opera- 


. tions ofthe understanding. Mühüt poorooshti [intellect] 
` is called tinoobhootee, chitee, bodhti, védüna, viz. sen- 


timent, conception, understanding, and ratiocination. 


- Other things are called by the names védy¥,* juri; tümii" 


gnanü; prüdhanü, &c. Knowledge, when connected 
with the object of knowledge, is esteemed the manifester, 
x The object of knowledge. - Y Brute matter, z Darkness. 
* False ideas, ` b Chief. 
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in the same manner as light, by its union with the object 
it displays, is called the manifester. Connection with the 
objects of knowledge exists immediately or mediately, in 
unassociated spirit; not, however, as it exists in the un- 
derstanding, but as the body on the glass. Spirit, though 
it is diffused, on account of its unconnectedness with the 
faculties and with material things, does not look at the ob- 
jectof knowledge. "Thus spirit, like other things, through 
its want of union to the faculties, and of operation upon 
its objects, remains unknown. The spirit during its free- 
dom [from matter], through the absence of the operations 
of the understanding, remains unknown, without form, 
identified with light, and air-formed. The operations of 
the understanding have’ form and bounds ; like a lamp, 
they are visible; they are innumerable ; they perish every 
moment; they are inanimate, for like a pitcher, a lamp, 
&c. they are the objects of the perception of another [the 
soul]. The manifesting power of the operations of the 
understanding is its capacity of resembling the thing 
made known. | As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving 
the images of things, is that which displays them, so 
the understanding, through its capacity of receiving the 
forms of things, is that which displays them. It is spirit 
whieh perceives the operations of the understanding ; 
butit is through the operations of the understanding that 
other things are perceived. Some one objects, If we ac- . 


- knowledge two powers of perception, one residing in 


spirit, and the other in the understanding, we admit more 
than is necessary for the effect. Spirit sees things through 
ithe understanding: that is, the understanding assumes 
the forms of these things, and their shadow is reflected 
upon spirit: the understanding, &c, cannot perceive [ob- 
jects]. In this manner the distinction is made clear be- 
tween the operations of the understanding and spirit ; and 
L4 
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from [the examination of] matter, &c. the distinction be- 
tween spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also es- 
tablished. By the union between spirit and the opera- 
tions of the understanding, in the images reflected by one 
and received by the other, the mistake is made, that they 
aré both one, and that the understanding possesses the 
powers of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of red-hot 
iron for fire. 'This discrimination between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, in which the noiyayiktis 
have been bewildered, and which a person of small under- 


standing cannot comprehend, has been eminently illus- 


trated by the sankhyti. The ignorant Bouddhts, through 
not discriminating between the operations of the under- 
standing and spirit, declare these operations to be spirit, 
and being thus bewildered as it respects the meaning of 
the védii, which teaches [for the sake of illustration] that 
knowledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. ` "This .dis- 
crimination between the instrumental cause, viz. the ope- 
rations of the understanding, and the self-existent, who 
makes them known, is not impossible to good philoso- 
'phers: a duck can separate milk from water. ‘This ca- 
pacity of discriminating between spirit and the operations 
of the understanding is called emancipation, the end of 
the world. Every one, through visible objects, knows 
something of God; but abstract ideas of God, none pos- 
sess; to obtain these, discrimination is required. Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of 
its admixture with the operations of the understanding, 
but by a knowledge of these operations they may be 
_ separated from spirit. As fire on the hearth, though it 
cannot be distinguished from coals, on account of their 
union, yet it may clearly be discriminated by, its consum- 
ing quality. We learn from the védii, that the distinction 
between. the operations of the understanding on visible 
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objects, and spirit, is most clearly seen during the time of 
profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifester, appears as 
light. Wise men affirm, that every thing is distinct from 
that which makes it visible: jars, &c. are different from 
the light [which makes them visible], and the operations 
of the understanding are different from light. As there- 
fore unassisted spirit makes evident the operations of the 
understanding, it is clear, that it must be distinct from 
those operations; this mode of decision will soon enable 
a-person to comprehend this idea. In this manner, spirit 
is found to be the revealer of the operations of the under- 
standing, and as such is to be distinguished from these 
operations, though it continues to make them known. 
According to the védü, &c. though the body and facul- 
ties in waking time appear not to be different from 
spirit, yet during a dream, spirít is clearly seen to 
be different from both. In a dream, all bodies dif- 
ferent from spirit appear in the spirit; and this is 
also the.case when the person is awake; but in wak- 
ing hours there is this difference, that the same things 
are also objects of vision. In a dream, they are the im- 
mediate objects of perception, because they are ideal. In 
waking liours, they are the objects of perception by the 
instrumentality of the organs. In our sleeping or wak- 
ing hours, all material objects, as delineated on spirit, ap- 
pear of the same form; there is no difference between 
them whether ideal or visible. The form of things in the 
spirit is merely an idea, clothed with form by the opera- 
tions of the understanding. "Therefore the operations of 
the understanding, as applied to material things, when 
reflected on spirit, are the same in our waking as in our 
sleeping hours. This is said as conjecture; we have no 
means of proof; but there is no better method of shewing 
the nature of spirit than by comparing the state of things. 
in a dream and when awake. As a person dreaming, sees 
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every thing in spirit, so in his waking hours [notwith 
standing the omnipresence of spirit, through the individu- 
ation of his ideas, he fancies] he sees it confined in one 
place [the body]. Profound sleep, then, shews simple 
spirit [rather than its state of embodied existence]. Both 
when awake, and when we dream, the ideas which we 
form, through the operations of the understanding, of 
spirit being possessed of form, are illusory and false. ‘The 
' overspreading of the understanding with darkness is cal- 
led the heavy sleep of the understanding; but the want of 
_ this covering is called the deep sleep of the soul. Spirit, 
perfect, eternal and unchangeable, perceives the opera- 
tions of the understanding only ; but where the operations 
of the understanding are wanting, it perceives nothing. 
As spirit is at the post of the operations of the under- 
standing, it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefore 
the ignorant in vain perform religious austerities, for spi- 
rit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. The igno- 
vant believe, thatthe understanding and the body, united 
as husband and wife, endure the suffering of pain; and 
they plead this as a proof, that in time of profound sleep 
the body enjoys repose. lle who enters upon religious 
austerities for shew, without distinguishing between spirit 
‘and the secularised operations of the uncreated under- 
standing, will never obtain emancipation, but will continue 
miserable in this world and in the world tocome. Through 
the want of discriminating b.tween the understanding and 
spirit, some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of 
souls, but this is false, for all souls have the same vitality. 
The understanding, having despised and thrown the 
weight of government upon its husband, spirit, which has 
Ho qualitics, is imprisoned inits own operations. But the 
purified understanding, recognizing her lord [spirit] in 
his true character, is here filled with joy, and at last is 


‘absor bed inthe body of her lord. The understanding re- 
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cognizing her lord [spirit], and thus meditating, he is not 
governor, he enjoys not pleasure, he endures not pain, he 
is pure spirit, like the vacuum, gives him no more paires... 
End of the sixth section. ^ ant 2 
Á of 4 


distifíctioh-be- 


Section 7. —Having thus pointed out th 


tees declare, that pain is [or, arises from] t 
of pleasure from the objects of sense. rong 

appears, that the essence of pleasure lies in the absence 
of pleasure and pain. We have chosen this definition of 
pleasure in preference to the ancient one, because it is 
more forcible; and we must be allowed to do this in a 
work treating of liberation [of spirit from matter], other- 
wise an objection would lie against every work which dé- 
fines logical terms. The word happiness is figuratively 
applied, without sensible proof, to spirit, for the sake of 
representing it in an agreeable manner, as air is figura- 
tively used to represent omnipresence; but the idea of 
happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this 


and other sentences of the védii, Spirit is neither joyful 


nor joyless. It*is clear, that the negations of the védií 
[spirit is not this, is not that, &c.] are of more force than 
instructions [relative to ceremonies] ; for these instruc- 
tions cannot proctre for the worshipper that which he 
needs, liberation. The expression, It is not joyless, teach- 
es us, that spirit, as lord, partakes of the happiness of 
which the understanding is the author: as he, not desti- 
tute of wealth, is wealthy, or the master of wealth. 
By this sentence of the védü, Spirit is more lovely 
than any thing; the beauty of spirit is intended to 
be set above happiness: therefore it is improper to 
eall spirit the blissful. From the following verse 
of the védantü, Happiness, &c. belong to matter, it ap- 
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pears that the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted 
upon in the védantü. "The nature of spirit, as destitute 
of happiness, has been examined at large by us in the 
' commentary upon the Brtimhit-Mcémangsii : we now 
speak of ‘spirit as identified with love: the disinterested 
attachment [of the understanding] to spirit, which never 
regards spirit as non-existent, but always as existent, is 
genuine: love.: The desires of the understanding after 
` pleasure are subject to spirit; therefore spirit [self] is the 
„most beloved object; there is nothing so beloved as this. 
Love to spirit should be founded on its spiritual nature; 
and not: upon any expectations of happiness. Á person 
says “I am" [I exist] ; he does not say “I am—happi- 
ness,” [that others should expect happiness from him]. 
Happiness is the absence of misery, and with this, spirit 
is identified. Spirit is lovely; aud is identified with love. 
Hence, in reality, spirit is the object.of love, but not on 
account of that with which it is invested; this would be 
love to the appendage, and would be unstable, not real. 
For want of discrimination, when affection is placed else- 
Where, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, but love to 
spirit is constant; for spirit is styled the eternally happy. 
If the understanding be well settled, and perceive the en- 
tire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe in a sea of hap- 
piness? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys hap- 
piness when any thing pleasant is presented to the sight ; 
from hence we infer, that supreme happiness must arise 
from a view of that which is supremely lovely. The excit- 
ing cause to love is always spirit—spirit is of itself lovely: 
this sentence the védü perpetually repeats when it pro- 
poses to fix the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising 
from the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can 
be represented by no similitude, is enjoyed by the wise 
[who are] emancipated, even in a bodilystate. The hap- 
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piness enjoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine: 
this is not controverted by the yogéé ; but miserable men, 


Fw unconscious of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
| are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, 
Y like a householder who secks pleasure by looking through 


.the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek it 
by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures 
which arise from the senses, and when changed give pain, 
for they are obtained from pain, are made up of misery, ` 
and obstruct the pleasures of spirit.— End of the seventh 
section. 


Section 8.—The discriminating characters of spirit, 
mentioned in the védü and smritees, that it is eternal, in- 
telligent, and happy, have now been.described. Matter 
is possessed of three contrary qualities, [it is temporary; 
destitute of life, and is [or tends to] misery]. Discrimina- 

z tion discovers the excellencies of the one, and the evil 
qualities of the other, and destroys the latter. ‘Those op- 
posite natures, which arise out of the absence of qualities 
in spirit, and their presence in matter, we will discuss, 
by many proofs, though in a brief manner, in the sequel. 
'T'he operations of the understanding, and the images of 
pleasure, pain, &c. are both in the same place, the under- 
standing. Mühiit [intellect], and all created things, are 
inanimate, and their producing cause is also inanimate, 
for: the [instrumental] cause and the effects are always 
seen to be of the same nature. ‘Therefore spirit is prov- 

. ed to be mere gnanü (light, or knowledge], and all other 
things, as well as all the qualities of things, are the mere 
transmutations of matter. The wise consider spirit as 
void'of qualities, and immutable. Gnanii [spirit] is spo- 
ken of as immutable when [in the body] it is firm as the 
peak of a mountain. As by contact with an unguent, the 
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thing touched is tinctured with its qualities, so desire is 
produced in the understanding by its connection with the 
objects of sense. The union [stimbiindee] which takes 
place in the act of anointing [smearing or painting] a 
thing, is called stingti [association], and ünjünit [paint] : 
therefore the great sages, using the comparisons of the 
ether and the lotus, untouched by earth and water, have 
declared, that spirit is not tangible, is unassociated, and 
unaffected. In spirit, the sea of boundless power, the 
three goontis are driven about, for the purposes of crea- 
tion, like bubbles in the ocean, and become the uni- 
verse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things as the 
loadstone the needle. Inanimate things are excited 
to action, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and the destroyer of all. The bodily or- 
gans naturally collect all articles of enjoyment for the 
sovereign [spirit], and deliver them to the chief minister, 
the understanding. The understanding, charged with all 
these articles of enjoyment, presents them to spirit; the 
spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by merely 
looking on them. ‘The body is the lord of wealth, the 
organs of sense are the lords of the body, the under- 
standing is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord 
ofthe understanding. The immutable one has no lord 
to whom he owes obedience. Therefore this is the limit of 
our conceptions of God—he is the light of all, the lord 
of all. The glory [happiness | of others [the creatures}, 
obtained with much pain, is transitory : that of passive 
spirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit is 
power, and hence, by illusion, and. by its dancing near the 
great mass of inanimate matter, it receives birth and absorp- 
tion with the utmost ease. The yogee, viewing the glory 
of spirit, which is beyond all comparison, and free from 
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alloy, values the glory of [the god] Brümha no higher 
than a blade of grass. The atma [enjoyer] of out- 
ward things is the body; the organs are the atma [en- 


joyer] of the body; the atma of every thing, even of 


the organs, is the understanding ; and the atma of the 
understanding is space-like spirit. The space-like spirit 
is called Piirtim-atma [the most excellent spirit] because 
beyond it there is no spirit. Spirit is called the animal 
soul, when it is connected with the operations of the un- 
derstanding, but, according to the smritees, spirit, as dis- 
tinct from these operations, is called Piirtim-atma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be that pervades any thing, 
that is its Britimhti; therefore the creator of every being 
down to inanimate matter, is its Brūmhŭ. Theists, i. e. 
the sankhytis, affirm, that gnanii is God; others believe 
that the Great Spirit is God, but nobody affirms that ina- 
nimate matter is God. The everliving, who is the su- 
preme, and who pervades all things, is Briimhii; for no 
eause is known from which it can be ascertained that he 
has any superior or pervader. He, undivided and uni- 
form, is the total of innumerable spirits, and is called 
ehit-ghünit [the total of sensation]; vignani-ghüni [the 
total of wisdom], atmü-ghünit [the total of spirit]. Pù- 
rtim-atma does not depend on another for manifestation, 
he is known only to himself; therefore he is called his 
own manifester: every thing else is destitute of this pro- 
perty. Enjoyment [bhogii] does not belong to the im- 
mutable spirit, but to the understanding. The pleasures 
of spirit arise from the images of things reflected by the 
operations of the understanding: spirit therefore tastes 
pleasure in a secondary manner. Spirit, without assist- 
ance, sees the operations of the understanding, and is 
therefore called the testifier for the understanding; and 


° 
- - .. pot 
because it sees in itself every thing free from change, it is 
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called the universal testifier. The manifestations im-'' 
) 


parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images 
of things only fora time. We mention spirit in the cha- 
racter of a testifier merely to shew, that it is distinct from 
inanimate matter. Spirit [poorooshtt] is incapable of 
being described, for it is atomic; and subtile; and in the 
absence of visible objects, is unknown ; Rahoo is invisible, 
‘but, when he approaches to seize the moon, he then be- 
comes visible. As a face is seen in a glass, so spirit is 
seen in the operations of the understanding. When the 
universe falls upon [as a shadow falls upon à wall] 
spirit, it becomes visible. Spirit, though the receptacle of 
every thing, is said to be empty, like space. The under- 
standing charges all the faults of the objects of sense on 
spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it is free from impu- 
rity; as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding 
first accuses spirit of error,and then grieves it. In short, 
the impurity which adheres to visible objects is not in 
spirit, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless, Amongst 
things of the same kind, there is nothing by which they can 
be separately distinguished ; so spirit, on account of its 
uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign 
of the body [déhii], it is called déhee: as it enlightens 
the pooréé [the body], it is called the pooroos, male; as 
it is alone, it is called üdwitecyti, [without a second], and 
as it is the only [one], kévili. Nothing can conceal 
spirit, therefore it is called tinavritii [the uncovered]. As 
the supreme;lit is called atma.: It knows bodies [kshétrti], 
therefore it is called kshétriignti, or that which knows the 
body. Itis called htingsti [a duck], because it feeds upon 
the miserable fishes which play in the lake of the heart 
- about the petal-formed nymphza of the understanding. 


By the letter 2 breath goes forth, and by the letter Xit 
enters again : on account of this ingress and egress of the ` 


` 
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animal soul, spirit is called ZOH [a duck]. In the moun- 
tain of the body is the cave of the. heart: in this cave 

goohü] spirit is perceived as it were sleeping with his 
consort the understanding ; and hence he is called gooha- 
shityti, [he who sleeps ina cave]. Spirit is called mayin: 
for by its proximity to the three-goonti-formed maya [that 
which imposes on the -senses] it assumes a delusive ap- 
pearance. ‘The eleven faculties [of mind and body] and 
the five [primary] elements of matter, are the sixteen di- 


visions of spirit; yetin reality it has no divisions, and is 
called nishkülü [he who has no parts]. The pronoun I 
is expressive of sovereignty : spirit is the unassisted testi- 
fier of the understanding; therefore the wise express spi- 
rit by the sign I. Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, 
is the lord of all, the all-wise, the governor of all, the 
only one, the first male: strictly speaking, however, spirit 
is indivisible. ‘That which is said in the elementary 
aphorisms relative to the unity of spirit, refers to its ge- 
nius; and indeed, at the dissolution of all things, there is 
a most evident demonstration that spirit is indivisible, 
Spirit, on account of its unassociating properties. is con- 
sidered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect ; 
being vital, it is always free; and being destitute of sor- 
row, it is called poorooshü [light]. "Y t the wise, by 
these and other ways pointed out by teachers, eo 
their own experience, and the different properties of spi- 
rit and matter, distinguish between spirit and that which 
is/not spirit. ‘The distinction between spirit and matter, 
so largely insisted on in the preceding remarks, when re- 
flected on by yogées, produces liberation.— End of the 
eighth section. 


Section 9.—Having thus, by clear reasoning, defined 
discrimination, for its further manifestation, I now briefly 
- VOL. IY. ` M ) 
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relate the method of celebrating rajü-yogü. He who is 
not able to perform the rajii-yogit, may attend to that 
called hiit’hti-yogii. According to the Yogti-Vashisht’hii- 
Ramaytinti, the account of this ceremony was communi- 
cated by Bhoosoondü* to the sage Vüshisht'hü. In the 
celebration of the rajii-yogti, the exercise of the under- 
standing is required. In the hüt'hü-yogii, the suppression 
and expression of the breath, and a peculiar posture in 
sitting, are thetwo principal things required ; other things 
are to be attended to accor ds to the, strength of the 
yogee. The védii and the smritees have recorded endless 
errors in the objects of the senses: the yogéé, to procure 
an unwavering mind, must fix his attention on these er- 
_ rors. In the heart in which the seeds of desire have 
grown up into a wilderness, a crop of knowledge and re- 
ligious merit can never grow; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have been consumed by the fire of the 
knowledge of error [in the objects of the senses], and 
which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of a 
religious guide and of books, a good crop soon comes to 
perfection, A wise man sees so many false things in 
those which are called true; so many disgusting things in 
those which are called pleasant ; and so much misery in 
what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust. 
Even the residence of [the god] Brümha, is hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of death; among the inhabitants 
of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, 
are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
three goonüs : : and being constantly terrified with the 
fear of transmigration, even they seek for liberation. 


-This then is evident, that all worlds are full of misery. 


- ©The excellent or kingly yogii. a The common yogi. 
“This sage is said to have been the offspring of the goose which carries 
‘Briimha, by the crow on which Yiimii rides, 
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* May this be mine;" “ May I not be this:" the mind, 
constantly subject to such wishes, is always in misery; 
this the heart wellknows. Profound sleep [perfect insen- 
sibility] is alone [a state of] happiness. Knowledge of 
the objects of the senses, is misery. This is an abstract 
view of pleasure and pain: there is no need of further 
enlargement. In this manner, a wise man, desirous of 
that which is truly substantial, having tried the objects 
of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person 
casts away the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a 
charming object. In order to diminish the endless errors 
connected with [a view of] the objects of sense, the wise 
will apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere 
appearance, and meditate perpetually on perfect spirit. A 
religious guide can never say respecting spirit, “ This 
is spirit ;" but to the yogce spirit manifests itself, when, 
with an unwavering mind, he thus meditates, “ I am that 
which manifests the operations of the understanding, Iam 
the eye-witness of the understanding, I am different from 
the understanding, I am the.all-pervading, I am the un- 
changeable, I am the ever-living." ‘The operations of 
the understanding resemble a jar, and spirit the vacuum 
in the jar ; they are [in their union] subtile and destructi- 
ble. In reality, spirit is that which manifests the opera- 
tions of the understanding ; it is unchangeable, unasso- 
ciated, and undecayable. All within the mind is called 
the operations of the understanding. Spirit is distinct 
from these miseries [these operations], yet sees them with- 
out a medium. [Addressing hiinself to a Bouddhii, he 
says] In attributing the manifestation of an operation of 
the understanding to an operation, and in maintaining the 
continual operation. of effects, you assert more than is 
true; and therefore the above-mentioned idea [tliat spirit : 
without a medium sees the operations of the understand- 
M 2 
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ing} is established. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, 
desire, infatuation, inebriation, envy, self-importance, 
coyetousness, sleep, indolence, Just, and other marks both 
of religion and irreligion : in short, full of joy or misery, 
the understanding exhibits itself as spirit [when a person 
says A am sick, Z am happy, &c]. I [spirit] am all-per- 
vading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure, the incon- 
ceivable, simple life, pure vacuum, undecayable, unmixed, 
boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable, 
the mirror in which all is seen, and, through my union to 
all souls, the displayer of all things. - Not being different 
in nature, Í am every living creature, from Brümha, Vish" 
noo, Mithéshwiirti, down to inanimate matter. I and aH 
other living creatures aye one [in essence] like the va- 


cuum; we are life; therefore we are taught in the védü to ` 


meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle: 


I. Seeing this, the yogéé worships [presents his food, 
&c. to] all living creatures. The védü says, that in this 
manner the sankhyti yogces worship spirit or [self]. He 
who worships spirit [self] viewing himself equally in all 
beings, and all equally in himself, ascends to his own hea- 
ven.  Münoo calls the worship of [self] spirit, the 
method of obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, 
let a person collect around hin: living animals, assure them 
of safety, and honour them with his own food, and thus 
think on spirit’, Phe yogée, who views allon an equality 
with himself, desires not the pleasures enjoyed by Brümha, 
Vishnoo, Shivii,&c. '"Pherefore let the yogee meditate on. 
equality. How can desire exist in the mind of him, who 
in production and dissolution, in ali states and times, sees 
every thing the same.  Vishnoo and the other ‘principal 


_ deities who possess great glory, do not enjoy more than I 


g Agresably to this doctrine, some SIR COO may be seen making a com- 
panion of à dog. 
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[the yogec] do; therefore that glory which is admired by 


those who cannot discriminate, isfalse. Whena person 


n Sey sees another in qualities and actions greater than himself, 
| he labours to become his equal; but I see no one greater 
id than myself; nor do I consider myselfas less than others, 
1 that I should, through fear of being beaten, worship the 


| gods in order to conquer these giants. . From Brümha 
| even to the people in hell, the yogēē loves all as himself, 
even as parents love their children. The védü says, that 
from men's [false] conceptions of the undivided ove, viz. 
| that such a one is sovereign, that these are subjects, that 

j this is best, that this is the worst, the fear of death arises. 
Í ; The various shades of existence, as governor, subject, &c. 
appear in the one vacuum-formed spirit as nonentities, or 


like shadows on a chrystal pillar. In the operations of the 4 
l: understanding, the one spirit appears multiform, as a jug- 
Z. i gler who personifies a number ofanimals by clothing him- | 
^ self with their skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, em- 4. 
| bracing formless spirit, dances, and thus brings the under- | 


| standing into a state of infatuation. The idea of a plura- 
lity of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the 
understanding ; this may be illustrated by the appearance 
of many suns in different pans of water, and many skies 
i as seen through different apertures in a jar, &c. “ There- 
z fore, attend! T am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, unde- 
cayable :”the wise, thus judging, treatas false the distinc- 
tions of I and thou, friend and enemy, &c. From Brüm- Í 
ha, Eeshü, Hüree, and Indrti, down to the minutest liv- i 


ing creature, the distinctions of good, middling, evil, aris- 


OH THE 
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Í 
| ing from illusion, are false. When we speak of spirit as 
< connected-with the illusion arising out of the three goontis, 
we apply-to it these comparisons, good, middling and 
j evil.. He, to whom I am is applied, is spirit, imperish- 
E able, ever-living ; the same in the body as in other places ; 
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with this single difference, that he is perceived within, but 
not without. Thus the personality of creatures, bound in 
` delusion or free, arises from different states of life, as go- a 
vernor and subject, but not from spirit. There is no distinc- i} 
tion between governor and governed, therefore there is 
nothing greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
| worldly eminence. Profound repose [death] is my beloved 
wife, for she destroys all my misery ; but the wife of the 
ignorant, that is, the understanding, is unbeloved and un- 
chaste. If the reflection of the operations of the under- 
standing falls on me as on a mirror, the fault, though to 
be disapproved, is not mine. But from its nature and ⁄ 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person { 
cannot look with pleasure on the deformity of another, 
This chaste one [the understanding] having cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient 
wife, seeing her husband faultless, becomes so herself j 
^ Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, I am al- T! 
i ways the same, whether I enjoy or not my appointed . 
spouse who seeks not another. Whether clothed or un- 
clothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror; of ether, , 
and of simple knowledge, I [spirit].am the same. “Che 
i errors of the understanding, seen in visible things, are no 
i more in the discoverer and lord, than the faults of things 
made visible are in the sun. The understanding is sub- | 
ject to misery, but when it meditates on one [spirit], | 
it becomes released from the bonds of misery ; but neither $4. 
| confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. 
j 


When the miseries of the understanding are reflected on 

the immutable and unassociated spirit, it is conceived ¢ 

that the spirit is in chains, and subject to sensations; but d 

this appears to be false as soon as the mirror, spirit, is ! 
y inspected. The testifier [spirit] is not subject to the E 
j three states, wakefulness, repose, and profound sleep. I f 
the sun-like spirit, am perfect; I neither rise nor set.’ As p 
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the face in a glass, so the universe, through the under- 
standing, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of 
profound sleep, though I am all-pervading, [because the 
understanding withholds its operations] I am seen neither 
within nor without. {Speaking popularly] that [uni- 
verse] which appears in me, or in another [individuated 
spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the all-pervading, is 
merely a shadow connected with the operations of the un- 
derstanding. I am only the mirror holding a reflected 
image; the universe in me resembles the appearance of 
silver on the shell ofa snail, or that of water in a fog, or 
that of a city in the air; yet this implies no fault in me, 
‘The universe was not in me in time past, nor is it now, 
nor will it eyer be: I am eternal. Whether it be in other 
things or not, [as in the understanding, &c.] is a matter 
which does not concern me. All is in me as in space; 
and Í like space, am every where. . "There is nothing in 
me, nor am I every where; for as nothing adheres to 
space, neither does any thing adhere to me. ‘The great 
sages call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, 
because the pleasures, &c. of the body belong to me: 
yet as they are mine, so they belong to others. But that 
itis, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding. 
In fact, no one possesses any thing; the world resembles 
a lodging-house ; there is no union betwixt it and the oc- 
cupier. There is one spirit, ever-living, pure, space-like, 
unmixed, more subtile than the smallest atom ; in him 
there is neither universe, nor worldly operation. Visible 
objects, of which the understanding is full, appear, one 
‘after another, as reflected images in the vast mirror of 
universal spirit. As vacuum is every where, evident in 


‘some places and exceedingly confined in others, so is it 


with spirit, whether clothed with the understanding, or 
k toen i M 4 


t 
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confined by gross matter. The universe is full of space- - 


likespirit; hence, wherever the understanding wanders, 
its operations become visible, as jars in the [light of the] 
sun. My birth, and all its consequences, are as false as 
the visions of religion and irreligion, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, &c. appear when a person awakes. 
The idea of the production or destruction of spirit arises 
from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of 
the understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the 
rising and setting of the moon when visible or when in- 
visible. Ashe clouds, whether they conceal the sun or 
not; do not approach that luminary, so do I [spirit] see 
the evil-dream-like train of existence, birth, death, and 
the momentary operations of the understanding, without 
being affected by them. The sage with his mind exclu- 
sively. fixed on spirit, thus meditates, and obtains the vi- 
sion of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind 
relinquish for an instant that which is essentially pure and 
placid, the remains of the habits wrought by sensible ob- 
jects will again secularize the organs. . A wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of 
discrimination those perpetually-rising enemies [the or- 
gans},-as Indrti did the mountains.— End of the ninth 
section, 


Section 10.—1 shall now clearly point out the proper- 
ties of the man who obtains liberation in this life, and who 
constantly meditates on spirit. ‘The self-conceited but ig- 
narant may have heard something of spirit, and may have 
reflected upon it; but, in consequence of ignorance, they 


misunderstand what they.have heard and reflected upon, 


and hence choose an ignorant teacher. The Yogti-bhash- 
yii says, that neither greatngss nor the knowledge of 
faturity, &c. are essential signs of knowledge, but. that 


NL 


£ hi 
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renouncing these a person may obtain liberation [koivül- 
yü]. "Phat which is written in the védü and smritees 
Jey respecting the marks of the wise, and of emancipating 
ar^ wisdom, i have extracted, to strengthen the faith of the 
yogec. To a yogéé, in whose mind all things are iden- 
tified as spirit, what is infatuation ?— what is grief? He 
sees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute 
of affections, who neither rejoices in good, nor is offended 
with evil. As the wind forces its passage every where, 
without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise man 
never forgets what he has learned of spirit. He is libe- 
hs rated in this life who is never elevated nor depressed, 
Y whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is 
always the same. He is free even’in this life, who is 
awake [to his spiritual nature] though asleep [in reference 
to sensible objects] ; who is not awake [to sensible ob- 
jects], and the operations of whose understanding are not 
connected with the passions. . He who acts as though he 
were subject to desire, hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether 
is pure within, obtains liberation while in the body; so ` 
does the person who is free from pride, whether he be 
employed [in secular affairs] or not, for he preserves his 
mind unsullied. If it could happen, that the rays of the 
sun should become cold, that the beams of the moon 
pias should impart heat, and that flame should be made to de- 
scend, still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never 
obtain liberation. Even the power of spirit shining in all 
the wonderful forms [of nature] cannot excite the wonder 
‘of the perfect yogeé. A woman whose affections are 


- 


E placed on a gallant, though actively engaged in the busi- 
$1 ness of lier house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures : 
F derived from her criminal amours ; so a wise man, having 
í A š found the excellent and pure Brümhü, delights in him 
“a even though engaged in other things. ‘The yogeé who, 
L 
i 
w 
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however clothed, however fed, and wherever placed, is 
F1 always the same, who is entire spirit, and is always look- 
ing inwards, who is happy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness undisturbed as a lake in a mountain, who though 
| he may have cause for the highest joy, remains unaffected, 
and [is pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in Spirit, 
who rejects all his works, is always cheerful and free from 
pain, and who is not absorbed either in works of merit or 
| demerit; nor in any thing besides—this man resembles a 
l Xing. He who in the body has obtained emancipation is 
b: of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no shastriis, to no formulas, to no works of 
merit; he leaves the net of secular affairs as the lion his 
| toils; he is beyond the reach of speech ; he remains ata 
distance from all secular concerns ; he has renounced the 
love and the knowledge of Re objects; he is glo- 


rious as the autumnal sky; he flatters none; he konours 
none; he is not worshipped; he worships not. Whether 
he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs [of his 
country] or not, this is his character. These are the true 
characteristics of him who is distinguished by no outward 
characters, and who has ceased from the ancient error, 
; the world; and in whom desire, anger, sadness, infatua- 
i; 

p tion, covetousness, &c. diminish every day. He who 
| has found rest in the fourth state [spirit], having crossed 
Ë the sea of this world, has no occasion for the delusions 
| promised in the védi and smritees upon the performance 
n of works of merit. Whether he die at a holy place, or in 
+ 


F 
"mamana = oT 


PARES 


the house of a chiindalii, he was delivered from impurity 
the very hour he obtained divine knowledge. Emancipa- 
tion is not in the air, is not in the world of the hydras, 
nor onearth; the extinction of every desire is emancipa- 
tion. When the yogee renounces the body, he renounces ) 
embodied emancipation, and enters into unembodied li- 
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berty, and remains like the unruflled wind, or the mirror 
when it receives not the images of mountains, &c. but is 
a simple mirror, bearing its own form. When spirit does 
not look upon [is not united to] those visible objects 
which are connected with mine and thine, it [like the 
mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that spirit is 
clothed, still it is everlasting, undecayable, good, without 
beginning, without continuance, without support, immu- 
table, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not 
an object of sight, not sight, something undescribable 
and unknown. These are the divisions ofthe account of 
liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanü-bhikshookii.— 
Thus ends the Sankhy it-Sarit. 


SECT. XVII.—Of the Védantá Dirshinit. 


This system of philosophy is attributed to Védü- Vyasií, ; 
who is said to have derived it from the discourse addres- 
sed by Krishnii to Ürjoonii, found in the Bhügüvit-Geeta, 
a part of the Bheeshmü chapter of the Mühabharütü. 
The sentences formed in the Védantii-sootrtis are com- 
prized in five hundred and ninety-elght verses, which are 
divided into four parts ; in the first, the author contends, 
that the whole contents of the védti refer to the divine 
nature; in the second part, he confutes the opinions of 
other sects; the third part is a discourse on devotion, and 
in the fourth he enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine 

, nature. T'he system taught by this sect will be found in the 
‘succeeding translation of the Védantii-sarti. The dùn- 
deés and respectable stinyaseés, and a few individuals in 
a secular state, profess the principles of this philosophy ; 


t Protagoras said, “ Touching the deity, we have nothing at all to say, 
either that it is, or that it is not." iot 
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of the learned. men residing at Benares many are said to 
be védantees. 


1 
| SECT. XVIII.—Trealises still extant belonging to this > 
School of Philosophy. 4 
Védantiü-sootrü, the sentences of Vedü-vyasü. 
Védantü-sootrü-mookta-vülee, an abridgement of the 
sootrtis. 4 
Vyasü- sootrü-vrittee, the meaning Os the sentences of 
V yasü. 
Védantii-sootrü-tecka, a comment, by Bhüvü-dévit. 
Vedantti-sootrti-vyakhya, another comment, by Brümhü- A 
vidya-bhürünü. 
Shareerükü-sootrit-sarar'hü-chündrika, a comment on an 
abridgement of the V édantü. 
X Shareerükiü-bhashyii, a comment, by Shtinktirti-acharyt. , 
i Sharéértikti-bhashyti-vivtirtinti, an account of the last : 
rA work. 
Sünkshépti-shareerükü-bhasbyti, the essence ex the Sha- 
reerükü-bhashyi. 
Shareerükiü-nibündii, an explanation of a comment on the 
j Shareerükii-sootriís. 
I Sharéérükü-bhashyii- vyakhya, a comment. 
Briimhii-sootrii-vrittee, an sospes of the Védantti- BA 
sootrtis: f 
Védantt-Brimhti-sootrti-bhashyti, a comment on the 
k Brümhbü-sootrüs. E EH f 
& A comment on ditto. Ls 
r Udwoitii-siddht, on the unity of God: Moa V EU 
Udwoitamriti, a similar work. - j adecco dg 
Udwoitti-rtitnii- -ükshüni, ditto. 
' Udwoitü-miüktüriündii, ditto. - * &-oobur b fen 
| ÜDdwoiti-düipikay ditto. à 
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Udwoitit Moustoobhi on the divine anity. 

Udwoitit- siddhee-vyakhya, ditto. 

Udwoiti- -chtindrika, ditto. 

Üdwoitii- vivékii, ditto. 

Védantii-sarti-mooli, the essence of the Védantii-sarit. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

Pünchüdüshee-süteckü, a work on the doctrines of the 
Védantit. 

Bhamütee-külpi-türoo-süteekii, explanation of a com- 
ment. 

Prütyükshü-chintamünee-süteekii, on separate souls. 

Natüki-deepii, a work by Vidyartinyti. 

Shikshya-piinchükii, rules for a student. 

Bhootü-pinchülkü-meemangsa, a work on the five primary 
elements. 

Piinchti-koshti-vivékti, on the five receptacles of spirit. 

Chitrii-d@épii, on the various appearances of spirit as 

united to matter. 

'T'riptee-decpü, on perfect wisdom. 

Kootüst'hü-deepii, on the unchangeable Brümht. 

Dhyanti-déépii, on divine meditation. 

Yoganündii on yogti, or abstraction. 

Atmanündi, on the joy connected with liberation. 

` Brümhanündii, the state ofa perfect yoge. 

Vidyantindti, on divine wisdom. 3 

.Vishityanündii, on seeing Brümbhii in every thing. 

Hüstamülükü-bhashyii, verses on divine wisdom, by Shün- 
kürü-acharyü. i 

Brümhü-vidya-bhürünii, a work on spirit. 

Védantü-deepii, the light of the Védantit. 

Oopiüdéshü-sootrií, instructions: to the scholars of this 
sect. à e 

Siddhantii-vindoo-sitteékti, a short answer to objections. t 


sees te 
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Jeevii-mooktee, the emancipation of the soul while in the 
body. 

Jécvi-mit'hyanoomanü, the doctrine of separate spirits 
confuted. 

Jéevü-vyapülü-titttwii on the all-pervading spirit. 

Védantii-ptiribhasha, a short abridgement of the doctrines 
of the Védanti. 

T üttwii-chündrika, the display of true wisdom. 

Tiittwodyotti, a similar work. 

"Tüttwii-prüdecpika-nüyüniü-modinee, ditto. 

Tiittwanoostindhanti-moolii-stitéckti, on the knowledge of 
Brümhü. 

Tuttwti-priidéépika, on the knowledge of realities. 

"'iittwodyotü-vivürünii a similar work. 

"T itttwanoosündhanit-moolii-tccka, a comment on the text 
of the Ünoosündhanií. 

Tüttwi-vivékit-moolü-sütteckü, the text of the Tüttwii- 
vivékti, with a commentary. 

Maddhii-mookhii-bhtingit-vakhya, a work by Madhüvii. 

Noishktirmt-siddhee, against works of merit. 

V édantii-siddhantti-mooktee-miinjtireé-stiteckti, the es- 
sence of the Védantti, with a commentary. 

Siiytimbodhit, spirit made known by itself. 

Védantti-siddhantii-mookta-vtiléé, an abridgement. 

Siinyasce-viíngsha-vilee, a genealogy of wise men. 

Übüdhootit-yogec-lükshüni, account of the yogü per- 
formed by tibtidhoottis. 

Udhyatmt- vidyopiidéshti, a discourse on spirit. 

Pürümamritü, ditto. 

Priytisoodha, on Brümhü, the ever- disent. 

Chitscodha, on Br ümhü as identified with wisdom. 

Atmi-bodhii- ;prükürünii-bhashy i, a comment on the 
Atmi-bodhü. 
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Siddhantü-vindoo, a short abridgement. 

Védantü-külpü-lütika, the meaning of the V édantii. 

Swarajyü-siddhee-vyakhya, on the emancipation of spirit. 

Védantii-kiilpti-ttiroo-teéka, a comment on the Kiilpti- 
ttiroo. 

Pritytibhigna-rhidtiyti, on the knowledge of Brümhii. 

Vyakhya-soodha, an explanatory work. 

Védanti-oogrii-bhashyti-stit@ekt, the Oogrii-bhashyit, . 
with a commentary. 

Vivékti-sindhoo-gooroo-shishwti-sumbadii, a discourse be- 
tween a teacher and his disciple on discrimination. 

Mokshü-lükshmeevilasii, on liberation. 

Mokshü-saroddharü-süttecki, a comment on a work on 
liberation. 

Atmü-prükashit, on spirit. 

Külpü-türoo-tecka-pürimiülii, a comment on tlie Külpi- 
ttiroo. 


Oopiidéshti-stihtisree, a discourse in a thousand verses. 
Siddhantü-léshü-sitttcekii, a comment on the Siddhantŭ- 
léshii. 
Védantti-samrajyti-siddhee, on liberation. 
Védantü-püribhasha-teeka-vrihiit, a large comment on a 
védantit work. 
il Trishtité¢-bhashyti, by Shünkürit-acharyit, a comment. 
a. Védantü-siddhantü-vindoo-sütteckii, the 'Védantii-sid- 
- l: A dhantü, with a commentary. 


| SECT. XIX.— Translation of the Védantit-Sarit 


Védiü-vyasü obtained, by religious austerities, the dis- 

` . ry - Pr. ` 
course which Krishnt held with Urjoonü, and, for the 
Mh From védü, and üntü, the end.—Sari means essence, and therefore 


E. the title of this work m that it is the essence of the védantü philo- 
€ d d sophy. 
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following reasons, from this discourse wrote the védantt : 
To humble Kakootsthti, a king of the race of the sun, 
who.was intoxicated with an idea of his own wisdom: . 
To point out, that the knowledge of Brümhü, is the only 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe 
mortifications of former yoogüs, which mankind at pre- 
sent are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit ; since, so long as the 
desire of reward remaineth, men can never be delivered 
from liability to future birth. Shiinktinti-acharyt wrote 
a comment on the védantti, and a disciple of Udwoita- 
ntindti-piirtimhitingsti, a stinyasce, composed, from this 
comment, the V édantti-Sarit. 


After this introduction, the author proceeds: ‘The j 
meaning of védantti is, the last part of the védii ; or the 
gnanü kandi, which is also an oopünishüd. ` 


He who, knowing the contents of. the védii, and of the 1 
üngis; is free from the desire of reward as the fruit of his iA 
actions; from the guilt of the murder of bramhüns, cows, | 
women, and children; from the crime of adultery ; who 4 
performs the duties of the shastrti and of his cast, cherish- | 
ing his relations, &c.: who practises the ceremonies 
which follow the birth of a son, &c. ; offers the appointed 
atonements; observes fasts; bestows alms; who con- 
tinues, according to the directions of the védii, absorbed 
in meditation on Brümhiü, and believes, that, seeing every E 
thing proceeded from Brümhii, and that, at the destruction 
of the universe (as earthen vessels of every description, /] 

. When broken, return to.the clay from whence they were l TOW 
formed), all things will be absorbed in him again, and ^ - pH 
that thérefore Brümhií is every thing, is heir to the védü, 


i Branches or members of the védü. 


` ` L Ly 
v 
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All ceremonies are connected with two kinds of fruit, 
the superior, and the inferior : in offering sacrifices, the 
chief fruit sought is, the destruction of sin, the posses- 
sion of a pure mind, and the knowledge of Brümhü ; the 
inferior fruit is, the destruction of sin, and vesrderteet with 
the gods for a limited period. The primary object of a 
person in planting a tree, is the fruit; the secondary one 
is sitting under its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is 


a fixed mind on Brümhii ; the inferior fruit isa temporary 
enjoyment of happiness with the gods. He who has ob- 
tained emancipation, does not desire this inferior fruit. 

Í : i 
^M À Those things which perfect the knowledge of Britmhii 
A] are: I. Discriminating wisdom, which distinguishes be- 
d tigen what is changeable and what is unchangeable ;— 

if - A distaste of all worldly pleasure, and of the hapas 
c le. with the gods ;—3. An unruffled mind ; the sub- 
i jugation of the passions ; unrepenting generosity ; con- 
tempt of the world; the absence of whatever obstructs 


Sh 


the knowledge of Br ümhü, and umwavering faith in the 


védit ;—4. The desire of emancipation. 


== x 


— cune oe 


Brümhi, the everlasting, the ever- -living, is one; he 
is the first cause; but the world, which is his work, is 
finite, inanimate, and- divisible. The being who is 
always the same, is the unchangeable ' Brümhii, and in 
) - - this form there is. none else. That which sometimes 
exists, and at other times is not, and assumes various 
shapes, is finite: in this definition is included all created 
objects. Devotedness to God is intended to exalt the 


character, and to promote real happiness. If in ardent 


es 
m 


š * Pythagoras taught, that when it [the soul], after suffering successive 
j y purgations, is sufficiently purified, it is received EOD the gods." — Enfield, 
4 2 page 397. 
Tu VOL. IV. N 
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attachment to present things there be some happiness, 
still, through their subjection to change, it terminates 
in real sorrow, for as affection produces pleasure, so 
‘separation produces pain ; but devotion secures uninter- 
rupted happiness. On this account, divine sages, who 
could distinguish between substance and shadow, have 
sought pleasure in God. Those learned men who de- 
clare that permanent happiness is to be enjoyed in the 
heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, that the 
happiness which is bestowed in this world as the fruit of 
labour is inconstant; whatever is the fruit of actions, is 
not permanent, but changeable ; therefore the wise, and 
those who desire emancipation, despise it. 


Hearing the doctrines of the yédantti philosophy ; ob- 
' taining, by inference, clear ideas of their meaning, and 
fixing the mind on that which is thus acquired: these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules 
to be observed by a student, and that power over the 
mind by which a person is enabled to reject every other 
study, is called stmt. Dümü is that by which the organs 
and faculties are kept in subjection. If, however, amidst 
the constant performance of stimti and dümü, the desire 
after gratification should by any means arise in the mind, 
then that by which this desire is crushed, is called 
oopürütee;! and the renunciation of the world, by a 
-Slinyasee who walks according to the védii, is called by 
the same name- "m 


Those learned men who wrote the comments on the 
védantti before the time of Shiinktirit-acharyti, taught, 
that in seeking. . emancipation, it was improper to re- 


x 


* Disgust. 


\ 
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nounce religious ceremonies, but that the desire of re- 
ward ought to be forsaken; that works should be per- 
formed to obtain divine wisdom, which, being acquired, 
would lead to emancipation; that works were not to be 
rejected, but practised without being considered as a 
bargain, for.the performance of which a person should 
obtain such and such benefits; that therefore works, 
and the undivided desire of emancipation, were to be 
attended to; which is illustrated in the following com- 
parison: Two persons being on a journey, one of them 
loses his horses, and the other his carriage: the first is 
in the greatest perplexity, and the other, though he’ can 
accomplish his journey on horseback, contemplates the 
fatigue with dissatisfaction. After remaining for some : 
time in great suspense, they at length agree to unite 
what is left to each, and thus with ease accomplish their 
journey. The first, is he who depends on works, and 
the latter, he who depends on wisdom. From hence it 
will be manifest, that to obtain emancipation, works and 
divine wisdom must be united. Formerly this was tlie 
doctrine of the védantü, but Shünkürü-acharyü, in a 


` comment on the Bhtigtiviit-gééta, has, by many proofs, 


shewn, that this is an error; that works are wholly 
excluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every 
thing as Briimhit, procures liberation. 


Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and. 
dishonour, profit and loss, victory and defeat; &c. are 
termed dwündü. Indifference to all these changes is 
stiled titiksha. This indifference, together, with æ sub- 
dued mind, is called sitmadhee. Implicit belief in the 
words of a religious guide, and of the védantii, is term- 
ed shriiddha. This anxious wish, ‘When shall I be 
delivered from this world, and obtain God ? is called 

N 2 
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moomookshootwii. The person who possesses these 
qualities, and who, in discharging the business of life, 
and in practising the duties of the védti, is not deceived, 
possesses the fruits of the védanti; that is, he is tidhi- 
kareé.— Here ends the Jirst part of the Védantă, called 
Udhikaree. 


The next part is called Vishiiyti, throughout which 
this idea is inculcated, that the whole meaning of the 
védantü is comprised in this, that Briimhti and indivi- 
duated spirit are one. That which, pervading all the 
members of the body, is the cause of life or motion, 
is called individuated spirit (j@évti) ; that which pervades 
the whole universe, and gives life or motion to all, is 
Briümhü. Therefore, that which pervades the members 
of the body, and that which pervades the universe, im- 

. parting motion to all—are one. The vacuum between 
the separate trees in a forest, and universal space, is 
of the same nature; they are both pure ether; and so 
Brümhii and: individuated spirits are one; they are both 
pure life. ‘That wisdom by which a person realizes that 
individuated spirit and Brtimbti are one, is called tăttwŭ- 
gnanií, or the knowledge of realities. 


Briimhii, the governor, or director of all things, is » 
ever-living, unchangeable, and one; this inanimate, di- 
versified, and changeable world, is his work. Governors 
are living persons; the déad cannot sustain this office; 
every species of matter is without life; that which is 
created cannot possess life. This comparison is drawn 
from secular concerns: and thus, according to the védií, 
all life is the creator, or Brümhü; the world is inani- 
mate matter. All material bodies, and the organs, are ; 


inanimate; the appearance of life in inanimate things 


¿Ç Y 
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arises from their nearness to spirit: in this manner, the 

chariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. 

That through the presence of which bodies and their 

members are put in motion, is called spirit. He is the 

» first cause; the ever-living ; the excellent God, besides 

whom there is none else. ‘Therefore, in all the shastriis 

he is called Vishwatmii; the meaning of which is, that 

he is the soul of all creatures." This is the meaning of 

the whole of the védantii. Wherefore all [spirits] are i 

one, not two; and the distinctions of I, thou, he, are all | 

artificial, existing only for present purposes, and through 

pride (tividyti). ‘Though a man should perform. mil- 

Á lions of ceremonies, this üvidyü can never be destroyed 

but by the knowledge of spirit, that is, by Briimht- 

gnanü^ This tividyii is necessary to the present state 

only: divine knowledge secures emancipation.— That 

jeGvü and Brümhü are one is, therefore, the substance 
of the second part of the cédantit. 


The third part is called sümbündhü ; ? and teaches, | 
thal the védantti contains the knowledge of Drümhü, `, 
and that by the védantii the knowledge of Brümhii may 
be obtained. 


m ¢¢’Thales admitted the ancient doctrine concerning God, as the ani- 
wating principle or soul of the world." Enfield, page 143. '* The mind 
of man, according to the stoics, is a spark of that divine fire which is the 
soul of the world.” Lid, page 341. 

n Krishnt, in the Bhügüvüt-geeta, thus describes the efficacy rs the 
principle of, abstraction: “ If one whose ways are ever so evil serve me 
alone, he is as respectable as the just man. ‘Those even who may be of 
the womb of sin ; women; the tribes of voishyü and shoodrü, shall go 
the supreme journey, if they take sanctuary with me.” E 


9 Union.. 
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The fourth part, called prüyojünii, imports, that this 
part of the védantü was written to de 


stroy completely 
that illusion by which this 


body and this organized world 
were formed, and to point out the means of obtaining 
[re-union to] the ever-blessed Briimhti. This is called 
liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity of trans- 
migrations. with anger, envy, lust, 


wrath, sorrow, 
worldly intoxication, pride, &c. 


takes some flowers, 

fraits, &c. to an initiating ‘priest, who understands the 

védantti, and has obtained the knowledge of spirit, and “ 
requests his instructions. The guide, by endeavouring 

to excite in his mind a contempt of the world, leads 

him to the knowledge of Brümhi. 


Worldly attachment is thus illustrated : a person ob- 
serves a string on the ground, and imagines it to be à 
snake : bis fears are excited as much as though it were in 
reality a snake, and yet he is wholly under tie power of 
etror; so the hopes, fears, desires, pride, sorrow, '&c. 
.of the man who is under the influence of worldly at- 
tachment, are excited by that which has no substance ; 

and he is therefore placed among the ignorant. But the 
wise, the everlasting, the blessed Brümhi, is unchange- 
able, and has no equal. All things past, present, and to 
come; of every class and description, whether in the 


P The Pythagoreans taught, that *€ the soul of man consists of two 
parts the Sensitive, produced from the first principles with the elements ; 
-and the rational, a demon sprung from the divine soul of the world, 
and sent down into the body as a punishment for its crimes in a former 

gitate, to remain there till it is sufficiently purified to return to God. In the 
course of the transmigration to which human souls are Jiable, they may 
dubabit not only different human bodies, but the body of any animal- or 
plant. - Allnature is subject to the immutable and eternal law of necessity? ? 
Enfield, page 406. 


earth, or in the air, are Briimhit, who is the cause of all 
things, as well'as the things themselves. 1f it be not 
admitted, that he is both the potter and the clay, it wf 

follow, that for clay (inanimate matter) he was beholden 


= 

| 
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v to another. 


The meaning of the word Brümhü is, the Ever Great, 
| Molasses deposited in a quantity of rice diffuse their 
sweetness through the whole: so Brümhü, by diffusing 
through them his own happiness, makes all souls happy ; 
hence, in all the, shastrüs he is called the Ever-Blessed, 
| Wherefore the ever-blessed, the everlasting, the incom- 
Va parable Brümhü-—he is entity. That which is without 
wisdom and without life, is called übüstoo [non-entity]. - 


We cannot call illusion entity, for as soon as a person 
obtains discriminating wisdom, illusion is destroyed ; nor 
can it be called non-entity, for the universe which is an 
| effect of this illusion, isan object of sight; we cannot 
| therefore say whether it is entity or mon-entity; it 1s 
| something which cannot be described. This illusion re- 
| sembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and ` 
| other creatures labour, so that they.can see nothing after 
| the sun has arisen. ‘This blindness cannot be called real, 
| e nor can it, be unreal, for to these creatures it is real, and 
E [during the day] constant blindness. In the same manner, 
| illusion does not belong to the wise; but it constantly be- 
| longs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating 
! wisdom. This illusion is identified with stitwt, rüjü and 
L tümü goonits : it is not merely the absence of wisdom ; but 
j as being opposed to the true knowledge of Brümhü, is 
i called tignaniti. The whole mass of this illusion is one; 

individuated, it assumes different shapes ; and in this re- 
| à spect resembles the trees-in a forest, and single trees. 
N 4 P 
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The mass of illusion forms the inconceivable and un- 
speakable energy of God, which is the cause of all things. 
Tndividuated, this illusion forms the energy of individuals. 
God and individuated souls are life. Property and its 
possessor are not equivalent terms; therefore wisdom ls 
not the-energy of spirit, since wisdom and spirit are the 
same ; but illusion forms its energy. Light is not the 
energy of spirit, since light and spirit are the same; but 
darkness forms its energy ; not that darkness which-arises 
from the absence of light, but that which surrounds a per- 
son in a profound sleep. 


We call the mass of illusion, which equally contains the 
three goontis, and in which the stitwti goonií prevails, ex- 
cellent, because it is the cause of all things. This mass 
of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever- 
blessed Brümhii, who is called, in the védü and all the 
shastriís, the all-wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer’ 
and the director of all ; the accomplisher of all his desires, 
of all-he appoints; he assumes the forms of his works; 
and is known as the cause of all; he knows, and, as tne 
charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. 
This mass of illusion is-identified with God, and creates 
all things: it is the cause of vacuum and all other things 
which compose the atomic and material world ; itis there- 
fore called the material cause and the universal cause. 


- At the dion of the universe, all things take refuge 
in the aggregate of illusion; therefore the aggregate of 
illusion is represented bya state of deep sleep. This il- 
lusion, in its individuated state, is pervaded by the three 
gooniís in equal porportions ; but in individual bodies, on 
account of the dimin ütiveness of the receptacle, there isa 


depression of the siitwii goonti, anda greater manifestas 
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tion of the other two goonüs. The living principle, 
which becomes that in which this-individuated illusion 
takes refuge, is called in all the shastriis priignt. The 
state of a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly ob- 
ject is excluded from the mind, is called prăgnŭ, or sub- 
jection to false ideas. We are not tosuppose that durtng 
profound repose the soul departs; the soul is present; for 
when the person awakes he says, “ Ihave been quite happy; 
I was not conscious of any thing :" from these expressions 
it appears, that the person was conscious of personal ex- 
istence, of happiness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with 
material things; for had he not previously tasted of happi- 
ness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. Hf it 
be asked, from whence does this knowledge arise which a 
person possesses in a state of profound repose ; does it not 
arise from the operations of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the un- 
derstanding be employed on outward objects likewise? 
The fact is, that in the time of heavy sleep, the operations 
of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illu- 
sion [tignanti]; but the knowledge possessed in deep 
sleep is constant: the védantti identifies this knowledge 
with the living spirit. That during the time of profound 
repose pleasure is enjoyed, is proved from the care with 
which the bed is prepared, that comfort may be enjoyed in 
sleep. In the time of profound repose, all the powers are 
absorbed in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse 
with material objects, the pleasure enjoyed at that time 
can have no connection with these objects. "Therefore this 
pleasure the védantii identifies with the living spirit. This 
then is clear, that spirit is the fulness of constant joy and 
knowledge. In the time of profound sleep, all material ob- 
jects being thus buried in illusion, this illusion is called the 
co-existent energy of spirit ; it is the producing cause ofcon- 
sciousness, of the understanding, intellect, the five senses, 
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the five organs, the five breaths, crude matter, and of all 
other material things; and hence the védantii speaks of 
this energy as the material cause ofall things. It is called 
profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all things are 
lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our 
ideas in waking and sleeping hours may be compared to 
the projection or drawing in of the head and feet of the 
turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illu- 
sion is called the great prülüyü; or destruction; and the 
manifestation or procession of all things from this illusion, 
is called creation. The illusion in which individual souls 
take refuge, and that in which the aggregate body of 
spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, takes refuge, is the same, 
resembling individual trees and a forest. For as there is a 
vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, and 
many such vacuums in the forest, and a vacuum unconnect- 
ed,with every thing, in which these vacuums are absorbed, 
so, agreeably to all the shastrüs, there is a perfect spirit, in 
which individual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, 
take refuge. This perfect spirit is united to gross mat- 

' ter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the 
aggregate of spirit, as fire to red-hot iron; and in this 
state it is called Keshwiti, or the glorious ; when separate 
from these, it is called the excellent Briimhit. 


- This illusion possesses the power of concealing an 
object, and of deception: a small cloud darkening the 
sight of the person looking at the sun, appears to hide 
this immense luminary; so this: illusion, possessing the 
energy of spirit, though confined within bounds, by 
covering the understanding, hides the boundless and un- 
associated living Brümhü from the sight of the person 
who desires to know him, as though it had covered Brtim- 
hit himself, This spirit, thus covered with illusion, be- 
«omes engaged in various worldly anxieties, as I am hap- 
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py, Í am miserable, Í am sovereign, I am subject [to the 
fruits of actions]: this illusion operates in a person sub- 
ject to these anxieties as it does in the case of a person 
deceived by a cord when he supposes it to be a snake. 


This illusion, by its power of deception, after having 
thus covered spirit, assumes an endless variety of decep- 
tive forms, similar to real ones, yet no more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a river, &c. are feared 
under the illusive appearance of a-serpent. Exerting a 
similar power of illusion, it holds forth vacuum, the five 
primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 


This illusion also forms the energy of spirit ; and hence, 
when spirit as united to illusion is spoken of as chief, it is 
called the primary cause of all things; and when illusion 


* is spoken of as chief, then spirit as united to illusion is 


called the material cause of all things: thus, the spider is 
in himself the primary and the material cause of his web: 
in presiding over it, he is the former, and in forming it 
from his own bowels, he is the latter. The ever-blessed 
God is, in a similar manner, by himself and by his energy, 


* both the original and the material cause of all things; he 


is the potter and theclay. If we suppose another cause 
of things besides God, we make two causes. If it be ob- 
jected, that as the potter cannot work without clay, so God 
could not make the world without matter, and that there- 
fore he must have been indebted to another for his power 
to make the world, the védantii maintains, that the one 
ever-blessed God is himself both the primary and; the 
«material cause of all things. 


Supposing the three goontis to exist in a state of equi- 
librium in the illusive energy of spirit, still, when the 
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tümü goonü is chief, and spirit is united io the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum; from 
vacuum air; from air fire; from fire water; and from 
water the earth. i 
Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two 
parts, animate and inanimate; the animate is the cause of 
all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work of 
God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man 
downwards, are animate in consequence of the presence 
of the deity, as the chariot moves in consequence of the 
presence of the horses and the chariotecr. In the bodies 
of all living creatures two kinds of life exist: the first, 
the everliving : the second, the ever-living united to the 
heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, but in which it 
is not united to intellect, on account of the absence of 
intellect, that is inanimate matter. We conjecture then 
from appearances, that the tămă goonti which prevails in 
Bross matter must be its material cause, for the excellen- 
cies and faults of an effect must have previously existed 
in the material cause. The five primary elements are 
from God. As in illusion the tümü goonti prevails, so in 
the five primary elements, of which illusion is the mate- 
rial cause, the same goonti prevails. These elements are 
termed subtile, archetypal, and five-fold, From the sub- 
tile elements arose subtile bodies and gross matter, 


— The subtile element contains seventeen parts, which 
united form the ‘seminal body. ‘These seventeen parts 
are, the five senses, the five organs, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds of breath. The organs 
of the five senses are the ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the 
nose. From the siítwii goontt arose the ear; from the 
same in air, arose the skin; from the same in fire, the 
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eye; from the same in Water, the tongue, and from the 
same in earth, the nose. From the stitwit goon in the 
five primary elements, arose mind, which receives four 
names im consequence of its differen 


t operations, which 
are, the understanding, thought, consciousness of self- 


existence, and reflection. The understanding forms de- 
cisions; indecision and doubt belong to thought; that 
which seeks after the nature of things is called reflection 2 
that which leads a person to think, I am learned, I am 
rich, I am corpulent, J am thin, I am yellow, is called 
consciousness of selfexistence, or pride. If in this man. 
ner, however, mind be subject to four changes, still re- 
flection must be considered as being united to the under- 
standing, for both these faculties are employed in forming 
decisions. Consciousness of self-existence, or pride, he-, 
longs to thought, for both these powers are concerned in 
the changes which take place in the mind. Through the 
five senses and the mind we become acquainted with sound, 
touch, form, taste, and smell. "The five senses and the 
understanding form that clothing or receptacle? of spirit 
Which is made up of knowledge. Spirit thus inclosed, or 
in this union, says, T am sovereign, I partake [of enjoy- 
ment, &c.;] and possessed of these thoughts, it is qua- 


` lified to practice what belongs to the present and £he fu- 


ture state. The five organs and thought form that re- 
ceptacle of spirit which is wholly made up of intellect. 
The five organs are the mouth, the hands, the feet, the 
penis, and the anus: from the rüjü goonií in vacuum, 


, arose words; from that quality in air, the hands; from 


the same in fire, the feet; from the same in water, 
the anus, and from the same in earth, the penis. The 


q The words are vignanii-mityt, fulness of knowledge, and Koshi, a re- 
ceptacle, 3 
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five breaths are, that which is in the nostrils, that expel- 
led downwards, that which pervades the whole body, that 
which ascends into the throatand is discharged at the 
mouth, and that which promotes digestion. Some main- 
tain, that from these five kinds of air proceed five other 
kinds [here follow their names; which are said to be con* 
nected with digestion, sleep, hunger, sighing, and corpu- 
lency]J. The five kinds of air in the body are derived 
from the rüjii goonti in each of the five primary elements. 
These five kinds of air when united to the five organs, 
form that receptacle of spirit which is entirely composed 
of air. This receptacle, being derived from the active 
principle, or rtijtt goonti, is identified with actions. We 
call the first of these three receptacles, chief, because it 
possesses the power of giving knowledge; the second is 
identified with action, because it is derived from thought ; 
the Jast is identified with things, because the power of 
action belongs to it.: These three receptacles united 
form for the reception of spirit the subtile body. When 
we form an idea of all the subtile bodies, we call them 
the collected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a fo- 
rest is formed when the understanding conceives of 
many trees at once, or when many waters suggest the 
idea ofa lake; and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, 
necessarily lead us to individual substances. We compare — = 
the spirit which is united to the collected mass of subtile 
bodies to the thread upon which are strung the pearls ofa 
necklace. The ever-living who is united to the knowledge- ° 
possessing mind is called the creator ; and as he possesses 
the chief power of action, he is termed breath [praniü]. 
When we are awake, the objects embraced by the:senses 
and o organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
‘and these images are revived in sleep; and this is the 
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state of things with spirit in reference to its union with 
these three receptacles: in the first, spirit appears as the 
sovereign; in the second, as the creator, and in the third, 
as the thing created. In the subtile bod 


y formed for spi- 
rit out of these three receptacles, 


the mass of gross mat- 
ter is absorbed.‘ When united to individual subtile bo- 
dies and to the luminous imagination, we call spirit the 
glorious, for then he is the manifester. He [the collected 
mass of the lingii bodies], who is compared to the thread 
upon which are suspended the flowers of a garden; and 
who is the glorious [or he who is the individuafed lingă 
body], in the time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have 
been possessed by the mind when awake: this is also 
taught in the védü. Individuated spirit differs from col- 
lective spirit only as one tree differs froma forest; oras 
the vacuum which surrounds each tree differs from that 
of a whole forest; in other words, it is a drop, or a lake, 
In this manner, from the five subtile elements proceeded 
subtile bodies. From these five subtile elements, in pro- 
portions of five, arose the masses of solid matter; but 
each is distinguished by the name of that element which 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether, sound is 
found; in air. is found both sound aud touch ; in fire; 
sound, touch, and form ; in water, sound, touch, form, and 
taste; in earth, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. The 
qualities are partly natural and partly artificial. From 


_ these five elements have sprung the seven upper worlds, 
* the seven lower worlds, the four solid bodies, food, &c: 


There are four kinds of bodies, viz. such as are born in 
the womb, and those produced from eggs, from heat, and 
from the earth. - 

* Gross matter is absorbed in this subtile or lingă body, and the lingü bo- 
dy is absorbed in illusion. Does not this doctrine resemble that of some of 


the Greeks, that there is no such thing as real substance, that every thing 
called material is merely ideal ? ; 
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The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of 

solid matter is called voishwaniirii, or, he who is conscious 

of self-existence, and virat, as he is held forth or displayed ` > 

in all creatures. This collected sum of gross matter is `. 

called ünnii.müyükoshü [the receptacle raised by food Ae c. 

only], because it is named from its origin ; and as it is the, : 

seat of action [participation] it is called jagiiriinti, or the 
active. The active principle, as individuated in a sensi- | 
ble body is called vishwii, which name it receives because 
this body enters into the three receptacles before-men- 
tioned. We call these receptacles koshti [a sheath or TT VR 
scabbard| because as the silkworm is covered by its shell, d: Y 
so they cover spirit, ` 3 


There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs, 
through whom spirit enjoys the pleasures of the senses and 
organs: through the god of the winds, spirit enjoys the i 
pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 


M The animating principle pervading all bodies, from the 
most gross to the most ideal, is the same in all. There is 
no difference between the incareerated and the perfectly 
abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 


Having thus explained the doctrine of spirit, and dis- 
played that which is mere illusion, I shall now mention 
the mistakes which have arisen from the different repre- 
sentations which learned men have given of the incarce- 
rated spirit. "The ignorant say, that a son is spirit ; and 
that we are taught this in the védü ; for a father values a 
son as himself; when he dies, he mourns as for himself, 
and in the happiness of the son, enjoys happiness himself. 
The Charbbaktis maintain, as they also say, from the védü, 
that this body, which owes its existence and all its changes 
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to food,-is spirit, and that a son is not spirit, since the fa- 
ther, when the house is on fire, abandons his son, and 
saves himself; and that when the father says, I am corpu- 
lent, or, Fam not corpulent, he confines these expressions 
to himself, and never applies them to his son. Other athe- 
ists contend, from the védti, that the organs are spirit, 
since they-are the medium of sound, and arc possessed of 
motion; and that this is further proved by the exclama- 


- tions, f am blind, I am deaf, &c. Other atheists endea- 


vour to prove, from the védit, that from bodies spirit is 
born, and called the animal soul; since the animal soul 
being gone, the organs cease to exercise their functions: 
itis the animal soul that says, Lam thirsty, I am huyery, 
&c. Another pleads, that intellect is spirit, and he also 
quotes the védii, urging that when intellect is suspended, 
life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect 
is spirit. "The Bouddhiis affirm, that.the understanding 
is spirit, since in the absence of the moving cause, the 
bodily powers are capable of nothing; and it is the un- 
derstanding which says, Í am sovereign, Í am subject [to 
the fruit of actions]. The Prabhaktirtis and the Tarkki- 
küs say, quoting the védü also, that beside the under- 
standing there is another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhiitttis af- 
firm, quoting the védii, that the animating principle, 
which is wnited to illusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating 
principle is both animate and illusive-formed ; for when 
a person says, I know not myself, he gives a proof both of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. Another Bouddhii, 
still acknowledging the védti, maintains, that vacuum is 
spirit ; because the védü teaches us, that before creation 
YOL. Iv. o 
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vacuum alone existed; that at the time of absorption 
nothing remains; and when a person awakes after a 
deep sleep [in which all material things were forgotten] he 
says, L was wholly unconscious of the existence of any 


thing. 


N 


AM these sects make that spirit which is not spirit : 
though they pretend to argue from the védii, from the 
union of spirit and matter, and from inference, yet they 
are supported by none of these, and they one, by one con- 
fute each other. Still these atheistical writers affirm, If 
we err, we err with the védii, as well as with the two 
other sources of proof. ‘The writer of the védantii says, JR 
True, the védü contains all these opinions, but its final ` 
decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies: it is not there- 
fore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, 
and therefore is not identified with body. It is unorgan- 
ized, and cannot therefore be identified with the organs. n 
It is not animal life, and therefore cannot be identified 
with breath. It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot 
be identified with mind. It is not a creator [or governor] a | 
and therefore is not to be identified with the vignanii- 
müyü-koshü. Itis a living principle, and therefore it can- 
not be identified with illusion or inanimate matter. It 
is pure life, and therefore is not connected with inanimate 
matter. It is entity, and therefore must not be identified 
with vacuum. From hence it appears, that the opinions of 
these sects are at variance with the védii, and that what 
they term spirit is not spirit. Allinanimate things, from 
a son to vacuum itself, are indebted to the animating prin- 
ciple for manifestation, and from hence it appears, that 
they cannot be spirit; and this is still further confirmed 
by the yogee, the subject matter of whose meditations is, 
Lam Briimhi, simple life. ` 


= 
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This then is the exact doctrine of the védantüi, that as 
spirit is the principle which animates a son, &c.; that as 
it is constantly perfect and free from illusion; is wisdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge ; 
is always free or unconnected with the habits of material 
things; is eternal and unereated ; and is the all-perva- 
ding—it is called atmŭ. 


A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding 
areal cord; the idea that it is a snake, is pure error. In 
this manner, Brümhü is real entity; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Brtimhii: in the idea 
that it is something different from Briimhit, lies the mis- 
take. 


From the five primary elements arise all bodies, also 
that which nourishes all, and the fourteen worlds. From 
the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements and 
their qualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. 
From the living principle united to illusion, arise the five 
subtile elements and the three goonüs. From the perfect 
Brümhi, arise illusion, and the animating principle united 
to illusion. 


The author next enters into an explanation of the te- 
net, that spirit in its separate state, also as united to the © 
mass of illusion, or gross matter, and is incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to the yogee, 
purified from illusion, is really the same. Such an one 
thus meditates on spirit: “I am everlasting, perfect, per- 


fect in knowledge, free from change, I am entity, the joy- 


ful, the undivided, and the one Brümhü.” Day and night 
thus meditating, the yogēč at length loses sight of the 
body, and destroys all illusion. 

02 


* 
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The next stage of the yogēë is that in which he re- 
nounces all assistance from the understanding, and re- 
mains without the exercise of thought; in which state 
every thing attachéd to mortal [rather intellectual] exis- 


- tence becomes extinct. He is now identified with Briim- 


hi, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has 


. left it; and thus illustrates that verse of the védti, that 
‘the mind is both capable and incapable of embracing 


Brümhi. 


The understanding, through the organs, in conceiving 
of visible objects assumes the for ms of these objects, and 
thus destroys ignorance ; after which they become mani- 
fested by the rays of spirit. Thus when a light enters a 
dark room; it first disperses the darkness, and then disco- 
vers the objects contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogec, until he sees Briimhii, ought to 
attend to the following duties: 1. Hearing; 9. Medita- 
tion; 3. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind. 


By the first is to be understood, hearing the doctrines 
of the védii explained, all which centre in the one Briim- 
hü. In this exercise, the student must attend to the fol- 
lowing des: 1. oopükrümii, or the beginning of the 
védantii ; 9. ooptistingharii, or the close of the védantii ; 
3. tibhyasti, or committing to memory certain portions or 
the védantü ; 4; ipoorbbiita, or, gaining from the védantii 
perfect satisfaction respecting Brümhi; 5. phiilti, or the 
knowledge of that which is to be gained from the védan- 
tü; 6. ürthü-védit, or, the extolling of the fruits to be 
obtained from the knowledge of the védantti ; ooptiptittee, 
or the certifying absolutely what is Bri niis nanit.—'The 
second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation 
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on the one Briimhii, agreeably to the rules laid down in 

the védantti and other writings.—His third duty is, unin- 
terrupted reflection on the invisible and only Britmhi, 
according to the ideas contained in the védantii.—'The 
fourth effort of the student is to obtain a perfect idea of 
.Brümhit, who is wisdom in the abstract : at first, his ideas 
will be imperfect, and he will contemplate himselfiand 
Briimhit as distinct ; just asa person seeing in a horse of 
clay both the toy and the earth of which it is composed, 
cannot help retaining an idea of the thing represented by 
the toy. But at length his mind will become exclusively 
fixed on the one Brtimhii, the operations of the under- 
standing being all concentrated in God, as salt when 
thrown into water loses its own form, and is perceptible 
only as water. 


Those who possess this knowledge of Brünhi, are in 
possession of or practise the eight following things, viz. 
I, Ytimii, i. e. inoffensiveness, truth, honesty, the forsa- 
king of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts 
except for sacrifice; 2. Nihtimti, i.e. purity relative to 
the use of water after defilement; pleasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity ; renouncing food 
when hungry, or keeping under the body : reading the 
védtis, and what is called the worship of the mind; 3. 
Astinti, or the posture of sitting during yogii ; 4. Prana- 

» yamií, or holding, drawing in, and letting out the breath 
during the repetition of incantations; 5. Prityaharü, or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and 
mind; 6. Dharüna, or preserving in the mind the know- 
ledge of Brümhü ; 7. Dhyanii, meditation; 8: Stimadhee, 
to which there are four enemies, viz. a sleepy heart; at- 
tachment to any thing except the one Brümhü human 
passions, and a confused mind. When the yogee is deli- 
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vered from these four enemies, he resembles the unruffled 
flame of the lamp, and his mind continues invariably fixed 


in meditation on Brimhií. 


He who is distinguished by liberation in a bodily state 

is thus described: he possesses the knowledge which 

E identifies him with the undivided Britmht,, by which know- 
ledge he destroys the illusion which concealed Briimhit. 

When this illusion is destroyed, the true knowledge of 

Brümhiü is manifested; and by this manifestation, illu- 

sion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, ab- 

sorbed in meditation on Brümhii, is liberated even in a 

bodily state. Though he is connected with the affairs of 

life; that is, with-affairs belonging to a body containing 
blood, bones, ordure and urine; to orgaus which are: 

; blind, palsied, and full of incapacity; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed 
habits and to the fruits of birth, still, being freed from 
illusion, he does not view these things as realities, A per- 
son may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, with- 
out being deceived by them. The yogéé, after being 
liberated in a bodily state, still eats and drinks, but-with- 
out desire; so likewise is he free from envy, and other 
“evil desires ; and in the same manner he is indifferent to 
every state of the body, and free from every passion. All 
his virtues, and the acts of kindness which he performs, 
are worn as so many ornaments: so we learn from the 
Gééta. This yogee, liberated in the body, for its preser- 
vation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the ali- 
ment come in whatever state, or from whatever quarter 
it may. Brümhii alone is seen in his mind, 
= 

After this, every thing connected witha bodily state 
haying been renounced, and the body itself having fallen, 
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the yogce is absorbed in the excellent Brümliit; and thus 
illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, be- 
ing [to the yog@é] dissolved, he becomes identified with 
freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeableness, and 
with .Brümhü himself. This is recorded in the védü. 
Thus ends the Védantit-Sarit. 


SECT. XX.—Of the Patiinjilt Dirshiinit. 


‘This school of philosophy was founded, according to the 
ilindoo history, in the stitwti yoogii, by the sage Pütünjü- 
lee, who wrote the sootrüs known by his name, which are 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sen- 
tences, and who is honoured as an incarnation of the god 
Unüntü. The sage Védii-vyasti wrote a comment on 
these sentences, of which. Vachtisptitee-mishrti has given 
an explanatory treatise. Ptinchti-shikhti, another learned 
Hindoo, has also written remarks, and Bhojti-dévt, king 
of Dharü, a brief comment, on the sentences of Ptittinjtt- 


Jee. All these works are still extant. Some particulars 


of this sage, to whom are also ascribed a comment on 
Paninee’s grammar, and a medical work called Rajti-mri- 
ganku, will be found in page 9 of this volume. 


: SECT. XXI.— The Doctrines of the Patànjàlit Philo- 
sophy. 


Translated from a Comment on the original Patünjülü, by Bhojü-dévü, 


The restraining of the mind, and confining it to inter- 
nal meditations, is called yogü. When the mind is thus 
confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom 
it seeks to knows but when the mind is secularized, this 
Being takes the form of secularity. In the first case, the 

; o 4 
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mind is singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the 


ES Ze UR NR 4 
second, it is restiess, injurious, and voluptuous. In the 


1 1 ` } ` “yy, 
former state, there js no sorrow ; In the latter, there are 


five kinds of sorrow, ar ising from 
proofs of the reality of things , from error, from the pur- 


suit of shadows, from heavy Heeb; and from recollection. 


the labour of seeking 


The three evils, restlessness, injuriousness, and volup- 
tuousness, may be prevented by fixing God in the mind, 
and by destroying desire. In the former, the person, into 
a well-regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon 
whom he wishes to meditate. In performing the latter, 
ihe person, by realizing the unsubstantial nature of every 
thing included in visible objects and in the ceremonies of 
the védti, and their connection with every kind of natural 
evil, delivers his mind from subjection to these things, and 
subjects his senses to his mind. 


This restraining and fixing of the mind is called yogii, 


: ` Lgs = x x Mon 
of which there are two kinds, stimpriignatit and tistim- 


prtignatti,’ 


Siimprügnatii is meditation on an object till the ideas 
connected with it are imprinted on the mind, and occupy 
all its powers. The proper objects of mietieNtion are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter assumes twenty-four forms ;' 
spirit is one, (peorooshu). ^ Siünprüguatiü is of one 
kinds, 1, Meditation on the distinction between sound 
and substance in reference to the deity as a visible being 
until the yogēē, by continued meditation, arrives at the 
non-distinction between sound and substance in reference 


, The firs ë 
RE rst mti intimates, that the yogee has obtained the knowledge of 
1 [21 
y; an AUN second, that the vogee is lost in the divine manifestation 
ee page 130, * "The masculine power, ` 
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to God.—2. Meditation on the deity in reference to his 


form, as well as to time and place, till the yogee is able to 
fix his meditations without regard to form, time or place. 
—3. Meditation on the deity till the mind in which the 
sütwii goontt prevails, is filled with joy, and till the 
powers of the understandiug become abstracted, so that 
the dist/nction between matter and : spir iti IS DO longer re- 
cognized, and spirit alone is seen; in which state, the yo- 
gee is named vidéhii, that is, he is emancipated from that 
pride of separate existence which is connected with a se- 
cular or bodily state.—4. Meditation till the yogec be- 
comes so far delivered from pride, that it exists only asa 
shadow in his mind, and the divine principle receives the 
strongest manifestation. This state is called absorption 
in [or, absorption, although the person is not separated 
from] matter;* 

At length the yogčē attains what is called tistimprtig- 
natü, in which, if he be perfect in his abstraction, the 
very shadow of separate existence will be destroyed ; 
visible objects will be completely extinguished, and 
spirit alone become manifest. 

Having described yogü, and its divisions ; and given a 
brief account of the mode of acquiring it, this method is 
now more particularly deseribed : He who has attained the 
states called vidéhtt and absorption in matter, after trans- 
migration finds himself in the same state of NN 
towards abstraction, as when he quitted his former body. 


x Perhaps the meaning of Pütünjülee is not here fully expressed, but he 
is to be understood as saying, that the thoughts of the person are lost aud 
absorbed in that which he cannot fathom ; or the mind is in the state into 
which it is driven at the dissolution of the body, when it takes refuge in the 
uucreated energy, or the uncreated impressions, or lines of fate, which are 
the source of continued birti. 
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Those who die, without having attained the state termed 
vidéhii, &c. must, entering a new body, labour aiter a 
prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and discrimi- 
nation, which acquisitions will be followed by the medi- 
| tation called yogü. These acquisitions naturally follow 


E and assist each other. 


There are three kinds of yogces, distinguished by the 
rapidity or slowness of their progress towards perfection, 
which is affected by the actions of preceding and present 
births. He whose former and present works are highly 
meritorious, soon becomes perfect ; another labours long, 
but, not being so. powerfully assisted by the merits ac- 
quired in preceding transmigratious, he becomes perfect 
by slower degrees; and he who has still less of merit in 
store, remains at a still greater distance from the state of 


a. perfect yogcc. 


Yogi and its blessings are to be secured by relinquish- 

ing all hope of happiness “in secular things, and by that 

j meditation which identifies every religious formula, every 

sacred utensil, and every offering, with the object of 

| worship. This object is the being who is free from the 

d fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of the 

forms of matter, from the increase or decrease `of life, 

and from enjoyment or suffering as the consequence of 
actions. ` : i 

| He is called God [Eeshwüri],? because to his will all 

creatures owe their preservation. "That he presides over 

all events, is proved from his being the fountain of know- 

ledge ; and his infinite power is proved from his eternity 

qua his being the guide of all. "This Being is to be 


Eon 


ws af: ; Y From céshü, grand or glorious, 
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obtained through that name of his, which is not factitious 
but everlasting, and which is to be repeated in a correct 
manner while the yogce intensely meditates and brings 
him continually into his mind.—By thus looking con- 
stantly inward, he loses his wordly attachment, the stitwit 
goonti obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God; by which also he obtains deliverance 
from the effects of birth, viz. sickness, incapacity, hesi- 
tation, languor, want of fervour, heaviness of body and 
mind, fickleness, mistake, the want of a suitable place 
for his yogü, and dissatisfaction, as well as from the 
evils which may arise during the practice of yogii, that 
is, from pain, grief, trembling, asthma, and sighing. 


Fixedness of mind on him who is the only and genuine 
reality, leads to liberation; but should any one find it 
impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order 
further to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate 
the friendship of the rich; let him pity the miserable, 
and endeavour to relieve them ; let him rejoice at the 
sight of him who has practised works of merit ; let him 
neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. if he 
be able to perfect himself in these dispositions of mind, 
he will liberate himself from desire and envy. 


The yogéé must, in the next place, for the fixing of 


his mind, attend to pranayamü, that is, to the gradual 


suppression of breathing, since the animal soul and the. 


mind act in conjunction; in this work, he must first en- 
deavour to fix the understanding by some act of the 
senses, that is, he must place his sight aud thoughts on 
the tip of his nose; by which he will perceive smell; 
then bring his mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
, will be realized; and afterwards fix his mind at the root 
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of his tongue, from which sound will be perceived." 
i After this, if the mind be full of the siitwti, and be free 
I from every degree of the rüjii and tümü goontis, it will 
| escape the waves of passion, and become truly fixed. 


Freedom from secular desires will be followed by freedom 
from sorrow, and the mind will in consequence become 
fixed. His mind will be fixed whose intercourse with 
secular objects is like that of a person in a state of deep 
sleep, who, without any union with the senses, partakes 
of perfect happiness. ` He who meditates on God, placing 
his mind on tlie sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous 
body, or within his heart, or at the bottom of his throat, 


£ or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards ascend- 
ing from these gross images of the deity to the EDIT 
Sicil secure.fixedness of mind. 


The yogee, having thus brought his mind toa fixed 

_ State, will not be subject to present things, whether his 
mind be > employed on the most subtile or the most gross 
objects; and he will, by” these means, deliver himself 
from all error; and be filled with the effects of ihe 


sütwii gooni. 
"He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible 
objects, the operations of the understanding, and per- 
sonal identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplat- 
ed; in the same manner as the crystal receives the im: age 
of whatever i is reflected upon it. 
N 

The yogee, that he may not fall from the elevation he 
has atiained, still seeks God by meditation on his names, 
or on que pori of these names, or on his existence ; 


> z The anthog of the comment here refers his readers, fora fuller expla- 


a a to the "T'ántrü shastrus, 
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after which he loses all remembrance of the names of the 
deity and of their import, and God is realized in the 
mind as pure light; and to this succeeds a state of mind 
similar to self-annihilation, 


Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtile 
illusion, though his ideas have received the impress of 
deity; but if he succeed in perfecting his abstraction, God 
will shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the 
yogee will become completely absorbed in him, and he 
will possess universal prescience. [fe whose abstraction 
continues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
assistance of reflection, &c. and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and identity 
with the spirituality and perfection of God. Flere ends 
the first chapter of the Patünjil. 


Chapter 1T.—In the former part was shewn, the method 
by which a person of perfect mind acquires yogü. .In this 
chapter is pointed out, the method in which a secular per- 
son should perform ceremonial yogü, in whicli'are in- 

t cluded, the practice of religious austerities, and the rape- 
tition of the names of God, or of incantations, without 
the desire of benefit, referring all to the will of God. By 

. this kind of yogti the person will be assisted in performing 
the more perfect yogti, and in victory over pain, [or ra- 
ther the cause of pain] which is of five kinds, i/lusion, 
Í consciousness of separate existence, passion, religious dis- 
| gust, love of life. The four last Spring from the first ; 
| and each of these four include inability, as well as in effi- 
$ cient, weak, and suppressed desire. 


Tlusion is that which leads a person to mistake one 
i thing for another, that is, to call that constant which is 


r 
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inconstant, that pure which is impure, that happiness 

which is real misery, that spirit which is not spirit, that 
meritorious which has no merit, and that which is evil, 
good.— Consciousness of separate existence, when uncon- 
|  mected with worldly attachment, is that which leads a, 
1 i person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
| | the object enjoyed and the enjoy er, as one; notwithstanding 
| the necessary distinction between them.— Passion (rag) 
js expressed when a person seeks happiness with the most 
eager desire.—By religious disgust is to be understood, 
a hatred of that which, in a future birth, will produce 
misery.— By love of life is to be understood, an unmean- 
ing yet incessant concern to preserve life, or prevent the 
separation of body from spirit.—This desire of life is to be 
attributed to a latent impression on the mind respecting 
the misery following death, and the delay in rising to 
. life, during former transmigrations. his is illustrated 
| ; by seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till 
| | it appears to be assimilated to earth itself, but, at the ap- 
: pointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to 
| | fife. This idea of a latent impression remaining from 

preceding births is also confirmed by the case of an in- ` 
. fant, which, on the approach of a ravenous beast, is af- 
| . fected by fear and the dread of death as much as one more 
| \ advanced in years; as well as by the fact, that the smallest 
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| X infant, on hearing terrific sounds, becomes immediately 
\ affected with fear. 


| 
| This last source of pain, arising from the love of life, 
s to be overcome by turning the thoughts inward, which 
vill infallibly secure mieditation-on God. The former 
causes of pain, arising from illusion, consciousness of'se- 
parate existence, passion or ragü, and religious disgust, 
are to be overcome hy fixing the mind on God, and by 
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cultivating benevolent feelings towards men in every con- 


dition of life. 


The impress! of actions is to be attributed to illusion; 
and is discovered either in this or in a future birth. Ac- 
tions performed under the influence of illusion are follow- 
ed by eight millions of births in connection with some cast, 
with an appointed period of life, and subjection to the 
fruit of actions : from works of merit result excellent cast, 
existence, and many enjoyments ; from evil actions arise 
degraded cast, unhappy life, and great misery. 


To the yogce, who has received tlie impressions of the 
evils of birth, subjection to the fruits of birth is peculiar- 
ly irksome ; for he.sees that every earthly thing is unsta- 
ble, and is therefore connected with sorrow: hence he 
renounces the effects which arise from the three goontis, 
and regards the effects of actions as poisoned food. These 
consequences, in secular persous, do not produce sorrow : 
they resemble those members of the body which remain 
at ease while the visual faculty, from some accident, suf- 
fers excruciating pain: the yogee is the eye of the body. 


From illusion arise the effects of actions: this illusion 
is destroyed by discriminating wisdom in reference to the 
divine nature: this discrimination leads to deliverance 
from sorrow arising from transmigrations, and to the re- 
ception of truth [God]. 


It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must he 
obtained from the sorrows connected with birth. ‘The 


` origin or source of birth is the union or vicinity of spirit 


2 ‘That is, all actions leave a mark on the nijad, which is never oblitera- 
ted till the man has experienced the effects of these actions. 
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with the understanding, in which the former is the par- 
taker and the latter the thing enjoyed; or, in other 
words the one displays and the other is the thing dis- 
played. Visible objects are identified with the nature of 
the sitwii, rüjii, and tümü goontis, and, either as the re- 
ceiver or received, with the material and subtile elements, 
the senses, organs, and the understanding. The elements 
form the objects of participation; the senses, &c. are the 
partakers; but the elements, senses, &c. are to-be con- 
sidered as united to' spirit in the work of participation. 
The fruit of actions, as well as liberation, belong to all 
the creatures. The progress of creation is thus described : 
first illusion, then the elements, then the senses, and lastly 
the understanding. 


If we speak of him who is light, or the male power, we 
say, he is simple life ; life is not an adjunct of his nature ; 
he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma- 
terial objects, though, on account of his vicinity to the un- 
derstanding, he receives the impressions of these objects. 
He is therefore the receiver, that is, he receives, through 
the understanding, the impression of visible objects, and 
then becomes identified with them. 


" 


If visible objects exist merely as objects of reception by. 
. Spirit, it may be asked, what further use is there for them 


when the yogce has passed through whatever was allotted 
to him as the fruit of works ? To this it is replied, that 
visible objects are not wholly dismissed till discriminating 
wisdom is perfected. And even after this, when the yo- 
gee becomes perfect spirit, and all the objects of illusion 
are banished, in consequence of his connection with crea- 
tures, he appears as though he took an interest in visible 
objects. š 
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The union of spirit and matter, as the receiver and the 
received, is without beginning. "Phe origin of this union 
isillusion. The perfection of spirit is to be attributed to 
liberation from this union, and this is to be sought in the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom. Ilusion being re- 
moved, all the effects, resulting from the union of spirit 
and illusion, will-uecessarily cease. ‘This separation con- 
stitutes the liberation of the yogce, who is hereafter 
known as the everlastingly free. 


Imperfect discrimination, which leaves the mind wa- 
vering in its choice betwixt visible objects and spirit, will 
not accomplish the work of liberation. This can only be 
obtained by that discrimination which is fixed and decid- 
ed. By this illusion is destroyed, and with it conscious- 
ness of separate existence, or pride. The polluting ef- 
fects of the riiji and tümü goontis are also removed, and 
the pure influence of the sütwii goonii is restored. These 
being destroyed, the understanding is turned inward, and 
becomes fixed on spirit as reflected on itself : this is cal- 
led discriminating wisdom. As long as consciousness of 
selfexistence remains, however, discrimination manifests 
itself in seven different forms. Perfect discrimination is 


, obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogü: this acqui- 
sition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance 


arising out of the riigii and tümü goonŭs; and when the 
mind becomes identified with the radiant nature of the 
stitwii goonti, discrimination is produced. 


The eight parts of vogü are: ytimt, nihtimt, asünií, 
pranayamü, prityaharü, dhariina, dhyanii, and stimadhee. 
The first five serve the purpose of subduing the passions, 
` 5 Nothing can receive spirit but the understanding as irradiated by the 
sütwü goonü, after the suporession of the rüjü and tümü goonits. - 

VOL. Iv. P 
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| | ^ — and of thus assisting the yogt@; the last three are assis- 
tants to the yogée, without any medium. If the ceremony 
asünii is perfect, it will advance the yogéé in the perform- 
ance of pranayamii ; and if that is perfected, prityaharii 


In yiimi there are five divisions, 1. freedom from the 
desire of injuring others; 2. truth in reference both to 
words and to the mind; 3. freedom from the least appro- 
priation of tbe: property of another, either by thought, 

> word, or practice; 4. the subjection of the members for 

the sake of extirpating desire ; and 5. the renunciation of 

| all pleasure. When the yogee attends to his vows in 

ý reference to all these parts of yümii, that is without any 

; reserve as It respecis time, place, or person, he is said 
to perform the great vow. s 


f 

| 
i is thereby assisted. 
I 

1 

| 


Niyŭmü includes five divisions, viz. 1. purity of body, 
using earth, water, &c. after certain functions; and pu- 
rity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and bene- 

. volent affections ; 2; cheerfulness in every condition ; 3. 
- religious austerities; 4. the repetition of incantations: 
v and 5. by causing all the formularies of worship and all 
H its benefits to terminate in God. 


Through yümü and niytimti [the sources of] pain are 
|» destroyed, and through meditation on the opposite of 
| these sources of pain [as, by meditating on benevolence, 

revenge is destroyed], the yosëë is greatly assisted in his 
| efforts to obtain perfect victory. These sources of pain 
} , are injuriousness, theft, &c., in each of which there are 
three divisions, as, the injurious person may offer the m- 
jury himself; or he may do it through another ; Or, re- 
3 joice in its being done; and so of the rest, Injuries arise 
I 


f 
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from anger, covetousness, and infatuation. The effects of 
these sources of pain are sorrow and error. He who is 
free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels or 
envy. 


He whose body and mind are pure, enjoys all the fruits 
' | of devotion, whether he practise devout ceremonies or 
| not. Lo him who is free from theft, all the precious stones 
do homage. He who subdues his passions, is blessed with ` 
strength. He who renounces all the pleasures of sense, 


| obtains the knowledge of preceding transmigrations, and | 
^ of that which shail succeed his present existence. He 
who is pure in body, hates the body ; is separated from 
every thing in a bodily shape; is delivered from the impu- 
rities of the rüjü and tümü goontis; and, by the removal 
of these, is raised above the approach of grief, and is al- 
ways happy; from this results a fixed mind, and senses 
which never wander; in which state the yogec acquires 
power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, pu- 
_rifies himself from every imperfection, and the body and | 
its organs become perfect. The repetition of incantations I 
brings before the yogce the deity in whose name these are. 
repeated ; and by making the ultimate object of all forms 
and the effects of worship, to meet.in God, he pleasesthe — 
deity, and induces him to bestow liberation. ; i 


à , Asüni includes eighty-four modes of sitting at yogit ; 
f but; to be complete, the posture must be quite easy, nei- 
| ther painful nor attended with agitation. That a rigid 
| posture may become easy, the yogee must acquire it by 
| degrees, as the members are able to bear it; and that he 
| may. be-happy in these circumstances, he must raise his Ë 
\ mind to the wonders of the heavens, and not confine it to ] 
ig e _ When he has become perfect in the yogti-posture, ~ | 

1 l 

1 E | 
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he will no longer {vel the inconveniences of heat or cold, 


hunger or thirst, &c. Perfection in the yogti-pesture 


yson for perfection in pranayamit, or, M 


| prepares the pe 
and respiration of 


the suppression of the inspiration 
breath. Vital air is either stationary in the body, or re- 
| céived into it, or thrown from it. In the work of sup- 
ermit the exhalation of his 


! pression, the yogée must p 
| breath, at farthest, to the distance only of twelve fingers’ 
| — breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nos- 
| trils till the point of perfection is obtained. As it respects 
| time, he must begin to restrain breathing for twenty-six 


| seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is per- 
i B 
^ | fect. He must practise these exercises daily, or as often 


asheisable. The yogéé who most excels confines his 
breathing to the distance of twelve fingers from his nose, 
i and, even after restraining it for some time, draws it from 
|| 1 mo greater distance than his heart. This ceremony se- 
"^ į cures the removal of those errors which covered the mind; 
! — and prevented the radiance of the sütwü goonü from ap- 
pearing; and this quality having obtained manifestation, 


E i fixedness of mind is secured. 
sij : n : 7 
fs j . 7 En Prityaharit, by withholding the mind from wander- 
n i ing, the organs are turned from their accustomed objects 
Er i inward, and become subject to tb. yogee.— Here ends 
| ` ~ thesccond part of the Patinjálà. — - 
k ` Chapter TIT. —The fixing of the mind, so that it may 
1 not wander beyond the nose, nor descend inwardly be- 
: yond the level of the navel, is called dharitnit, in which 
f tlie yogee purifies his mind by benevolence; practises the 
EC duties connected with yümit and niytimti; perfects. him- 


self in the yogü-postures; regulates the. ingress and 
egress of the animal sonl ; and; fixing his eyes on the tip 


H 
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of his nose, subdues all his members, and all the power 
of the elements ovér him. 


Dhyani, or meditation, implies, that the person thus 
employed is endeavouring to fix his mind on the deity, 
agreeably to the forms of dharănă ; so as to secure a con- 
stant stream of thought towards him, and exclude all 
worldly tendencies. 


In SZmadhee, the understanding, carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the deity, or 
towards that wbich is the reflection of spirit upon the un- 
derstanding, becomes nearly extinguished. š 


Dhariinti, dhyanti, and stimadhee, for the sake of bre- 
vity, are distinguished by one name, singytimit, that is, 
the restraining-of the mind from all visible objects. To 
the person who is able to perfect himself in stingytimt, the 
infinitely abstracted God, discovered by perfect discrimi- 
nation, and identified with light, becomes manifest. Siin- 
gyiimit is to be attained by degrees, first, by meditation on 
God through imore gross and then through more refined 
mediums. 


_ After the yogéé has fixed his mind on the deity, it oc- 
casionally wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in 
the mind and in visible objects. This process resembles that 

of vegetation, in which we have first the seed, then the 
plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment pre- 
paring for another birth; ‘in the same manner, the world, 
emanating from the first cause, proceeds through a series 
of subordinate causes and effeets. ‘The difference between 


. the subordinate cause and the effect, is owing to a change 


P 3 
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in the cause during the process of production ; the seed 
it does not vegetate till united to earth and water. 


hi The yogee who has perfected himself in the three parts 
| | of süngyümü, obtains a knowledge of the past and of the 
Tt future ; if he apply siingytimii to sounds, to their meaning, 
n and to the consequent result, he will possess, from mere 
di sound, universal knowledge. He who applies Phu 
j - io the impressions of former births (lines ud (ate), Eom 
which actions and their effects procéed, will obtain a 
knowledge of the events of preceding transmigrations. 
He who applies stingytimti to discover the thoughts of 
others, will know the hearts of all. He who does the same 
to his own form, and to the sight of those whose eyes are 
fixed ‘upon him, will be able to render his body invisible, 
and to dim the sight of the observer. He who, according 
to these rules, meditates on his own actions, in order to 
discover how he may most speedily reap the fruit of them, 
will become acquainted with the time, place, and causes 
of his own death. He who applies siingytimti to that 
|: compassion which has respect to the miserable, will secure 
the friendship of all He who, according to these rules, 
meditates on the strength of the powerful, so as to iden- 
tify his own strength with theirs, will acquire the same 
dx strength. He who meditates, in the same manner, on the 
sun, as perfect light, will become acquainted with the 
state of things in every place. Similar meditation on the 
moan; procures a knowledge, from mere sight, of the 
| union, progress, and influence of - the planets; similar 


7 


contemplation applied to the polar star, wili enable the 
yogee to distinguish between tlie stars and planets, and to 
obserye their motions ; by the application of stingytimti 
to the centre of the bowels at the navel, he will become 
acquainted with the anatomy of the human body ; bya 
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similar application of stingyiimit to the cup at the bottom 
of the throat, he will overcome hunger and thirst: by me- 
ditating on the nerve koormit which exists a little below 
the throat, he will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in 
in the act of yogti; by meditation on the basilare suture, 
he will be capacitated to see and converse with the deified 
persons who range through the zrial regions ; by medita- 
tion on extraordinary presence of mind he will obtain the 
kuowledge of all visible objects; by meditating on the 
seat of the mind, or on the faculty of reason, he will become 
acquainted with his own thoughts and those of others, past, 
present, and future; by meditation on the state of the yo- 
gee who has nearly lost all consciousness of separate exist- 
ence, he will recognize spirit as unassocidted and perfect 
existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the 
songs and conversation of the celestial choirs; he will have 
the perception of their touch in their passage through the 
air; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the 
constant fragrance of sweet scents. Though these fruits 
of stingytimti are accompanied by the applause of mankind, 
yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress 
of the yogec. 


The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and the 
thing enjoyed, in.the work arising out of the natural 
order of things, is called the captivity ofspirit. When the 
yogce; by the power of sttmadhee, has destroyed the power 
of those works which retained the spirit in captivity, he be- 
comes possessed of certain and unhesitating knowledge; 
he is enabled to trace the progress of intellect through the 
senses, and the path of the animal spirit through the 
nerves. After this, he is able to enter a dead or a living 
body by the path of the senses, all the senses accompany- 
ing him, as the swarm of bees follow the queen bee; and 
in this body to act as though it were his own.* ` 


* [n the Hindoo history, a story is given respecting Sümoodrü-palü, a yo- 
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The collected power of all the senses is called the. ani 
mal soul, which is distinguished by five operations con- 
nected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. 
The body of the yogee who, according to the rules of 
dhartinti, dhyanii and sümadhee, meditates on the, air 
proceeding from the anus to the head, will become light as 
wood, and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
The body of the yosee who thus meditates on the air en- 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. 
He who, in the same manner, meditates on the ear and its 
vacuum, will hear the softest and most distant sounds, 
as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
|. « world of the hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 

. will be able to ascend into the air. He from whose 
body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the 
operations of his mind has no respect to the body; he is 
denominated the great vidéhii, that is, the bodyless: he 

l who applies siingytimti to these operations, will destroy 

| the impressions (or the marks) of fate arising from former 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of stingytimti, on 

| the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 
on the subtile elements, will overcome; and be transform- 

ed into these elements; he will be capacitated to become 

as rarified and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to 

the greatest distance ; in short, he will be enabled to rea- 

dize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas- 

| ti sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent tlie pos- 

ñ 
N 


sibility of his abstraction being destroyed, soas to subject 

j himself again to the effects of actions. He who, accord- 

| ing.to the rules of süngyümü, meditates on mind under 
the influence of the sütwii goonii, will obtain victory over ` 

fe i the three. gooniis, and will possess universal knowledge. 


gee, who is said to have entered the body of the infant son of Vikrümadilyü, 
‘and obtained his kingdom.—Sce page 27, vol. iii. 


"o TY 
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When the yogéé has gained perfect victory over the goo- 
niís, he is denominated vishoka, that is, free from sorrow; 
and bis body becomes buoyant as his mind: he triumplis 
over illusion. He who applies stingyiimii to discriminate 
between the sütwii goonü and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera- 


‘tion. 


The local deities will assail such a yogéé, and will en- 
deavour to divert him from the religious abstraction 
which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual 
gratifications; or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, but he should partake of these gra- 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting desire in the mind, he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations. 

The yogee passes through four stages: in the first, he 
begins to learn the first forms of yogi, and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses. In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per- 
fect knowledge. In the third, the advance towards per- 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogéé overcomes all the primary and subtile elements. 
In the fourth, he loses all personality, and all conscious- 
ness of separate existence ; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit alone remains. 


When he has reached the third stage, he is still liable 
to be overcome ; and even in the last, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, he is not wholly safe from the local 


gods, nor will be so till he has advanced beyond the fifth ` 


of these seven. 
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i The collected power of all the senses is called the.ani- 
! ma] soul, which is distinguished by five operations con- 
air, or air collected in the body. 


nected with the vital 
ccording to the rules of 


li body of the yogee who, a 

e body g : 
| dhartinti, dhyani and sümadhee, meditates on the air 
proceeding from ihe anus to the head, will become light as 

= x * 
wood. and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
DIE 3 | 

The body of the yogee who thus meditates on the air en- 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. 
He who, in the same manner, meditates on the ear and its 


M vaeuum, will hear the softest and most distant sounds, 
y . .` B . 
E! as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
! . world ofthe hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 
j 


° will be able to ascend into the air. He from whose 
body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the 
operations of his mind has no respect to the body; he is 

' denominated the great vidéhii, that is, the bodyless: he 

I- . . who applies singyümü to these operations, will destroy 

1 the impressions (or the marks) of fate arising from former 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of stingytimti, on 

| the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 

| on the subtile elements, will overcome, and be transform- 

a ed into these elements; he will be capacitated to become 
I £ as rarified and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to 
r the greatest distance ; in short, he will be enabled to rea- 
dize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas- 

! sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent tlie pos- 

| sibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as to subject 
^d himself again to the effects of actions. He who, accord- 

# ing-to the rules of stingytimii, meditates on mind under 

the influence of the siitwit goonii, will obtain victory over ` 

Z3 the three. gooniis, and will possess universal knowledge. 


ge&, who is said to have entered the body of the infant son of Vikrümadityti, 
‘and obtained his kingdom.—Sce page 27, vol. iii. 
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When the yogéé has gained perfect victory over the goo- 
niis, he is denominated vishoka, that is, free from sorrow ; 
and his body becomes buoyant as his mind: he triumphs 
over illusion. He who applies stingyiimti to discriminate 
between the sütwii goonti and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera- 
tion. 


The local deities will assail such a yogēē, and will en- 
deavour to divert him from the religious abstraction 
which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual 
gratifications, or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, but he should partake of these gra- 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting desire in the mind, he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations. 


The yogéé passes through four stages: in the first, he 
begins to learn the first forms of yogü, and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses, In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per- 
fect knowledge. In the third, the advance towards per- 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogéé overcomes all the primary and subtile elements. 
In the fourth, he loses all personality, and all conscious- 
ness of separate existence ; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit alone remains. 


When he has reached the third stage, he is still liable 
to be overcome; and even in the last, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, he is not wholly safe from the local 
gods, nor will be so till he has advanced beyond the fifth ` 


of these seven. 
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| - ‘Phere is still another method of perfecting yog, that 1s, 
stingytimit to the divisions ofthe | 


z lving the rules of | 
dn of time : he who perfects him- 


| 

1 

ishtimti [four minutes 
E last kshtimti [four minu ] r 
| self in this, will obtain complete knowledge of the subtile 
| 


elements, atoms, &c. which admit not of the divisions 


appearance and place. He who attained 


HS | à 

ima? | of species, 4 lio at 

| | ^ this is called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. 
"i ; The knowledge which is the fruit of discrimination is 
I | called the saviour, for it is this which delivers the yogee 


from the bottomless sea of this world, without the fear of 
return. This knowledge brings before the yogce all visi- 
ble objects at once, so that he does not wait for the tedi- 
ous process of the senses. 


— pus 


When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is 
absorbed in illusion, and when tlie impressions of the un- 
derstanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are 
no more received hy spirit, the yogee in this state obtains 
liberation.— Here ends the third part of the Patànjali. 

Chapter] V.—AM the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained 
in the preceding birth perfection in stimadhee: among these 
| some were perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopilt, all 

Š 4 the winged tribes, &c.; to others the last touch of perfec- 
| tion was given by some sacred prescription prepared by a 
en perfect ascetic; to others by the repetition of incanta- 
t tions ; and to-others by religious austerities, as Vishwa- 
fh , mitrti, &c. This perfection is not obtained in one birth; 
i ` “but nature, taking advantage of the advance made in the 

| former birth, in the next carries the yogecto perfection. 


Here an objector says, By this system you make na- 
+ - ture, and not actions, the cause of every, effect, but the 
j | z shastriís teach, that from actions proceeds every thing. 
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To this Piittinjiilee replies, Nature is the source of all, 

and of actions too, and therefore the effect can never go- 
vern the cause; but meritorious actions may remove the 
obstructions arising from demerit in the progress of na- 
ture. Nature, confined by works of demerit, appears 
like a piece of water kept in by embankments: works of 
merit eut the banks, and then, by its own force, the water 
pursues its progress. ‘Thus nature is not impelled by 
works, but works confine nature ; or liberate it, so as to 
allow it an unobstructed progress. For, even in the yo- 
gee, in whom nature, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, 

se tempted by the local deities, and again immersed in 
illusion, nature displays its energy. 


In consequence of the various tendencies of the mind, 
the actions of men are multifarious ; the fixedness of 
mind and unchanging conduct of the yogee is to be attri- 
buted to his proximity tó the deity. Yet the yogee; when 
united to a new body, necessarily feels the force of the 


“five senses; though this is not conuected with visible ob- 


jects, but it leads to God. And thus, as his mind is free 
from the sources of pain, so is his conduct spiritual. The 
works of those ascetics who have become such by religious 
austerities, the repetition of incantations, &c. are white 
(or produce excellent fruit); the works of the hellish, are 
black (producing evil fruit). ‘The works of those who 
are neither highly virtuous nor highly vicious, are ofa 
mixed colour. ‘he actions of the yogéé are excellent; 
for though he seeks nothing by them, the deity bestows 
upon him excellent rewards. X 


The effects ofactions are of two kinds, recollection and 
species. le who at death loses the human form, and for 


a hundred years is bora among irrational animals, or the 
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during these transmigrations, 


220 


forms of brute matter, loses, 


the impressions received in the | à l 
all the impressions of humanity 


suman state; but when he 


is again born in this state, a! of hu 
Though during these transmigrations «he 


are revived. 
lasa 


e been often born, and in many shapes, ant 


may hav y: HE aT 
any distant regione, still, 


wild beast, may have traversed m 


: s: iH NE à feat 
as species and recollection are inseparably united, the in 


pressions of humanity are always revived when he springs 
to human birth. Here.a person asks, In such a person's 
first or original birth, where were these impressions? ‘To 
í this Ptittinjiilee replies, These impressions are without 
beginning: this is proved from the constant and almost 
inextinguishable desire of happiness interwoven into the 
very nature ofall. Should it from hence be urged, since 
the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be 
obtained? It is answered, that liberation is obtainable, 
for though the desires of the heart are innumerable, the 
cause of these desires is one, that'is illusion ; and as illu- 
j sion: and its effects (impressions, species and existence), 
| take refuge in the understanding, these desires are like-" 
` wise found there: it is therefore only necessary that illu- 
sion should be destroyed by discrimination, and then libe-. 
ration will be secured. The desires being endless, how 
should the mind become fixed? ‘This objection may be of- 
fered ; but it should be remembered that mind, whether. 
j its thoughts be turned inward or outward, isone; the ap-: 
| parent variety is in its exercises, not in itself. - The 
B three goontis pervading every thing, all things are neces- 
I ¿z sarily identified with these goonüs; and hence every. 
| thing partakes of the same properties. Should it be still 
` objected, how can three goontis be one, and how can 
f mind, pervaded by these different goonüs, be one ? it may 
be answered, that this indivisibility arises from the-union 
of these goontis: all the different vessels made of clay 


— w 


iam. 
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have but one denomination, and he union of the five pri- 
mary elements is called simply earth, and not by any 
name in which the component: parts are distinguished. 
Thus, in consequence of its union to different objects, the 
mind is affected by different passions: a husband, at the 
sight of a virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure; of the 
seducer of his wife, with wrath: but at the appearance of 
his unfaithful wife, he is overwlielmed with sorrow. Ina 
similar manner, when the mind is united to religion, the 
stitwti goonti becomes visible, and the mind is filled with 
happiness; when united to irreligion, the rüjii goonti be- 
comes visible, and it is filled with sorrow; when united 
to the highest degree of irreligion, the tiimit goonti is pre- 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus 
itis the same mind which is affected in various ways, by 
the mere circumstance of union to different objects; and 
thus spirit merely makes known objects; it has no inter- 
course with them except as it is the mirror: it makes 
them manifest ; the intercourse is that of intellect [ which 
isa part of nature, and not spirit]. But it may be said, 
if it be the property of spirit to make known visible ob- 
jects, why are they not’ at once visible to the mind? To 
this it may be answered, that only those objects. which fall 


upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known; or in. 


other words, those objects become known which the mind 
or intellect throws upon the mirror [spirit], but other ob- 
jects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it be 
thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the 
forms of visible objects, and becomes an agent in the 


events of life. To this Piitiinjtilee replies, that this con- ' 


nection between spirit as the displayer, and nature as dis- 
played, is separate from all choice ; it is the mere consti- 
tution of things, in which the parties are wholly unaffect- 


eds The stitwti goonti enjoys an immediate nearness (to 
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spirit, but the other gooniís approach spirit through tis 
sitwü. ‘Lhe mind, being united to the sütwii goonü, by 
its vicinity to spirit assumes the character of spirit, and 
becomes the agent in all things. - Should it be objected; 
By this system of attributing every thing to intellect, you 
render spirit unnecessary, it is answered, that visible ob- 
jects cannot render themselves visible, but must bes made 
so by another; therefore there is a necessity for spirit, that 
through the medium of intellect it may do the work of 
manifestation. The mind, when under the influence of 
yogii, promotes the good of spirit, and when absorbed in 
sensible objects, injures it ; not that the mind can really 
bring good or evil upon spirit; this is only the sensible 
appearance of things. Should it be asked, Why the mind 
does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow 
at once, it is answered, that these impressions are opposed 
to each other, and therefore cannot be manifested at the 
same time.—An objector here says, According to this 
system then, spirit is wholly excluded from all active ope- 
ration in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere spec- 
tator: why then may we not maintain, that that which 
makes known is not spirit, but another power, another 
understanding? To this Ptittinjitlee replies, The under- 
standing, or as many understandings as you please, must 
be parts of nature, and therefore can never fill the office 
of light, or do the work of manifestation. Should it be 
still objected, As you have maintained the doctrine of an 
unoperative spirit, a mere spectator of the universe, I 
have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating un- 
derstanding may be the cause of manifestation. Lo this i 
answer, that this proposition can never be maintained, for ` 
asthere are opposing properties in the three gooniís, the ; 
necessary union between that which makes known and the 
thing. manifested would be wanting; in addition to which - 
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also there would be in this system as many agents of 
knowledge as individuals, instead of one spirit, the light 
of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although the 
understanding is not the cause of light, it does possess, in 
consequence of its nearness to spirit, a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of nature. 


Spirit is identified with life, is independent, and uncon- 
nected. When the understanding approaches spirit, and 
clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called 
light; and in this character it directs the affairs of the uni- 
verse. If, says an opponent, the. understanding is the 
universal agent, what proof is there left of the existence 
of spirit? Pütünjülee says, Throughout universal nature, 
whatever exists by the conjunction of various causes, ex- 
ists not for itself but for another; as therefore the opera- 
tions of the understanding are regulated by the. three 
goontis, the understanding must exist, not for itself but 
for another, and that other is spirit. Still, however, it 
must not be understood that spirit is inited to things in 
a gross manner, but merely in connection with the sütwii 
goonti. Amongst all material objects, the most excellent 
is the body ; those parts which are most excellent in the 
body are the senses; that which is more excellent than 
the senses, is mind under the influence of the siitwit goo- 
nii ; after this, and separate from this, is spirit, which is 
identified with life, and in consequence is separate from 

_all material objects. 


The object of the Patünjülü dürshini is to lead men 
to liberation ; and this we shall consider in ten sentences, 
thus: First, whena person has obtained discriminatior, 
all his ideas of separate existence, as, I am chief, I enjoy, 
&c. are destroyed. The consequence of which is, that 


l 
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his mind is diverted from outward things, his thoughts are 
turned inward, and united to spirit : this is the commence- 
ment of liberation. Still, however, worldly anxiety, the 
effect of the impressions of former births, occasionally 
intrudes. . This is to be overcome by perseverance 1n 1n- 
ternal meditation.. When the yogēē has accomplished 
the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear 


. 


Š 
pm and visible objects sink into the shade. 
Then. by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion be- 
ing brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin. in 
| invisible atoms to its utmost progression, is destroyed— 
iil to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is 
ihe destruction of illusion, and the consequent separation 
of spirit from matter ; and the other kind is comprehend- 
i ed in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the 
understanding, and in that clear effulgence with which it 
afterwards shines forth. 


SECT. XXII. The Nyayii! Philosophy. 


Goiittimti, whose sodiriis amount to 462 lines, was the 
distinguished founder of this school of philosophy. Some 
account of him will be found in page 5. The first com- 
mentator on his sootrüs was: Güngéshü-chintamünee; 
whose very excellent work might be comprized in a mo- 
derate octavo volume; and which is consulted at present 
by all those who study the Nyayti dürshüni Three 
learned Hindoos have written comments on Gtingéshii, 
viz. Shiromtinee, Bhüvanündii, and Müt'hoora-nathü. 
It is about 200 years since’ Shiromtinee wrote his com- 
ment; which, though much smaller than the others, is 


a 3 eiu ürshuünn 
° The sound of this word resembles Naiyü. . ° Dürshünii, from 
drisliti, £o see or know, : T 
Tike ey 
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considered as the most able. The other commentators 
lived not many years after him. 


fl 


The learned men of Bengal are proud of the. honour of 
considering this philosopher, who was born at Niidééya, 
as their countryman: the following legends are current 
respecting him: When arrived at Mithila, to prosecute 
his studies under Vachiíspiitee-mishrii, it is said, that he 
attained at once the seat next to his teacher, rising over 
the heads of all the other students.  Pükshü-dhiürü-mi- 
shrti, a very celebrated Nyayayikü ptindit, after having 

j overcome in argument all the learned men of Hindoost’- 
à hanü, arrived with a great retinue, elephants, camels, 
servants, &c. at Nideeya. The people collecting around 
him, he asked them who was the most learned man in 
- those parts; they gave the honour to Shiromünee, who 
was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutions in 
the Ganges; Pükshi on seeing him, pronounced this 
couplet : 


* How sunk in darkness Gourf must be, 
Whose sage is blind Shiromünec."* ` 


He then sent to the raja, challenging all the learned men 
at his court to a disputation: but Shiromünee completely: 
T overcame his opponent, and Mishrü retired from the con- 
troversy acknowledging the superiority of the blind Shi- 


romtinee h 


Jügüdeeshü ttirkaltinkarti and Güdhadhürii, two learn- 
ed men of Niidé¢ya, have written comments on Shiromt- 
nee, which are extensively read in Bengal. Other com- 


' * ‘The name for Bengal. £ This pündit had lost the sight of one eye. ` 
h This latter story is sometimes related in terms different from these. 


VOL. IV. Q 
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ments are used in different parts of Hindoost'hanií ; bnt 
in Mithila the work ‘of Bhiivaniindii is preferred. The 
Nyayií dürshiinii is chiefly studied in Bengal and Mit'hila. 
Almost every town in Bengal contains some Nyayayilki 
schools, though they are most numerous at Nüdeeya, 
"rivéneé and Vasvariya. ‘There are in Ntidecya not less 
than fifty or sixty schools : that over which Shivii-nat'- 
hii-yidya-vachtisputee presides, contains not less than one 
hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayti has obtained so 
decided a pre-eminence over “all the ditrshünüs now, stu- 
died in these paris, that it is read by nine students in 
‘ten, while the other dürshüniis are scarcely read at all. 
The truth is, that this is the only system of philosophy 
which. in Bengal has remained popular after so many 
revolutions; at the festivals, he who can best dispute 


on the first principles of philosophical research as 
taught in the Nyayü, receives the highest homage, the 
i most honourable seat, and the richest presents. He who 
i is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is 
| always placed on a lower seat: yet the Nyayayikü is ac- 
quainted with only the very first rudiments of what 
was taught by his learned ancestors. 


As this is the only system of philosophy studied at pre- 
sent in Bengal, it may not be uninteresting to mention the 
different works read in these Nyayayikü schools: The 
first; work put into the hands of the student, and which 
he commits to memory, is either the Bhasha- -piirichédit, or 
the Künadii- -bhashyii. From these works, and the instruc- 
„tions of. the master; the student is taught all those logical 
terms by which nature j in all its parts is described. After 
Ji “this he commits to memory the Vyaptee-pünchükii, by, 
i | Shiromiinee, from which he learns to reason from an ef- 


fect to its i cause; and with. this work i is read the com ment 


D 


1 

f 

1 š 
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of Jtigtideesht. After this the Siddhantü-lükshiünü, by 
Shiromünee, and its comment by Jitigiidééshti; which 
contain answers to the objections made against the proofs 
of the reality of invisible things derived from inference. 
The student next reads the Poorvü-pükshii, a work con- 
taining objections to the arguments of the Vyaptee-pün- 
chükü; and replies to these objections. ‘The next work 
explained to the student is the Vyiidhee-ktirtinti-dhtirma- 
vüchinnabhavii, by Shiromünee, and comments by Jügü- 
deeshii, Mit'hooranat'hii, and others: these works also 
are confined to the proofs of the existence of the first 
cause from created objects. The next work read is Vy- 
aptee-erühopüyü, a work on the means of obtaining the 
knowledge of proof arising from inference; and after this 
Piikshtita, a work on the union of things necessary to 
produce proofs of a first cause; Püramürshii, a similar 
work; Samanyü-lükshiínü, on proofs from similarity of 
species; Vishéshü-vyaptee, on proofs arising from the 
distinctions of things; Vishéshti-nirooktee ; Unoomitee, 
on proofs from inference; Vadart'hii, on the meaning of 
terms ; Uvtiytivti, five questions on the evidence arising 
from the union of cause and effect, with their answers; 
Niingvadii, a discourse on negatives ; Shiiktee-vadti, on - 
sounds; Moktee-vadii, on final liberation ; Vyootpiittee- 
vadii, on the causes of things ; Vidhee-vadii, on the meaning 
ofterms; Pramanyti-vaditi, on credible evidence ; Oopadhee- 
vadhii, on the meaning of terms. The last work read is the 
Koosoomanjülee, by Oodiiytinacharyii.'—It must not be 
supposed, that every student reads all these works, or that 
every teacher is capable of giving instructions on them 
all: to proceed through the whole series occupies a youth 
at least twelve years. He who has pursued these studies 


8 The Hindoos consider this work as that which overthrew the heresy of 


the Bouddhüs. 
š q 2 
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š T c 

to their close, is spoken of with admiration, thus, “ He 
E ” X; 1 , 3 

has read even the Koosoomanjülee." With the above 
mentioned works various comments are used, according 


to the will of the teacher. 


An extract from the work of Vishwü-nat'hü-siddhantii 
will give a still clearer view of the subjects taught in 
these schools : 


The whole material system may be comprized in the 
terms existence and non-existence. Existence includes 
five ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and con- 

i stituent parts. Non-existence includes four ideas: that 
| which does not yet exist; that wbich is wanting; that 
which may be destroyed, and that which never existed. 


| 
| The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known 
d all things.— Things, qualities, actions, and species are 
it numerous.—Things include, matter, water, light, air, 
f vacuum, time, space, life, and spirit.— Qualities belong: 
Í _ only to things, and comprehend form, taste, smell, touch, 
$ numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, great- 


E ness, distance, intellect, happiness, error, desire, envy, 
į „anxieiy, weight, softness, fluidity, habit, works of merit 
bg : and demerit, and sound.—Action includes, throwing up- 
Š Watds, throwing downwards, drawing towards, opening 
AL and going. : 


There are three causes of things: the material cause, 
as thread for weaving cloth; the incidental cause, as the 
stick with which the potter's wheel is turned, and the 
efficient cause, as the wheel upon which earthen ware ~ 
is formed. Material causes belong only to the primary: 
elements. Of the primary elements, four are essential to 
every form of existence, matter, water, light, and air. 


' 

| 
d^ 

$ 
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To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, belong priority, 
succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuum, 
and the quarters, belong universality and extension. To 
matter and light belong heaviness, juices, and liquids. To 
wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, and swiftness. To light be- 
long contact, number, measure, kind, union, separation, 
priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To wa- 
ter belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, swiftness, fluidity, heaviness, 
form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the pre- 
ceding thirteen qualities, except softness; and smell is to 
be added. 


To the animal soul-belong wisdom, joy, sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, care, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 


To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, 
kind, union, and separation. To vacuum belong the pre- 
ceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong num- 
ber, measure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. 
To the mind belong priority, succession, number, mea- 
sure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter 
belong smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet, 
bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, perishableness and 
imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

‘The visible: world is divided into three parts; viz. 
1. bodies, viviparous, oviparous, and equivocal generation, 
as in the earth, and by the rays of the sun; 2. members, as 
the mind, the eyes, the nose, the ears, the tongue, and the 
skin; the hand, the foot, the voice, and the organs of ge- 


Q 
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neration and excretion; 3. the fivc objects of sense, includ- 


ing every material object. 


To water belong whiteness, sweetness, coldness, soft- 
ness, fluidity, perishableness [the gross mass] and impe- 
rishableness [atoms]. Its properties are ascertained by 
the taste. From the dew to the collected waters of the 
great deep, all is included in this description; but the 
birth-place of waters is unknown. To light belong heat, 
radiant whiteness, malleableness, perishableness, and 

. imperishableness. Light is comprehended by the sight, 
and is found in fire, gold, &c. Air is neither hot nor cold, 
its progression is crooked, it is perishable and imperisha- 
ble, is known by contact, exists in every thing from the 

| animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary 
is to the production of sound; it is indivisible, but may be 
said to exist in separate receptacles. ‘Time gives birth 
~ to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the 
past and the future, and is indivisible; the divisions of 
time are mere accidents. The quarters are indivisible, 
unchangeable; their use is to ascertain objects near or. 


IE Y disant; their division is merely accidental. 
| | _ Spirit presides over the senses. Every action, has its 


"ng E proper agent ; the body does not possess.the principle of 
motion, as is proved from the state of the dead. The opi- 
_ nion of those who affirm, that the members form the ac- 
j tive principle, is proved to be fallacious from the cases of 
" the blind, &e. Others affirm, that mind is the source of 
life and motion ° but if this were the case, when. this fa- 
culty was pursuing some distant object, the body would 


b ecome inanimate. Yet some cause must exist, for there 
is no effect without a cause; and therefore there is some 
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invisible resident in the body, which directs all its mo- 
tions. An objector urges, that he regards no proof which 
is not cognizable by the senses, The Nyayayikii replies, 
that in many cases, the proof of facts must be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but 
the charioteer is concealed: he however immediately 
concludes that there isa driver, since a chariot was never 
known to move itself. It is therefore concluded, that in 
all living bodies there must be an animating principle ; 
and that that which excites to the pride of separate exis- - 
tence, must be this animating principle. ‘The existence 
of this principle'can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recol- 
lection. Evidence is of four kinds, that derived from the 
senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. 
The five senses apprehend the forms of things, also of 
scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, and are under the con- 
troul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, 
without their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, and care. Beside the evidence of the senses, 
men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty 
of reason: The Supreme Being knows every thing in 
consequence of his omniscience; pious ascetics know the 
secrets of things by communications from the deity. 


‘hat a first cause exists is inferred from the nature of 
ihings, and from the impossibility of an effect without a 
cause; ‘hence things invisible are proved to exist from 
those which are visible; but the objector says, thisis not 
always sure proof, for the same effect is seen to arise out 
of different causes, therefore it is necessary to shew, that 
the effects you mention can only arise from a certain de- 
fined cause; Such an objector is referred to the universe 
as a proof of the existence of an infinite power. ` x 

> e 
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Evidence arises also from sound: when a person hears 
the sound cow, all the properties of thet animal are form- 
ed in the mind; he understands what is meant, from his 


~ knowledge of the term ; that is, from the power of sounds 


to conyey ideas, and from his knowledge of peculian forms 
of expression. It isalso necessary, where sound is admit- 
ted as evidence, that the hearer. should understand the 
design of the speaker ; the propriety of his expressious ; 
the necessity of order in the arrangement of words; and 
possess a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 


Ideas are received into the mind separately, never in 
a congregated state. If in any case there is a retention 
of ideas, it is in the calculation of numbers. 


Our conceptions of things are of four kinds, certain, 
uncertain, mistaken, and those formed by comparison. 
Another kind may be added, arising from ridicule.* 


Should it be objected, that we are to regard nothing 
but the evidence of the senses, it is replied, that it is im- 
possible not to acknowledge the evidence of sounds, other- 
wise it would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. 
Where the evidence arising from inference is not admit- 
ted, the non-appearance of a thing would be equivalent 
to non-existence, and a writing would be no proof of the 
existence of the writer. Some add another comparison, 
to establish the same mode of proof: sucha person is ve- 
ry corpulent, but it is certain that he never eats during 


the day : it is clear then, though no one sees him, that he 
must eat during the night. 


X This seems to 


be equivalent to the sentiment, that ridicule is the test 
of truth,’ ; š i es 
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Visible things are capable of form, taste, contact, scent, | 
priority, succession, fluidity, heaviness, coldness, and 
< swiftness. Invisible things include merit, demerit, care, | 
reason, &c. To both visible and invisible things belong | 
number, measure, union, and separation. Some of these 
qualities: exist in only one form of matter, and others in 
many: union, separation, number, &c. belong to many ; 
but sound and reason only to one. 


Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heavi- 
ness, and measure, possess the properties of the things 
from which they are derived, as long as they continue in 
their natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties 
which belong to invisible objects, arise from circum- 
stances separate from the natural cause. 

When the mind casts off for a time its connection with 
the senses, and retires into a vein in the breast called 
Médhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects 
is called wakefulness. When the mind enters a certain 


part of the vein above-mentioned, profound sleep takes 
place. 


Knowledge is of two kinds, certain and false. The 

x latter consists in pronouncing a thing to be different from 

what it really is ; and belongs both to religion and to dif- 

ferent forms of metter : one man declares matter and spi- 

rit to be one; another, by a fault of vision, mistakes an 

object through distance. In fact, this false knowledge is 

io be referred to the difficulty of identifying objects or 

facts, and ascertaining the reality of their existence. 

- False knowledge is always founded in error. Certain 
knowledge needs no definition. 
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Joy and sorrow arise out of religion and irreligion. In- 
ducements, such as future rewards and punishments, must 
be held out, that the person may resemble the child de- 
sirous ofthe breast for its own nourishment, and become 

anxious to practise religious duties. To this he must add 
confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and 
the firmest hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoid- 

] ing that despair which cuts the sinews of all exertion. 


Thought and swiftness form the habit of mind. Í 


Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future 
misery. 


Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throat ; 
both are formed inthe air. Those formed in the vacuum 
of the ear, follow each other, falling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding sounds are not drowned by those which 
follow. - Sounds do not die; if they did, we should not . 
be capable of recollecting them : all sounds are of similar 
origin. 


Absorption includes everlasting, unmixed, unbounded 
happiness. 


- He who exists in all the fornis mentioned by philo- 
sophers—he is God.: bonia : 


SECT. XXIIL— Works of this Philosophy still extant. 
Goutümü-sootrti, the original sentences or aphorisms 
of Goutiimit.—Nyayii-sootrii-técka, ‘a cómment on the - 

sootrüs.—A commentary on ditto, by Vitrddhiimanti.— 
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Shüshüdhüri, another commentary on the sootriís.— 
Goutitmü-bhasshyiü-tecka, a comment on an abridgment 
of Goutümii IS abotroplistiaeim an explanation of the 


sootriís.—Nyayü-sootrüvrittee, remarks on the N yayü- 
sootriis. 


‘Unoomanii-khiindi, a part of the sootriís on proofs of . 
the evidence of things derived from inference. A com- 
ment on ditto, by Shiromiinee.—Unoomanii-khtindii- 
vadart’hii, remarks on the Ünoomanii-khindii. —Unoo- 
manalokii, by Mihéshwiirti—Unoomanit- -pramanyti-va- 
dă, by Bhüvanündi. —Unoomanii-déédhitee- -vyakhya, by 
the same author.—Unoomitee-khiindiinit.—Unoomitee- 
püramürshiü- vicharii. —Oopadhee-vadii-rithtisyti, a com- 
ment’ on the Unoomanii- khündii, by Giidadhtirti.—Ano- 
ther. comment, by Miit’hooranat’hiti—An explanatory 
treatise on the above, by Bhiivantindtii—A comment by 
Khrishnübhüttü on the comment of Jtigtidééshiti relative 
io this chapter. —Unoomanii- -nirasti, on the . rejection 
of inference as a mode of proof. 


Prütükshü-khiindii, another chapter of the sootriis, on 
the evidence of the senses.—A. comment on ditto by Shi- 
romiinee.—An explanation of the same work.—Priititk+ 
shü-pürishishtü, further remarks on the Prtittiksht-khtin- 
dü.—A comment on the Prütükshalokii, by Müt'hoora- 
nat'hii.—Prütiikshi-vadii, on the evidence of the senses. 


Shibdü-khündü, another chapter of the sootriís, on 
the evidence of oral testimony.—A comment by Mit’- 
hoora-nathii. — Shübdalokii.— T ürkü-prükashü-shibdü- 
kündii, a comment.—Shiibdii-miinee-tiptinée. 


Chintamtinee, on the evidences of the senses, on that, 
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arising from inference, from comparison, and from oral 
o 3 " 
testimony.—A comment on ditto, by Roochee-düttií. 


€——————Ó € 


! Jü y üyü jü i ivine 
Koosoomanjülee, by Oodüyünacharyü, on the d 


nature. 


i Nyayii-laglavitë8, by Shrée-Büllübhii.—Leelaviitec- 
vivékii, Leelavütee-vrittee, and Leelavitee-oopayii, on 


| the opinions of the Noiyayiküs.—A. comment on the last 
j work, by Viirdhtimanti.—Leelaviitee, by Shiromtinee.— 
t Leelavütee-teceka, a comment on ditto. 


Deedhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromtinee.—A 
comment on the work of Shiromünee, by Jüyiü-Ramii.— 
Another called vyakha.—Others by Jügüdeeshü, Gtidad- 
hiirti, and Mübadévii.—A comment by Krishnü-bhüttii 
lj on the comment of Güdadhürü. 


i 
i Stingshiiyanoomitee, and Siingshtiyanoomitee-vadart’- __ 
i hii, on conjecture,— À comment on the Nyayü-mükü- 
; ründü.—Vyootpüttee, a work by Güdadhürii.—Kütii- : 


koddharŭ.—A comment on Türkü-bhasha, by Gouree- 
Kantii.—Nyay t-koustoobhii, an explanation of the Nyayti 
doctrines,-N yayü-tiitwi-chintamünee-prükashii, thoughts 
N on the essence of the Nyayü philosophy.—A comment'on ' 
the Siddhanti-tiütwii, by Gokoolü-nat'hii-oopadhyaytii.— 
Priityastittee-vicharti, on the evidence arising from’ com- 
parison.—Niivyti-mtitti-vadart’hii, on new opinions.— 
Badhü-büddhee, on certain linowledge.—Vishüyüta-' 
vicharti, on evidence arising from visible objects.— 
Piikshtita-vadhart’hu, syllogisms on cause and effect.: 
Türkü-bhasha-sarti-münjürec, a compilation.—Miingiili, 
vadarth a work on the invocations prefixed to Hindoo 
writings.—Samtigré-vadart’hii, on the means of obtain- 
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‘ing philosophical knowledge.—A comment on the Niing- 


vadü, on : negatives, by Jigüdeecshiütürkalünkarü.— 
Mooktavilec-deepika, a comment on the Mooktavtiléé. 

—Another work bearing this title by Pükshüdhitrii- 
mishrti.—Ultinkarti- -püriskarü, a work on the meaning of 
terms.—Püdarthü-tütwavülokii, a similar work.—' Voih- 
éshikü-sootropiskarü, the sedis of the Voishéshikii 
sootriis. —N yay ti-siddhantti-miinjtiréé, a nosegay of proofs 
respecting the Nyayti.—Ttirkii-bhashti-prtikashii, a simi- 
lar work.—Alokii, (light) a name like that of the Star or 
the Sun newe-papers.—Shüktee-vicharü, on the meaning 
of sounds.—Drivyükirifnavillee, on the nature of sub- 
stances.—Nyayü-pramanyü-münjüree-tc&ka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Naraytinti.—Ptidii-vyakhya-rittnaktirit, 
on the meaning of words.— V ishishtit-voishishtyit-bodhit, 
a similar work.—Samanyi-lükshitna-vadart'hii, ditto.— 
Pramanytivadii, on the four proofs of things.—Koosoo- 
manjülee-müküründii, on the divine nature.—A comment 


on ditto.— Vivrittee-koosoomanjtilee-karika-vyokhya, a 


similar work.—V yapteevadhii-rühüsyii, on the causes of 
things.—Karükü-chükrii on the six parts of speech.— 
Nyayii-siddhantii-mtinjtiréé-shitbdii-ptirichédt, an abridg- 
ment of the terms used iit the Nyayti.—Tatpiiryti-stindiir- 
bhii-nyarti, on the meaning of words.--.Vürdhiimanii 
kirünaviilee-prükashiü, on different philosophical opinions. 
—Nyayü-sünkshépü, a short abridgment of the Nyayti 
philosophy.— Oopiükrümiü-vadü, on the grounds of dis- 
pute.—Pürütütwü-prilkashika, on the essence of the 
Nyayü.—Püdarthü-chündrika, on the meaning of terms, 
—Nyayii-piidart’hti-deepika, an abridgment. —Nyayti- 
mookta-vülee, a similar work c Moolitazsiice ae pu, 
ditto.—Piidart’hi-déépika, ditto.—Siddhantümünjüree- 


tēēka, a comment on the Siddhantü-münjiree.—Nyayii- ` 


4 
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sari, an abridgment.—T 
ditto. -Goonti-kirtina-villec, 


atpüryii-deepika, a comment on 
on the 24 goonüs.—Nyayit 
singrühü, by Rüghoo-nat'hi.—Nyayi-tütwaloki, an 

| abridgment.—Titwii-vivékti-moolt, ditto.—A comment 
on ditto. —Nikshiitrii-vada-viilee, on astronomical terms. 
—Nyayii-varttikti-teeka, a short comment.—Siinnee- 
kiirshii-vadti, on the union of visible objects with the 
senses.—Nyayii-mookta-villeé-téeka, by Müha-dévii.— 
Gnanü-vadii, on the knowledge of realities.—U vüy üvii- 
rühüsyii, on conducting disputes syllogistically.—N yayü- 
pinchiiptidika-stiteekt, a similar work with a commentary. 

— Siddhantii-rithiisyi. — Prüt'hitma-vyootp tittee-vicharti, 

onthe nature ofsounds.—The second part of ditto.— 
Nyayii-varttikti-tatptiryti-tecka, by Vachiisputee-mishrii. 
—Loukikü-nyayü-rütnakirii, by Ritighoo-nat’hii.—Sting- 
skarti-vichari, the arrangement of sounds.—Siitytiptidar- 

hii, the arrangement of things.—Priishtistti-padti- 
bhashyii, a comment on the Prüshüstü-vadü.—N yayŭ- 
yadhart’hii, on the doctrines of the Nyayti.—Ktinadti- 
bhashariitnti, a work on terms, by Ktinadti.—Bhasha- 

Š pürichédü; by Vishwü-Nat'hü-Pünchanünii, on the names 
of things.—Nyay ti-moolii-piiribhasha, a comment on the 

 Nyayü-moolii, by Seérii-dévii. 


CES SECT. XXIV.— Translation of the sootris of Goutiimit 
bu inan abridged form, as explained by Vishwit-Nathi- 
š Siddhanti.. _ 


A ° There are sixteen parts [püdart'hüs] connected with 
the discussion of à proposition, viz. 1. prümanü, 2. prü- 
méy, 3. süngshüyŭ, 4. prüyojünü, 5. drishtantii, 6. sid- 
dhantii, 7. ívüyüvii, 8. türkkü, 9. nirnüyü, 10. vadii, 
11. jülpii, 12. vitinda, 13. hétwa-bhasü, 14. chiülii, 
i . 15. jatee, and 16. nigrühit-st'hanii. He who obtains the 


A 
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true knowledge of these things will secure liberation 
[that is, he will be able by them to establish from infe- 
rence the undoubted existence of God]. 


Vishwü-Nat'hii first explains the reason why Goutümii, 
in his sootris, places the proofs [prümani] of things be- 
fore he describes the object [prüméyi] respecting which 


proof is sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state - 


of uncertainty until its existence is proved; but that after 
its existence is clearly ascertained, the desire to be ac- 
quainted with it, is formed in the mind. Still it is neces- 
sary that the proofs of the existence of an object should 
admit of no contradiction, but be clear and perfect. In 
order to establish. these proofs, all doubts [süngshüyit] 
should be cleared up, and. the necessity [ prityojtinti] of 
the existence of the object be made manifest, especially 
by proofs from comparison [drishtantii]. The argument 
will then amount to certainty [siddhantii]. Still, two 


opponents discuss the matter in dispute through five 
e 


points [tiviiytivii] of argument [türkkü], and from this 
arises decision [nirniyü]. “he dispute [vadă] is again 
resumed [julpti], and continued by the opponent, who 
still urges vain objections [vitünda] against the offered 
reasons [hétwa-bhasti], and uses various deceptions [chii-. 
lit], alledging, that thé cause in hand belongs not to the 
thing [jatee] to which it is assigned. The whole ends in» 
putting to silence [nigrühit-st'hanii] the opponent. 


After the acquisition of the knowledge above-mentioned’ 


[of the existence of God, by inference, through these 
püdart'hüs], the person under its influence constantly 
meditates on spirit, and thus destroys all false ideas, 
5 
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and obtains liberation only by degrees. In ihe progress 
of obtaining liberation, first, false ideas from which desire 
arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit; and de- 
merit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with 
them the cause of birth, as well as the body and all its 


sorrows; then follows liberation. 


There are four kinds of evidence [priman]: that of 
ihe senses, that arising from inference; from comparison, 
and from testimony. The evidence denominated prütük- 
shii, or that derived from the senses, or from the percep- 
tion of an object known before, does not admit of mis- 
take or uncertainty. The evidence termed tinoomanti . 
[inference] is of three kinds, viz. Poorvtivtit, or the infe- 
rence of the effect from the cause; 2. Shéshüvüt, or the 
inference of the cause from the effect; and 3. Samanyoto- 

a drishtiing. The first kind is thus illustrated : from the 
| sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn that there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by inferring from 
, theswell of a river, that rain has descended. The other 
I kind of inference, which has no immediate connection 
im with cause and effect, happens when a person sees some- 
thing, and, having ascertained it to be composed of earth, 
denominates it a thing (drivyii). The capacity possessed 
by things of receiving a denomination, forms another 
- ground of inference, as does the essential difference sub- 
sisting between things, as, such an animal cannot be a 
sheep, it therefore must be a deer, for it has large horns. 
f The evidence denominated oopümanü, arises from com- 
| ; parison or similarity. The words (testimony) of a faithful 
f person are termed shübdü, of which there are two kinds, 
one capable of present proof, and the other tbat which : 
awaits completion from the events of a fature state. 


| ae x: 


- 
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2. How many things [pritméy it] are there respecting 
which evidence is sought? The answer is, spirit, ise 
the senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, miinti or 
mind, excitation, error, transmigration, the consequences 
of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit is that which is 
distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and 
knowledge: 'Phe body is that in which are found, pursuit, 
the senses, joy, end sorrow. The separate capacity of 
smell, taste, sight, touck, and hearing, belong to the senses. 
The senses are derived from, and employed upon, the five 
primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, 
the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and 
sound. Intellect is the same as knowledge. The faculty 
that receives ideas separately, is called münü. The ex- 
citation which a person feels when about to speak, or to 
act, or to form ideas, is called prüvrittee. Desire, envy, 
fascination, &c. which also excite to action, are called 
faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the 
person obtains liberation, is called prétyübhavii, or trans- 
migration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of 
this perpetual subjection to birth and death will seek li- 
beration. Some affirm, that death is to be identified with 
the completion of those enjoyments or sufferings which 
result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births ; others call the dissolution of the union 
between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others 
contend, that death is merely the dissolution of the body.” 
Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal soul 


` and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present 


acts of religion and irreligion which arise out of desire 


! The commentators observe here, that joy and sorrow do not. properly 
belong to body, for they are not found in a dead body ; but tha awe 


aed with z Ë 
se 


meaning must pae o that j joy: and sorrow belong to spir it as é 
a body. 
YOL. IV. R 
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anderror. Some say, that the very body, the senses, and 
the faculties also, are the fruits of actions. Sorrow is 
identified with pain. Pleasure arises out of pain; and 
hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of 
the animal soul consists in its entire emancipation from 


sorrow, and from birth. 


3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of 
an object, is denominated singshiyit, as when a person, 
seeing a cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust 
or of smoke. "This may arise from there being in the ob- 
ject before us both common and extraordinary properties, 
or from difference in testimony respecting it, or from 
doubts whether the judgment we form of the thing be cor- 
rect or not. This süngshityü is removed, when, of two 
contradictory ideas, one is preferred. 


4. That object which desire of enjoyment has made 
, necessary, is denominated prüdhaná-prüyojinà. That 
| which is secondary, or an assisting” cause in obtaining a 
good, is denominated upridhanit-pricyojinit. 
5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact 
and satisfies an objector, is called drishtanti. 


6. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of 

- the shastrii, is called siddhaztz, as ig likewise the decision 
where two opponents come io an agreement, as well 
as when a certain interpretation meets with universal 
censent. This latter is the case when none of the shas- 
trüs give a different meaning, but all agree in the mean- 
ing, assigned, and also when a person is able to bring 
the eec of others in favour of his own opinion. 
D When the establishment of one truth equally establishes, 


mi so P 


> 
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without contr adiction, a second, it is called tidhiktirtinii- 
siddhanti. When a person describes a fact in figurative 
language, but when the meaning is admitted by all to be 
incontrovertible, this is termed übhyoopiigiimiü-siddhantii, 


7. Uvüyitok includes priitigna, hétoo, oodahüriinii, 
oopüniyi, and nigümünii. A simple proposition is de- 
nominated prütignit; that which is offered to establish a 
proposition receives the name of hótoo; the proofs by 
which this hétoo is made good, are called oodahüritnii ; 
that which strengthens these proofs is oopünityü; the 
summing’ up of these proofs, shewing the establishment of 
the proposition, is termed nigümüniü. 


8. Categorical reasoning is termed (rkEit, and is-thus ' 
conducted: If there be no cause, there can be no effect. 
Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author 
lays dow n four similar undeniable propositions. 


9. When in an argument a person overcomes his op- 
ponent, and establishes his own proposition, this is termed 
nirnity tt. 


- 10. The simple discussion of a subject through a series 
of propositions is called vadZ. In this case a moderator 
is not necessary; but when the parties enter into close 
discussion, and examine each other's arguments, a mode- 

yator is requisite : a moderator should possess a clear un- 
derstanding, he should be experienced in argument, ca- 
pable of patient and sober attention, ready in reply, fear- 
less of conclusions, of solid judgment, acceptable to all, 
impartial, and religious. Further, seeing that God has 
placed in’ our nature a disposition to err, and that at 
times a sudden incapacity for judgment seizes a person, 
° n 2 : 
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therelore in the discussions of learned men several mode- 


rators should always be appointed. 

11. When a disputant takes up the argument of his op- 
ponent and attempts a reply i» a solid discussion, it is 
called j//pi. He first objects to the proposition as incor- 
rect, and then to the proofs as insufficient. He moreover 
supplies a. new proposition, and shews, that it accords 
with certain opinions; and must be true. He adds a 
number of heterogeneous untenable observatious, which 
he endeavours to defend, till he repeats merely what he 
had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, he 


enquires why every thing he urges is objected to, and. 
asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the argu- 


ment. This, however, is merely a pretext to conceal his 
defeat, and his incapacity of making further reply. The 
moderator now reproves him. 


12. A person's thus continuing to object to the argu- 
ment of another, through a mere desire of victory, is 
termed vitinda vadit. 


. 18. In Aétzoa-bhast there are five divisions, viz. stivytib. 
hicharii, virooddhií, sitpriitipiikshil, tisiddhee, and vadhii, 
The assignment of a plausible though false reason to 
establish a proposition, is called’ hétwa-bhasii. Agree- 
ment as well as disagreement iu. locality between the 
cause and the effect. is termed sity yübhicharii, of which 
this is one of three instances, When a person contends 
that smoke must exist in a certain place, because that 
place contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, 
for from a red hot bar of iron smoke does not proceed. 
When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it 


ds called virooddhii, as when he says, I saw an object, 


b.e. 1 


k. 
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and ascertained that it was a man, because it had four 
legs. When two reasons, which appear equally strong, 
but one of which is false, are connected with a propo- 
sition; this is termed stitprittipitkshit. This applies to 


‘the attempts to prove that there is no God, in which the 


mere arguments may appear to be equally strong on both 
sides. , When the proof ofa proposition is not in itself 
decisive, but needs to be established by proof, it is called 
iisiddhee, in which also there are three divisions. When 
the prooís offered in favour of a proposition, instead of 
establishing its truth, tend to overturn it, this is called 
vadhit. 3 


14. Of chili there are three kinds, viz. valechülit, 
samanyü-chülit, and oopücharit-chiülü. The first exists 
when a sentence is capable of a double meaning, or of 
conveying an erroneous idea, as, a person affirms that 
kine have horns, when it may be objected that a calf has 
no horns. ‘The second, when a person speaks in too 
general a manner, as, when he says such an object can be 
accomplished by man; to which it may be abjected, that 
it cannot be done by a lame man. The third is realized 
when a person, calling one thing by the name of another, 
says, “ The market is very noisy,” intending to say, that 
the people assembled in the market are very noisy. ` 

15. When a person is unable to support an argument, 
but, on the contrary, lays himself open ta pup it 
is called jatee. 


16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in 


argument as to be reproached by his judges, it is called 
nigrühiü-st hanù. : ET 


n Š 
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Here the explanation of the sixteen püdarthüs is 


closed, and the author, beginning with stingshtiyu, the 
third ptidarthtt, replies to objections. | 3 


An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from 
similar or dissimilar properties, for, if a person sees a 
horse at a distance, but knows not whether it be a horse 
oran ass, still he pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa. 
To this Goutitmü replies, that in speaking of doubt, he 
meant to confine it to a case in which similar properties, 
imperceptibility of difference, and want of decision of 
mind, were united. "This opponent now adds, that nei- 
ther in these circumstances can doubt arise, and asks / 
where this uncertainty and want of conception are found, 
in the object seen? or in the mind? It must be in the. 
mind; and if these things exist in the mind, then every 

: thing will be in a state of uncertainty. Goutiimü again 
explains, and says, that where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of difference, doubt will exist. 

4 lt is true, the mind is subject to the evidence of the 
^ senses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive disco- 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that he admits not the evidence 
asserted to arise from priitükshii, tinoomanti, oopümanií, 

and shübdü. ‘The senses were created to give the know- 
" ledge of objects: therefore objects must have existed be- 


Le 


ie fore the senses, and independently of them, for there 
would have been no reason in creating the medium of 
2 knowledge, had there not been something upon which 


this medium should be exercised. You before affirmed, 
he adds, that when the senses become exercised on an ob- 
ject, that object becomes known (prütitkshii), but as all 


E 
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objects necessar 


ily existed before the senses, the senses 


could not be necessary to their existence. Prtimanii 
(proof) must be common to past, present, and future time B 
but, according to your acknowledgement, there was a 
time when it did not exist. If you say, that objects and 
the evidence of their existence exist at once, this also is 
mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually ; as, 
first, the names of things are given; then this name is 
sounded; the sound is to be heard; its meaning is to be 
understood, and after this the knowledge of the thing is 
obtained. ‘To all this Goutiimü replies, Ef you maintain 
that nothing is capable of proof, I would ask whence you 
will obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing 
ean be proved ? therefore you stand condemned by your 
own argument. The opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning; but that he meant to affirm, that 
there was no such thing as substance; that every thing 
was vacuum ; and that therefore objects, and the evidence 
of their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be 
admitted in an accommodated sense. Goutiimii shews, 
that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates his argu- 
ment by the example of a drum, which must have had an 
existence before the sound which proceeds from it reaches 
the ear: here the proof is sound, and the object of proof 
thedrum; but in the instance of the sun displaying ob- ` 
jects, we have first the proof, or the manifester, the sun, 
and next the things manifested, visible objects; another 
proof arises from fire and smoke, both which exist at the 
same moment. Wherefore, from hence it is manifest, 
that wherever the proof of things can be united to that 
which is to be proved, such proof will be established. 


"The proof derived from the senses only is next objected 
-to, and the understanding, it is contended, is the only pro- 


per witness. Goutiimti admits, that the understanding is ; 
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the most proper witness; but still contends, that the 

senses, as supplying proof of things, must be admitted 
also as witnesses. The objector now urges, that by the # 
acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessary to 

confirm the testimony of the senses, the imperfection of 

ihe evidence of the senses is acknowledged, their testi- 

mony not being’self-sufficient. Should it be maintained, 

he continues, that the senses alone are competent io sup- 

ply sufficient evidence of things, might I not affirm, that 

there is no need to search for evidence, things having their 

own evidence in themselves ? Goutümü says, the evidence 

which relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs d 
support, and that which is in itself decisive : a lamp de- 
pends upon the sight of others for manifestation, but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so that other 
assistance is unnecessary. 


Respecting the evidence of the senses, itis farther ob- — , 

jected, that as the senses depend upon union to spirit for 

the power they possess, their being called evidence is not 

to be admitted. Goutiimti admits, that the union of 

spirit is necessary, but that this does not affect the argu- 

ment, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as 
‘Space and time; but spirit merely assists in forming-gene- 
px xal ideas; the senses individuate objects. A man in a A 
state of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder ; E 
in this instance the ear alone is the means of evidence, for 
the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the time; so 
also when a person in deep thought is suddenly surprized 
by the touch of fire, the first impression ison the sense of 
feeling, and afterwards spirit is awakened to a sense of 
danger. tis still objected, that these illustrations are 


f 

false, for very often, when a person's thoughts are intense-- 3 

X ^ on an object, the senses do not assist him in dis- š: 
Ld 
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covering a fraud which may be practised upon him: to 
this Goutiímit replies, ¿hat this is a mere accidental fault, 
arising from intense abstraction or occupations minia 

Again, the objector pleads, that: what Gout A es the ap 
evidence of the senses is merely inference,fAor&t pdt very se 
object is seen only imperfectly, and there en $ + \< 


pas 


'reaYapart 


seen distinctly, form a united whole, for ev 
sential to the whole. 


The author next discusses the proofs of things arising 
from inference. An opponent thus objects to inference 
from effects: a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, 
that there has been rain; but it may have happened that 
this swell has been caused. by the breaking down of an 
embankment. Goutümiü replies, that the increase of a 
river through an obstruction being removed is but small; 
but that the swell of a river from the rains is prodigious. 


The objector next calls upon Goutümü to establish the 
proposition, that the proofs of things apply to time as 
past, present, and to come, and maintains, that present 
time is a non-entity : we can never say; Time is; while 
weare uttering the words, it is gone. Goutümií contends, 
that if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor 
the future can be maintained, for they belong to each 
other; and the ‘very idea of any thing being present or 
visible necessarily belongs to present time. 


Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector en- 
quires whether this comparison be partial or whether it 
extend to the whole form of the thing by which the compa- 


rison is made ? If it should be said, that comparison em- 
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braces the whole of the object, then you will be compelled 
to compare a cow with a cow, things of the same form and 1 
-species:'one with another. Ifit be said, that the compari- . > 
son must nearly meet in all parts, then you must compare 


nn, 


a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate compa- 
rison. If it be said, the comparison inay resemble in 
some small measure the object alluded to, it will be the 
comparison’ of a grain of mustard-seed with Sooméroo. 
To all:this-Goutümii thus replies, the comparison for 
which I contend is that which is ever perfect, as that be- 
tween the moon and the human face. The objector, ; 
taking up the argument of the Voishéshikti-school, now : 4 
contends, that what Gouttimit calls proof from comparison 

is the same thing as proof from inference. Goutiimii, on 

the other hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction 

between inference and comparison; that when proof is to 

be derived from inference, it is necessary that there 

should be entire union between the cause and the effect ; 

but this is not necessary to establish a proof from compa- 

rison. Still, however, he acknowledges that there is 

Some agreement between comparison and inference.’ 


The objector denies, that sound can be considered as 
_ forming a distinct medium of proof, and pleads, that it is 
the same as inference ; that sound is the cause, and that X 
the meaning is inseparably united to it, and inferred from 
it. Goutümiü denies the existence of this inséparable 
union-between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn 
is called by us jüvü, but by the mléchchüs. htinkoo; the 
proof from sound therefore cannot belong to inference. 
When a person is commanded to bring any thing to another 
he does not understand “the words by inference, but 


attends to their literal meaning ; and it is in this form 


that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce ^ 
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of life, and respecting invisible objects: in the latter case, 
the shastrii is that which gives efficacy to sound. T 


he ob- 
jector here says, Your shastrti is false, for the benefits it 
promises are not realized; and the methods it takes 
to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove that it 
is false. Goutiimti reminds the objector, that the shastrií 
holds forth invisible blessings, and therefore if these are 
not visible, the shastrii is not to be blamed : but there are 
also visible benefits attending obedience to the shastrii ; 
the pious man is every where honoured; he is never de- 
spised; and the reason why benefits resulting from reli- 
gion are not more visible is because men are not more 
perfect. 


"The objector next. enquires, why the proofs of things 
should be confined to four, the senses, inference, compa- 
rison, and sound, since, beside these, there are three other 
modes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and 


° non-entity. Goutiimii, in reply, contends, that the two 


first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs 
to inference. We are not to suppose, adds Goutiimii, 
that the shastrit is uncreated, for all the words of which it 
is composed are of human composition ; to be at all under- 
stood they are dependent upon the faculty of hearing; 


and they are subject to decay ; the source of sound is the : 


power of utterance placed in the throat; but if the védü 
were uncreated, there would be no need of the organs of 
speech. [Here Gouttimti, to a considerable length, pur- 


sues the argument relative to sound, and pronouncesit to 


be of human ‘invention, and not as his opponent supposes 
uncreated ]. : 


The objector still urges, that there has been a continual 
repetition of alphabetic sounds without any beginning, for 
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men repent the letters as those which have ever. had an l 


existence. Goutümü says, if sounds were uncreated, we 

should not depend on the constant reiteration of these 

sounds, Besides, whatever is uncreated has only one P 
form, but sounds possess an endless variety ; they are 

the symbols of things: the power of sound lies in express- 

ing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 


Some persons maintain, that thé senses are the same as. 
spirit, according to the expressions, “ Jam blind;" “ if 
am deaf" But, says Goutümü, this would be giving to 
each individual five spirits, according to the number of j 
the senses; one would be the seer, another the hearer, X 
&c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that sepa- - 
rate from the senses. The objector here asks, If there 
be one spirit, why are not all the powers of the senses 
put in motion at once by this spirit? Goutiimtt says, : 
Hach sense has its separate office, but spirit is served by - 3 
them all: when one sense (the sight) is- destroyed, how 
does the person remember objects formerly seen, if the 
sense itself be spirit, and that exists no longer? 


Other unbelievers contend, that body is the samé as 
spirit, for that men say, “ Zam white;" € 7 am corpu- 
1 Tent,” &c. Goutimi says, If the body be spirit, then 
when you burn or bury the body, you become guilty of r^ 
the crime of murder; but upon our principles, that spirit 
; is indestructible, he who burns a dead body isnot a mur- 

derer, for the man whose body is~consumed: still lives : 

the destruction of the body is not the destruction of spirit, 
but of the dwelling-place of. spirit. The objector now 
turns on Gouttimii, and says, According to this reasoning, 
the term death has no meaning, for it is not the body 
which dies, because the body is inanimate matter; and it - 


. 


` 
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is not the spirit, for spirit is indestructible. Gouttimti 
admits, that the word death in this case is usedin a quali- 
fied sense, and that it is calied the death of spirit merely 
as it is the dissolution of the tenacious union between the 


soul and the animal spirit. 


Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is 
the same with spirit, agreeably to the expression, “ T do | 
not remember,” &c. Goutiimii says, This is incorrect, for 
these words themselves prove a spirit distinct from the 
facuity of reason; the person means to say, “ Í am endea- 
vouring to remember, that which in my mind I had lost.” 
Further, if mind were the same as spirit, it would happen, 
that when the mind wandered, the body would be without 
a soul. 


Goutimiü next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, 
because it is distinct from body. But to this it is objected, 
that when the body dies nothing is left; nothing to prove 
that any part of the man remains.  Goutümii says, 
the spirit passes into another state; and must therefore be 
a separate being; and this may be inferred from a child's 
being subject to fears and other sensations which it could 
never hayé acquired but from the impressions received 
in preceding forms of existence. To this the opponent 
replies, that these sensations afford no proof of the exist- 
ence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing into a 
succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere 
constitution of nature: it would be as correct to say, that 
the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lotus 
proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these marks of 
joy and fear (contraction aud expansion) in some former 
birth. . Goutiimit maintains in reply, that these actions of E 
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the lotus are subject to the seasons, but not the actions of 
a child. 


The opinion of another class of disputante is now 
brought forward, that in the constitution of nature there | 
is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, but that 
every thing is to be resolved into constituent parts. Gou- 
tümü confutes this by three observations, that when the 
branches are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die ; 
that ifa multitude of constituent parts be destroyed, they 
do not retain their specific qualities, but all assume one 
quality different from these parts; and lastly, that the X 
idea of deatb upon this system could not be maintained, 
for that the constituent parts remain after the consumma- 
tion of death. 


Goutiimii next enquires into the number of elements of L 
which the body is compounded, adding, that the principal | 
elementis matter, since the predominant qualities of matter 
are also predominant in the body,viz. smell and hardness. 

Some alledee, that bodies are entirely composed of earth, 
water, and light, for that smell, coldness, and heat are 
` found in all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, 
for that We see in hodies the power of respiration, &c. 
And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, € 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. "The | 
particulars of these different opinions are to be found in 
the comment (Bhashy tt). The commentator next mentions 
. an “idea maintained by the souctittis, that there are only: 
four primary elements, and that Space has no existence, 
for that all space is filled with air. Goutiimt affirms, that 
bodies are in their origin mere ea rth, and that the other 
elements are afterwards joined to bodies for the purposes : 4y 
| 
| 
3 
j 


of existence. 


D 
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Goutiimii next enters on an examination into the power 
of the senses, and contends that the seat of vision is the 
pupil of the eye, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large 


objects, and that therefore the whole eye must be engaged 


in the work of vision. Goutümü replies, that the seat of 
vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is 
made up of light (tézii) ; and that as the blaze of a lamp 


is capable of the greatest compression as well as expan- 


sion, so the tézii of the eye is possessed of the same 
quality. When the power of vision falls upon a transpa- 
rent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upon an 
opaque body, it rests on tlie surface. The objector 
enquires into the proof, that the light [tézu] of the eye is 
confined to the pupil of this member; and Goutiimii, in 
reply, quotes the case.of animels possessed of night- 
vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of tézii. The objector now urges, that man 
has only one sense and not five, and that this one is the 
skin, for that skin comprizes all the five. senses. Gou- 
tümü says, if this were the case, then all the impressions of 
the senses would be one and the same, and we must call 
seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact: hut we know, 


from the voice of all antiquity and of all the shastriis, that 


there are five senses; and that the understanding, in its 
operations, uses all the five senses for the different pur- 
poses of life. If we confound the use and certainty of the 
senses, the power of ascertaining truth will be lost, and 
men can never obtain final liberation. 


Goutümiü next teaches, that earth possesses four of the 
five properties of the senses, scent, taste, form, and con- 
tact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that 
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light possesses only form and contact; that air possess : 

only the power of sound and contact ; and that to space | 

belongs only the property of sound. -He maintains, that E: 
d the five senses are derived from the five primary ele- 
ments; that each sense embraces the property of the [ 
element from which it is derived: for instance, the ear" 
is derived from vacuum, and hence possesses the power of | 
sound: the nose js derived from earth, and in conse- 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. | 
But if different properties belonged to one sense, that 
sense would possess the power of different senses, which 
isnot the case. ‘The objector here observes, that not 
only scent is found in earth, but a liquid property like- 
wise. Goutümiü admits, that the creator, whether God 
or nature, has, in all the parts of his work, united differ- 
ent elements, though every element preserves its own 
properties. 


The sankytis affirm, that the principle of knowledge is 
one and eternal, and illustrate this idea by the sentence, - 
-** What J formerly saw, that I now touch.” Gouttimti 
contutes this proposition thus: If you maintain that the 
principle of knowledge is eternal, you must admit that it a 
is also unchangeable; but a man often says, “ that which 
I once knew, I have now forgotten.” Here the greatest * 

“change has taken place betwixt the person knowing and 
the thing known. You, addressing the sankytis, also 
maintain, that the understanding takes the form of its 
own conceptions in whatever becomes the object of know- 
ledge; but if so, then knowledge can never be one and d 
eternal, for the understanding must change with every 
object with which it becomes identified. And ifthe un- | 


` 


= The power of hearing is implied. 
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derstanding be ever the same, then its operations must 
partake of the same property, aud the expression, “ I 
know not," can find no place among men. From hence 
will appear the falsehood of the doctrine of the sanky á 
philosophers that the understanding, when emancipated 
from the influence of visible SURE is spirit or God. 


Goutiimti next inquires into the nature -of the under- 
standing : is it, agreeably to the Bouddhiis, to be identi- 
fied with the senses, or, according to a sect of more daring 
unbelievers, with visible objects themselves? ‘To tiis 
persons he says, Both your systems must be wrong, for, 
after any one of thé senses has been destroyed, and the 
object too upon which that sense was employed, the man 
still retains the power of remembering both. If the un- 
derstanding were the same as the senses, the understand- 
ing and the senses would always be united, but we often 
find one of the senses employed on an object, when the 
understanding is busy elsewhere. And further, every 
person is susceptible of desire and abhorrence, but these 
feelings must be appended to knowledge, for they cannot 
be parts of visible objects, nor of the senses. From hence 
then it is evident, that the understanding is something 
separate from the senses and from visible objects. "The 
charvvakiis, who identify the body with spirit, plead, that 
as desire and abhorrence have their seat in the body, if 
knowledge be in union with them, its seat also must be 


thé body : and add, it is plain, that desire must belong to ` 


the body, as we see the body, under the influence of de- 
sire, full of activity. “Goutšmü maintains, that these 
three, desire, abhorrence and knowledge, must belong to 


"the living principle ; and ifa living principle be admitted, 


inert matter must also be acknowledged, for the body in 
a state of death is inert, and we are sure itis not then the 
von, Iv. s 
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subject of desire. &c. The exertions made by the body | 
under the influence of desire are to attributed to the aul- " 
mating and indwelling spirit. Nor can desire, abhor- | x 


rence and knowledge, be said to dwell in the reasoning & 
faculty (minit), for münü can do nothing without the / 
animating principle, and it is liable to forgetfulness and i 


changeability. Iftherefore these three are neither in the j 
senses, in the body, nor in the thinking faculty, where are 
we to seek for them? They do exist, and they must there- 
fore be sought for in something not yct mentioned, and | 
that must be a living principle, and what we call spirit. . | 
Remembrance also must be considered as a quality of 
spirit, for it partakes of the nature of knowledge, as is j 
seen when it brings to remembrance that which was be- 
fore known.. An objector here asks, how remembrance 
can be a part of knowledge, seeing knowledge is said to 
be subject to decay ; for how can knowledge give rise to 
that which it has lost? Goutümii says in answer, that E 
knowledge produces impressions, and that when these ^ 
impressions meet with some assistant, remembrance is 
produced. These assistants are a fixed mind, established 
iruths, that which has been committed to memory, the 
nature of cause and effect, similarity of form, union aris- | 
ing from dependance, joy and sorrow, religion and irre- il 
ligion, &c. TEES : M 


~ Goutiimti next describes the succession of ideas, viz.. | 

— that one idea remains in the mind only till the next is | 
formed. To this an objector says, if ideas be lost in such ; 
a rapid manner, how should impressions be wrought by ' 
that which is so transient? Goutiimti says, that the E 
understanding is united to the animating principle as the E 
lightning to the clouds, and not to inert matter ; and that i 
therefore ideas being united to a living principle must be SENN 
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fixed. Another opponent maintains, that as each person 
possesses five senses, which are the'media of knowledge, 
whenever all the senses are employed at once, a rational 
agent must be required for each. ‘The sage now answers, 
that this idea is untenable; for the fact is, that several 
ideas never enter the understanding at once, but by suc- 
cession, notwithstanding the senses may all appear to be 
occupied at the same moment; for the understanding is 
one. To this the objector says, it is very evident, that a 
person eating a hard substance has all the senses exer- 
cised at once, and has separate ideas connected with the 
senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with con- 
tact, taste, smell, sound, and form. The sage, meets this 
by saying, that however plausible this may appear, yet 
the plausibility arises from the rapidity of thought, and 
that therefore, though every idea arises and dies in suc- 
cession, yet it appears as though many ideas were formed 
at once. Thisis illustrated by the rapid motion of a shaft, 
which, in a state of extreme velocity, appears to the 
observer as a regular circle. 


The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the 
arhiittis, that the body springs from nature, and has no 
creator; that mind is a natural faculty of the body; and 
that the sorrows and joys of the body are to be ascribed 


to this’ faculty of body, viz. mind or reason. Goutiímií š 


asks, what nature is, whether it be something identified 
with things themselves, or whether it be separate from 
them? Ifit be said, that it is to be identified with things 
themselves, then you make the cause and the effect the 
same; or if you mean that nature is something separate 
from things, then what have you obtained by your objec- 
tion? for this which you call nature must be competent 
s2 
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to the work of creation, &c., and this is what we call 


God. 


Goutiimii now explains that which is called doshii, or 
evil, and mentions three evils as comprehending all the 
rest, viz excessive attachment [ragti], which gives rise to 
evil desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit of ano- 
ther, to desiré of another’s wealth, to thirst after wealth, 
to unwillingness to expend wealth, to unjust desire after 
another’s wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious 
pride. The next error is enmity, from which arise anger, 
envy, injuriousness,. implacableness, and revenge. «The 
third is infatuation [mohit], which includes error, doubt, 
incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, fear, and sor- 
row (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some per- 
sons believe, says Goutümü, that the knowledge of God 
will at once destroy all these errors; but this is incorrect : 
by this knowledge the three parent evils will be destroyed, 
and then, ás a consequence, their attendant errors cannot 
remain ; so that, as the commentator says, Divine know- 
ledge is the destroyer, either immediately or mediately, 

of all error. t 


After this, Gontiimü proves the éxistence of spirit ir 
man from the doctrine of transmigration, observing, that 
if there be the re-appearance of the man, he must have 

ad a previous existence; and that indeed men are born 
to die, and die to be born. Š ! 


- The shoonyi-vadees affirm, that from non-entity all 
things arose; for that every thing sprung to birth from a 
state in which it did not previously exist: that entity 
absolutely implies non-entity, and that there must be 


. 
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some power in non-entity from which entity can spring : 

the sprout does not arise from a sprout, but in the absence 
4 or non-existence of a sprout. Goutiimti denies that ya- 
cuum is the cause of existence; and affirms that the 
cause is fo be sought in concurring circumstances, for 
seed when sown cannot spring to life without rain ; or if 
a latent principle of life, or an embryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknow- 
ledged terms of father, maker, &c. The shoonyü-vadee 
admits the necessity of using the terms maker, &c. but 
maintains that they are mere words of course, and are 
often used, when the things spoken of are in a state of 
non-existence, as when men say, ° a son will be born, or ; 
* such a person had a son?  Goutümii now asks, Do you 
mean by this assertion, that the living principle in the 
seed, or that the seed itself is absent ? You cannot mean 
the former, for that which is destroyed can never become 
the cause of existence: if, where the principle of life is 
wanting, existence may be produced, why is not a har- 
vest possible from seed ground into flour? And if you 
mean by non-existence the absence of the seed, I would 
answer, that non-existence can produce no yariety; but 
the works of nature are distinguished by an endless va- 
riety ; and therefore your proposition is confuted. From 
hence it is plain, seeing existence cannot arise from non- 
/ existence as a cause, that the first cause must be sought 

somewhere else, ` 


? 


y a 


Goutiimii now engages the védantéés, some of whom 
maintain that Briimhti is the only cause of all things; 
others that the universe isa form of Brimht (pürinamií) ;^ 


=al his word conveys’ the idea of change, such as that in which vegetables 


@ ` “become manure, which afterwards undergoes a change and becomes vege- 
v , 4 ^ . . 
f table and which are again converted into auimal substance, &c. 

Pa de s 3 
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and others that the universe is a deception (viviírtü)° pro- 
ceeding from Britmhti; thus excluding every assisting 
and efficient cause, Brtimhti excepted. Gouttimti, in op- j 
position to these ideas, says, that an assisting cause must 
be acknowledged; for, unless there were such an assist- 
ing cause, we should not see so many changes and fluc- 
iuutions in the affairs of the universe. The védantec 
says, this must be attributed tothe will of God. Goutümi 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to God, 
i.e, his will; and this involves a contradiction of your 
own opinion, and establishes two causes. 1f you could 
admit, for the sake of argument, these two causes, then 
Y would urge, that these changes arise only from religion 
and irreligion ; and to affirm that the degrees of religion 
and irreligion in the world are appointed by the will of 
God, would be to attach an unchanging destiny to these 
things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therelore be 
concluded, that the fruits of human iat are the causes 
of the changes and fluctuations that take place in the 
world. 


A third person rises up in the dispute, and says, True, 
this must be admitted; the fruits of actions must be the 
cause, but why then seek for a first cause, which you call - 
God? Goutiimit replies to this, You have no knowledge s 4 
of divine subjects, nor even of the names of things: was " 
it eyer known, that that which is inanimate daa cre- 
ate? We must admit a living cause of all things, for 


actions always imply an agent, and this agent must bea 
2 living being. 


An opponent, addressing Goutiimit, says, when you 
use these expressions, this is not thal, or, this is not here, y 


s © The shadow of God, óra manifestation of him, which the Hindoos com- 
are to the deceptive appearance of water inan empty vessel. 


` 
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you divide the universe into existence and non-existence ; 
but in this you err, for non-existence is the same with ex- 
istence, otherwise there must be an infinite series of non- 
existences. Goutümü urges in reply, that if non-existence 
were the same as existence, we should be able to perceive 
in it the same qualities of contact, smell, &c. as in material 
things, but this is not the case. Further, non-existence 
is one and the same, but those things in which are com- 
prized what we call existence are infinitely various : 
therefore, that which admits of only one definition, and 
that which is so infinitely varied, can never be denomi- 
nated one and the same. 


Another opponent is now brought forward, who main- 
tains, that there is no power beyond animal life; and that 
this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit 
or demerit, confers all the happiness or inflicts all the mi- 
series of men. Goutiimti denies this, and declares, that 
from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testi- 
mony, we perceive that the animal soul is subject to mis- 
take, to incapacity, and to weakness; that actions are 
evanescent, and that the fruits of works are also destitute 
of life; therefore, to meet the circumstances of this case, 
a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, will, &c. 
separated from the animal soul, to whom the prayers of 
the whole earth may be addressed; and this being is spi- 
rit—God the creator, the teacher of men by means of the 
védii, whose existence we ascertain from his works. 


Another sect maintains, that the earth in all its forms 
sprang into existence without a cause and of itself, like 
the beautiful feathers in the tail of the peacock. Gouttimii 
says, but when you use the word without a cause [ünimit- 

s 4 
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E 


tii], you admit that there is a word to express a cause 
[nimittii], and therefore the thing itself must exist. 


Goutümü asks those who pronounce every thing incon- 
9 stant, as being subject to birth and death, whether they 
believe that space existed before creation? If there was 
space, then, beside divisions of time, there may be what 
may be called undivided time. 'To another, who affirms 
that every thing is undecayable, and who founds his opi- 
nion on the acknowledged principles of Goutümii, that 
atoms and space are eternal, Goutiimti replies, that there 
is no arguing against the senses: we daily see production 
and destruction in every form. Should you plead that 
every thing must be eternal, because it is derived from 
uncreated atoms, you would be quite as correct in saying, “ 
that a broken vessel must be eternal, because the original 
former of all things was God; and by this opinion you 
imitate those who are hostile to the being of a God, for 
you overturn the whole order of creation and destruction 
which he has established. The opponent asks what these 
_ terms creation and destruction mean—Is creation more 
than an appearance, and destruction more than a disap-. 
pearance? This question is answered in the Shübdii- 


Miinyalokii. 


Some actions give rise to immediate consequences, as 
reading produces immediate knowledge ; but the cultiva- 
Y tor receives the fruit of his labours at a future period ; 
and in the same manner, the fruits of religious or wicked 
actions are to be reaped in a future state, Against this 
sentiment a person rises upand maintains, that as actions 
do) not resemble seed, but vanish as soon as committed, - 
At 1s not possible that they should produce future misery. 


JA 
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Gouttimii says, from actions arise merit and demerit, and 
though the actions may not be permanent, the invisible 
MS fruits are so. The extinction of evil is called mükshif, 
| or liberation ; birth is an evil, for with birth all evils are 
» . inseparably connected. In the same manner both the 
- ehastrií and mankind use this form of speech, good actions, 
and evil actions ; for though actions in themselves are nei- 
ther good nor evil, yet merit and demerit arise out of 
them, and hence they are thus designated. 


Here a persen maintains, that liberation, in conse- 
quence of daily unavoidable duties which prevent the 
) practice of religious austerities, is unattainable: these are 
the duties due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods: 
and these occupying the whole of every day, leave no 
room for abstraction : to leave these duties unperformed, 
even in order to enter on the life of au ascetic, would be 
to violate and not to obey the shastrii. By occupation in 
these duties distraction of mind arises, and from this anx- 
iety of mind flows various actions; from these a succes- 
sion of births, and from these births the same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless succession. 
How then should a person attain liberation? Goutiimi - 
replies, that God, in the commands he gives, always con- ` 
sults time, place, capacity, and incapacity; and duty at 
one time would not be duty at another: the duties of a 
youth (of the student) are not to be practised after that 
period is passed over. 


Gouttimti next enquires into the method af acquiring 

that knowledge of realities by which liberation may be 

| obtajned. The pride of separate existence, or selfishness, 
having entered the body, produces passion, anger, and 


F those evils which give rise.to all the errors of life: when 
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a person sees a female, though the body be made up of 
raw flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride and selfish- 
ness, he is overcome with attachment to this body, as * 
though it were capable of affording the highest happiness, 
and says, “ Ah! Ah! thy eyes roll about like the tail of 
the khiinjiinti ;? thy lips resemble the fruit of the vimbii ;* 
thy breasts are like the buds of the lotus; thy face resem- 
bles the full moon; the happiness of time is all concen- 
tred in thee.” Another thus infatuated, says, “ Thy form 
is shining as the melted gold in the crucible ; thou re- 
semblest the pleasure-house of cupid; at the sight of thy 
breasts through envy the elephant-driyer pierces the 
koombhiü' of the elephant; the moon sinks into its wane 
through desire to imitate the shadow of thy face. A touch 
from thee would surely give life to a dead image; and at 
thy approach a living admirer would be changed by joy 
into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee, I can face all the 
horrors of war; and were Í pierced by showers of arrows, 
one glance of thee would heal all my wounds." 


'The person possessed of a mind averted from the world, 
seeing such a female, says, Is this the form with which 
men are bewitched? This is a basket covered with skin; 
ii contains flesh, blood, and feces. The stupid creature 
who is captivated by this—is there feeding on carrion, a 4 
greater cannibal than he? These persons call a thing 
made up of saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a 
face, and drink its charms, as a drunkard drinks the ine- 
briating liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excel- 
lent, the way which has been pronounced beyond measure 
pernicious by all the wise. T cannot conceive how this 
(a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind 


P 'The wagtail. a Momordica monadelpha. rf "he frontal J 
4: globes of the elephant which swell in the rutting season. th see = 
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infatuated creatures: but I suppose Vidhata (Providence) 
has made nothing offensive to them. Why should í be 
pleased or displeased with this body, composed of flesh, 
bones and feces? It is my duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard every tbing which 
gives rise either to pleasure orto pain. 


The digtimbtirti sect maintains, in opposition to Gou- 
tiimti’s opinion that the animal soul is exceedingly rarified 
and confined to one place, that it is of equal dimensions 
with the body. Another sect believes, that the body 
is made up of different members, but that there is no such 
thing as the animal soul. ‘These sects thus object to Gou- 
tümü, You consider the animal soul as residing in one 
place, but then how would it be possible for sensation to 
be realized where the animal soul was not present? and 
if there be no parts nor members in it, how can it become 
united to other things? Gouttimti complains of the im- 
possibility of carrying on discussion with persons so stu- 
pid. Every union in this world is of one or other of 
these kinds, as the supporter and supported, or as one 
thing holding some connection with another. Fluids na- 
turally mix with other things, but quicksilver does not 
possess this property ; and thus the animal soul is united 
to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without 
being blended with them; or, as the ether, it pervades 
the whole. 


Goutümii next lays down a method for the increase of 
divine wisdom, which is by weakening our attachment to 
visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple urges, that these objects draw, away 
the senses by a wonderful power which they have over 
them, and that therefore, thongh he approves of this 
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Goutümii might as well tel] him to mount the atr 
as to withdraw his affections from the world, and fix them 
on God. Gouttimiti acknowledges that the work is difi- E 
cult, rendeved so by habit and strong desire; but recom- 
mends that a person should restrain his senses and watch 


advice, 


against occasions of gratificalion, and thus by degrees 
ide — x T sop 
Jearn the method of fixing his mind on God. ‘The Gccta 
and other works teach us, that liberation is not attained , 
till after many transmigrations spent in learning abstrac: 


tian, 


Here an opponent asks, what proof there is that the 
merit of a person's efforts to attain abstraction descends 
from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. — What proof 

- je there, he asks, of any birth preceding the present one ? 
We know only the present time.—Gouttiml says, God 
has appointed the bounds of human duty, and has declared 
that some actions will be followed by sorrow and: others 
by joy; yet, in the practice of what he forbids, men are 

"i seen to defy even infinite power! This could not have 
been, bad not an amazing accumulation of crimes and 

* their consequences, increasing through every preceding 
birth, been brought to operate upon such persons in the 

- present birth, so as to urge them on to such daring and 
consummate folly. 


Divine wisdom is to be perfected by the practice of the. 
eight kinds of yogti, the particulars of which are to be 
found in the Patiinjtilti and other shastrüs.: The only 

difference between the Nyayü system and the Patünjülü 
is, that the disciples of the former maintain that body and 
spirit are distinct; Pattinjiilti’s opinion is, that spirit 
is not tojbe associated with qualities, and this of ‘course 
excludes the agency of spirit over visible objects. 


re 
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Further, God is said to be, says Goutiimii, the Almighty, 
by which we are to understand, that he is the collected 


sum of all energy, and not that he is indebted to foreign 
sources for his energy. 


SECT. XXV.—The Voishéshikt Philosophy. 


To Kitnadit, one of the sages, are attributed the Voi- 
shéshikii sootrtis, which amount to about five hundred 
and fifty sentences, or aphorisms. ‘These aphorisms re- 
late to seven subjects (ptidart’htis) under the following 
distinct heads, viz. 1. things ;2. qualities; 3. actions ; 
4. genus; 5. species ; 6. the inseparable connection of 
constituent parts, and T. non-entity. After a long discus- 
sion of the different subjects connected with this arrange- 
ment, Kiinadii discourses on religion, riches, happiness, 
and final liberation. 


A: brief explanation (Vrittee) of these sddtriis has been 
written, as well as a full and a smaller comment, the 
former entitled Bhashyti, and the latter the Voishéshikti 
Sootropüiskarü.' A comment on the Bhashyti was written 
„by Vachiisptitee-Mishrit; but the only work now read in 
Bengal which has any relation to the Voishéshikti philo- 
sophy is that of Vishwü-Nathü-Siddhantii, which merely 


"treats of the logical terms of this system and of that of the. 


Nyay¥ school: in the Nyayii colleges of Bengal the stu- 
dents read that part of Vishwti-Nathii’s work which re- 
lates to the Voishéshikii system, and then study the Nya- 
yü; but the work of the sage is not now studied by any 
piindit in Bengal. A few of the most learned bramhiins 


.' This work is in the library belonging to the Society of Missionaries at 


Sernuypore, 


3 
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of Calcutta, some years ago, attended the lectures of Bod 
hanindü-Ghünéndrü-Swamee, a very learned bramhün, 
born in Dravirti,' and obtained from him a few general 
ideas on the doctrines of the Voishéshikit-school.—For Š 
some account of Ktinadti, the founder of this sect, the 


reader is referred to the 11th page of this volume. 


SECT. XXVI.—The substance of the Voishéshikà system 
of Philosophy, as taught by Künadit, extracted from 
the Voishéshiki-Sootropuskart. 


On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of Kitnadii 
waited on the sage, and enquired of him how they might 
obtain a-knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved that he 
would first, in reply, give them some instructions on reli- 
gion, and then on those subjects or things connected with 


the practice of religion. 


Kiinadii defines religion thus: those ceremonies by the 
practice of which Briimhti-Gnant, or the knowledge of 
the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which all evil 
is for ever removed, we call religion. 


Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never 
‘be practised; and this belief must have something better 
than human testimony to rest upon ; and therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
of men may properly rest on their testimony: for the 
deity himself has no need of these writings ; they were de- 


* "This person informed a friend, that he remembered the hoisting of the 
British flag at Fort St. George. ‘The last time he visited Calcutta, Bodha- 
núndü had travelled as a pilgrim from Raméshwürü to Benares and back 
again thirteen times, and was then, as he said, going to die at Benares, ^ 
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signed for man, and it therefore becomes him to receive 
so important a gift. 


But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discussion of things, &c. 
under which head are comprized precisely" nine div isions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of the com- 
pass, spirit, and mind. 


The sage next brings forward qualities, as being inhe- 
rent in things and made known by them, and these he 
makes to amount to twenty-four.* 


Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the 
union of things and qualities actions become known, and 
therefore, after explaining things and qualities, the sage 
discourses on actions. By the knowledge of the excellent 
fruits of actions connected with cies ablutions, gifts, 
&c. as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 
drawn to practise the duties of religion: and by a know- 
ledge of the future evil consequences of actions, such as 
visiting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating for- 
bidden food, &c. men are deterred from those actions. 


To things, qualities, and actions, belong existence, and 
instability ; things, &c. are also inherent in things, are the 
material cause and effect, and partake both of genus and 
species; things produce things, and qualities qualities, 
but actions produce not actions. ‘Things in their origin 
destroy neither the material cause nor the effect; but in 
the production of qualities, both the immediate cause and 
the effect are destroyed; in the production of effects 


* Some place darkness under the head of drüvyü, but Künadü places it 
among non-entities, as the absence of light. * See page 222. 
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actious terminate: things are possessed of qualities, 

aotion, and constituent parts. Qualities are inherent ini 

things; they do not possess qualities. Action is confined 
- to one thing; it contains neither qualities nor effects; » 

action in its operations is not dependent on effects. One 

cause gives rise to many effects, viz. to union, to separa- 

tion after having been united, to speed, &c. To produce 

one effect the union of several parts are sometimes neces- 

sary, as, to throw a substance upwards, the union of the 

hand with the substance, heaviness in the substance, 

and effort in the thrower. No effect can exist without 

acause; this is asetiled axiom. Should this be opposed, 

we may as well add, that where effects are not visible, 

there is no cause. ‘The understanding, when under the 
influence of common and distinct ideas, distinguishes 
between that which is common, and that which is parti- 
colar. In things, qualities, and actions, that which is 
common is found to a great extent, and that which is 
particular is more scarce. If it be asked, whether the 
term, common, here used, be something distinct from 
do it is answered, that this term is originally and 
necessarily connected with things, and is nét therefore 
separate from them. Jt is KI to apply the terms 
existence and non-existence to things, qualities, and 
actions, but this'indiscriminate application of these terms 
has thus arisen—existence uen belongs to a species ‘ee 


‘implies 1 non-existence. 
eS Me oar 


eta 
P 


— [In the same manner, the author goes on to define the 
‘nature of things, and to explain terms in a metaphysical 
manner; but as this can be little interesting, the reader 
is referred for similar information to an extract from the 
work of Vishwii- Nathii- -Siddhantii, in the 228th and a. 
few’ following pages of this volume. ] z is: A 1 
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The existence of God is inferred from the existence of 
names and things. Our knowledge of the existence of 
space arises from the perception of ingress and egress, and 
the particular properties of sound. God hath given men 
a knowledge of the points or quarters, in order to teach 
them the nature of space and distance.” To time belong 
first, second, indivisibility, duration, and swiftness. It 
embraces the past, the present, and the future. Time, 
speaking generally, has been given to regulate the affairs 
of the world, and upon time all things depend. Respect- 
ing sound, various opinions have been entertained : some 
have called sound a substance or thing, others affirm, 
that it is to be classed with qualities, but must be consi- 
dered as subject to destruction; others assign it a place 
among qualities, but pronounce it to be indestructible; 
and others affirm, that sound is possessed of inherent 
signs. Künadü, in solving all these doubts, has followed 
Goutümü in a great measure, and to him we must refer. 


[ The author next describes the particular properties of 
the primary elements: for a similar description of which 
see the pages above referred to.] \ 


Ktinadii admits the evidence of the senses, as well as_ 
that derived from inference and from sound, but includes 
all evidence from comparison and from the necessity of a 
case in that from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arises 
when we have an imperfect view of that which we once 
saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of 
mind : thus, when horns are seen at a distance, it is not 
certain whether they be those of a cow or a buffalo. 
Doubts also arise, when, after examining a subject, a 
person hesitates réspecting the certainty of the conclusions 

* Sec page 229. 
VOL, yv. T ` 
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he has drawn; and other doubts refer to the failure of a 
calculation or prediction, On the subject, whether 
sound be uncreated or not, the opinions of Goutiimüi and 
Kitinadii are the same.  Kiünadii denies that sound can / 
bea substance, since-all substances are found in a mixed 

state, but sound unites with nothing but vacuum. 


Our common ideas are derived from the union of the , 
animal soul with the mind and the senses. There is an 
evident union between the senses and the objects they lay 
hold of; this.is an acknowledged fact; but this fact in- 
volves the necessity of acknowledging another, that there 
must be a spirit to carry on this union between the senses i 
and their objects. To thisan opponent refuses his assent, 
declaring, that the senses are their own agents, the ear 
hears, the'eye sees, &c.  Kiinadii denies that the senses 
have the power of knowledge; and the opponent admits, 
that the senses have not this power in themselves, but 
that the body in itself is possessed of life, and directs the 
members. Kiinadti denies. that the body possesses š 
living principle, since atoms, which originate all bodies, 
are not living particles. But should any person still | 
resolve to maintain that bodies possess a living principle» 3 
T would ask, says the sage, why then have not dead bedies 
this living principle? And I would ask another question A 
„respecting the senses, Why is there the remembrance’ of : k 
‘objects formerly seen after the power of vision has been 
destroyed? "t , 
tdg; : a a. i 
H 18 objected by others, that mind or reason. is the 
diving principle; but Kiinadit says, How is it then that 
persais frequently say, “Such a subject is not in my 
“mind,” that is, I have. forgotten it. That must be the 1 


* Set page 45]. 
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agent or living principle in man which, is the source of 
religion and irreligion, and which says, * J am happy—I 
am miserable.’ I [personal identity] cannot be identified 
either with spirit or body separately ; there must be a se- 
cond person; spirit separate from body does not use f, 
nor does [a dead] body separate from spirit; but in the 
use of I, both are necessary. 


Another proof of the existence of spirit in man arises 
from the unassisted inhalement and expulsion of vital air. 
Should a person object, that this arises from effort in the 


. body, it is asked, where is this effort to beseen when these 


operations take place in a time of profound sleep? If any 
effort be allowed, it must be confined to the place in the 
body from which the vital air proceeds. A further proof 
of the existence of spirit in man is found in the opening 
and closing of the eye-lids without effort, which motion 
ceases at death. And another proof arises from the in- 
crease of the body, the healing of a wound or a broken 
bone in the body, from the progress of the mind towards 
a desired object, from joy and sorrow, from envy, and 
from effort. An opponent observes, that the evidence of 
the senses is always preferred to that from inference and 
from comparison, but that here the evidence of the senses 
is altogether in favour of the proposition that these ef- 
fects arise from the body itself and not from an inhabiting 
spirit. | To this Künadü replies, that these effects cannot 
be attributed to body, otherwise the actions of a person 
when a child and when an old man cannot be those of the 
same person; for, if we speak of the body merely, it is not 
the same body. Further, we perceive that when a person 
unites himself to the good; or to those who obey the shas- 
trii, he becomes like them in goodness; and if he becomes 


. united to thé wicked, or to those who disregard the shas- 


T2 
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iri, his character takes the form of theirs; but these 
changes must belong to spirit, for in these unions the body 
remains the same. 


. Some persons affirm that nature alone has given exis- 
tence to things. This Künadü denies, and offers this 
proof of a separate- cause, that every thing around us 
manifestly owes its existence to a cause separate from it- 
sel "The names given to things prove the same fact, as 
father and son, &c. If therefore it were to be conceded, 
that nature can give rise to existences, still names are not - 
to be attributed to nature. You must also acknowledge, 
adds the sage, that there must be a separate power which 
gives the pleasures derived from sight, taste, smell, &c. 
‘If you contend that this power resides in the senses, it 
cannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capa- 
- ble of pleasing and painful sensations; these cannot ex- 
ist in the senses themselves. Should you, in answer to 
this affirm, that the senses are themselves possessed of a 
living principle, since we say, the eye sees, the ear hears, 
&c., Í would ask, Why then does not the eye always see, 
&c., and who is the speaker who says, I remember to have 
seen, heard, or tasted such a thing ? Further, with some 
one of the senses you performed an action of merit or de- 
merit, and that sense was afterwards destroyed : in the 
. absence of that sense, who shall partake of the fruits of 
that action ? ~ : 
"The objector next urges, 


that the body is a collection 
of atoms which contain a livi 


ng principle, and that this 
living principle is not something separate from the body, 
. but inherent in atoms, and therefore diffused through the 
_ Whole body. To this/Künadit says, By this argument you d 


_ deny the existence of inanimate matter, for if atoms be 
^ EI 
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animate, and this be an atom-formed world, then all mat- 


ter must be life; for this isa settled maxim, that the na- 
ture of the cause is always séen in the effect: why then 
do we not see matter possessed of life? The objector 
says, the animating principle is there, but it remains in a 
concealed' and latent state. Kiünadü says, "This propo- 
sition can never be established, since all mankind allow 
this distinction, that motion is an essential property of 
that which is animated ; but in senseless matter motion is 
not found. ‘The opponent refuses to admit the testimony 
of the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he says, 
are not capable of comprehending subtile essences. Kti- 
nadü says, if you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
common proverb must be false, “that a hare has no 
horns," for it may have horns in a latent or concealed 
state. 


» 


Künadi next attempts to prove, from the existence of 
anxiety arising from desire and aversion, the existence of 
a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emo- 
tions are excited by a perception of the good or evil aris- 
ing from certain things, so that good is sought, and evil is 
avoided. But this perception of the benefits arising from 
'certain actions, and the evils arising from others, and also 
this anxiety, arising from this perception, to embrace that 
which produces good, and. to avoid that which produces 
evil, are attributes of spirit; and as we find these per- 
ceptions and this anxiety existing in ourselves, we infer, 
that they must exist-in others, since they possess with us 
a common nature, and from thence we ascend up to a first 
cause, distinct from matter. š š 


When an animal soul, through having the consequences 
of good and evil actions attached to it, is about to assume 


Q 


T 2 . à 
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human birth, it is united to a single atom, and to this 
others are added till a regular body is formed. In cases 
where merit preponderates, an excellent body is formed, 
and wiére demerit abounds, an inferior body. | 


Atoms are globular, and they exist in a most sabtile 
state. Their union, retaining their independence, is very 
wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
is tó be attributed to the effects of merit and demerit. 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms. One atom is 
invisible, aud so are two, but when a third is added, tlie 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. In this 
congregated and dependent state, atoms are not eternal. 


Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which 
arise earth, water, light, and air. ‘These remain distinct? 
till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 

_to be united to a body, the atom to which it is to be unit- 
ed begins to be agitated,” till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself " 
to the soul. 


Objects too minute to be visible are placed under the ` 
class of atoms, ‘and every thing diffused is called mihüt.' 
Atoms and thought belong to the former, and the divi- / 
‘sion of the points, time, space, and spirit are all denomi- 
nated great mühüt. He who is possessed of the qualities 
belonging to great mühüt, enjoys an affectionate rélation 
to all things. i , Me 
; ë 


" n " n mo 
: å In consequence of this Opinion, that the different kinds of atoms re- 
mäin distinct (vishéshi), this sect js called Voishéshikt, — ^ 


Š The agitation in this case js attributed to what is ealled the divine vishé- { 
= shüktee, or the separate (distinct from the common) energy of God; 
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Some persons plead for the existence of innumerable 
minds in one individual. Others endeavour to establish 
the doctrine of five minds to agree with the senses. Kù- 
nadü contends for one reasoning faculty in each indi- 
vidual; the multitude of forms assumed by this one mind, 
says the sage, arises from its union to visible objects: fire 
is one, but it assumes various colours from its connection 
with the varied properties of the combustible which it 
consumes. It is further to be considered, that as visible 
objects are not formed at once, so it is with mind, it em- 
braces objects by degrees.. Mind, he adds, is an exceed- 
ingly subtile thing, and its flight is indescribably rapid. 
In the production of thought, the senses. are the inferior 
helpers, but mind is the chief helper to spirit in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Mind is a single power, but is pos- 
sessed of five faculties corresponding with the senses, by 
which its capacities are multiplied; but the opinion, that 
each sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a mistake. 
If it be said, that by its union to the senses the mind ac- 
quires as many kinds of knowledge at once, this is also 
mistake; for when a person partakes of that which is 
sweet, he has not at the same time the taste of that which 


is bitter. When. the mind retires to the tubular vessel , 


‘called médhya, sleep ensues. When. it retires into a par- 
ticular part of this vessel, called. pooreetütee; profound 
sleep follows: 

In discussing the various opinions of the sages respect- 
ing the body, viz. whether all the five elements, or four, 
or three, or two, or one, only be employed in #ts construc- 
tion, Ktinadii contends first against those who plead that 
the five elements are all found in the body, and who sup- 
port this opinion by urging observation and the neces- 
sities of the body, and maintains, that if the body con- 

T4 
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sisted of five elements, this would be seen, as it would 
display the visible appearance of those elements, or rather 
be the very elements themselves. In a similar manner 
he objects to the three other opinions, and at length i 
gives his own, that the hody is composed of one element, 
earth; and that water, air, light, and vacuum are mere 
adjuncts. To confirm this idea, he adds, that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bo- 
dies: the other properties, form, taste, sound and ‘touch, 
are subject to decay, but scent never leaves either a living 
or a dead body. ; 
Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs; from seeds, | 
“and _are raised. by fermentation. TR are bodies: in 
| which the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 
If so, some one asks, why do they not unite and copulate 
as other bodies? Ktinadii accounts for this by supposing 
_ that desire in trees is less vigorous. 3 


_ Desire is excited by the'hope of pleasure, and aversion 
“by the fear of misfortune. Desire and aversion are 
caused by the impressions or habits which arise from in- 
dulgence, till the person is transformed into the object of 
his desire or aversion: thus a man who is absent from the. 
object of his affections sees in imagination, and with the 
senses too, only this object, and, in the same manner, a 
person once Bitten by a serpent sees nothing but serpents, 
Desire and aversion are also to be ascribed to the influence 
of the actions of a former birth upon the present birth; for 
a child knows nothing of unchaste desires; he does not 
learn them of others; «till, at a cer tain age, they rise in 
his mind: from fi oee can they come, but fiom thè 
baneful influence of the actions of former births ?* These 


! 
£ The Hindoos believe, that the dispositions of a person in a new trans- - D 


Pr 
£F - 


. a 
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passions are also to be referred to species: men are at- 
tached to rice, deer to grass, and the young elephant to 
thistles; the dog has an aversion to the shakall, the parrot 


to tlre snake, the buffalo to the horse, and the crow to the 
owl. 


Ktinadit now decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties: AJl actions derive their necessity 
from our ideas respecting the present or a future 
state. In the pursuit of secular concerns a person is not 
to expect the benefits peculiar to a future state, nor in 


= duties connected with the invisible world are visible fruits 


to be sought: invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of 
heaven, or to absorption. ‘The following duties procure 
invisible benefits: bathing in holy places; fasting on 
holy days ; abstinence from sexual intercourse ; the study 
of the védti in the house of a divine teacher; after having 
given birth to a son and passed the age of fifty years, be- 
coming a hermit, and practising the duties of such a cha- 
racter in a forest; the offering of appointed sacrifices ; 
gifts of cows; gifts to the starving, &c. ; the purification 
of all things before use by prayers and ablutions; obser- 
vation of the right posture, and .of holy times, as lunar 
days, &c. in the performance of religious duties; repeti- 
tion of prayers or incantations; observation of the du- 
ties attached to the different seasons of the year, to the 
four different states, the four casts, &c. &c. The merit 


arising from the performance of these duties belongs to the 
N è 
migration are not necessarily the exact counterparts of those possessed jn a 
preceding birth, but are regulated by the preceding actions: they further 
profess that millions upon millions of actions unexpiated or unenjoyed are 
Jaid up for and against every individual, and that the fruits of only a few 
actions are enjoyed or endured in one birth: so that every person wot au as- 
cetic lies under almost infinite arrears, and his transmigrations appear 


interminable, 


4 
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animal spirit. In the performance of duty, the primary 

id ` .` o i 
cause is the soul in contact with mind; the exciting cau. 
ses are, the fruits promised in heaven, and a strong reli- 


~e 


gious faith. | 


Actions are religious or irreligious according to the 
motive which inspires the individual. When this is pure, 
' or when a rigid faith is exercised, when the mind is fixed 
and calm, when the zeal to adhere strictly to duty as en- 
joined in the shastrii is warm, when the rules of the shas- 
trii regulating the duty are observed, it is religion. Reli- 
' gion becomes irreligion, when the person practising its 
duties constantly indulges worldly desires, excessive at- ‘ " 
tachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of praise, 
evil qualities, &c. &c. | i 


As long as religion and irreligion [rather merit and 
demerit] exist, birth is a certain consequence. At the 
termination of the endurance or enjoyment of the assigned ^ s 
quantity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular 
birth, the body dies. Religion and irreligion, at birth, 
taking the form of the senses, the body and the under- 
standing become united to them, and the dissolution of 
this union is death. | The world therefore is nothing but 
inevitable life and death : the dissolution of this union is 
identified with liberation. 

d # ' - 

In reply to some who maintain, that all visible objects 
are shadowy, unsubstantial, and worthless, Ktinadti main- 
tains, that material objects are not to be despised and 
rejected, since the most important future effects, as merit 
and demerit, arise out of them: we must therefore, in this 
respect, consider them as equal to realities [süt]. y 


T 

Shae 
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In answer to those who maintain that the world is eter- 
nal, and that birth and death are not realities, since death 
is only disappearance for a moment, Künadü says, you 
call existences eternal, on account of a prior state; but 
this implies that actions, form, and qualities are eternal 
likewise; yet this cannot be admitted, for who speaks of 
actions, form, and qualities as being eternal? Your 
opinion also destroys the possibility of prior non-entity 
and succeeding destruction, and yet this non-entity and 
destruction are allowed by all. 


There are four kinds of non-existence, the first belongs 
to the distinctions of things; the second to the natural 
absence of things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns; the 
third to the destruction of:any thing; the fourth is thus 
illustrated, an unborn child is said not to be, but as soon 


` as born the non-entity is destroyed. : By the consent of 


all nations, and all shastrüs, the doctrine of a non-entity 
separate from entity is established. Should any one be so 
stupid as to refuse his assent to this, then let him affirm 
that entity and non-entity are the same thing; or let him 
say; that when God created the universe, there was some- 
thing which he did not create. — - a = 

To yogéés belong two degrees of knowledge: in one 
instance the yogee is compelled to reflect within him- 
self or to consult with spirit, before he can reveal the 
hidden ‘things respecting which he is interrogated, while 
the perfect yogéé can at once reveal all things. 

Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descrip- 
tions of spirit contained in the shastrii, by meditation, by 
the acquisition of the knowledge of yogii, by perfecting 
fixedness of mind, by correct posture during yogti, by. 

- 
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š restraining the breath, by retaining in subjection the 
powers of the body and mind, and by the vision of spuit 
in the animal soul. By these attainments, former merit 
and demerit are destroyed, and those actions, inseparable 
from a corporeal state, from which merit and demerit 
would in other cases arise, cease to possess either merit 
or demerit; the desires of the mind after sensible objects 
are extinguished, and hence future birth is wholly pre- 
vented, and all sorrow annihilated : this is liberation. 


SECT. XXVIL—Of the Méémangsa’ Diirshiinit. é 


Of the three divisions of the védti, the first relates to 
ceremonies: this portion Joiminee has attempted to 
explain in his: sootriis, and in the Poorvii- Meémangsa, 
sometimes called Meemangsa, which terms, in this case, 
import, that the writer has rendered the meaning of the- 
védii certain. . This work contains twelve chapters, each 
subdivided into four sections. The name of the first 
commentator on these soótrüs was Shavtirti, whose work | 
was afterwards explained by Ranüki; these works have 
met with commentators in Bhüttü and Vachiispiitee- 
Mishrü; since which period. a number of works have 
been written on the'doctrines of this school, principally; 
however, in the form of comments on the originals. The 
Dhücmii-Deepika, the Üdhikitrün ií- Mala, andthe Shastrü- 
Decpika, three abridgments, as well as a comment on the 
Shastrü- Deepika, are read by a few Bramhüns in Bengal. 
Many dündees at Benares, and a still greater number of 
Jearned men in the Deccan, study the works of this philo- 
sophy. A few years ago, Bodhantindti-Ghitinéndri-’ 
Swameéé, a dtindse, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on ` 
x à * From mani, to decirle, 
j i - 5 
- 2 T + ` 
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a philosophy at Calcuttas A pupil of his, Shobha- 
astree, at present one of the ptindits in the Siiditr Dé- 
wanee court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best c acquainted 


o 
f any person now in Bengal with the works which have . 


been written on the doctis of this school: it is said 
that he has made än abr ridgment from the sdotriis of Joi- 
minee, and, as is not uncommon among the Hindoo 


writers, is preparing an explanation of his own work be- 
fore it is published. 


SECT. XXY HI.— Treatises still extant belonging to this 
School of R Ly. 


The sootrits of Joiminee. —The Bhashyü, by Shavürii. 
—A comment on ditto, by Ranükii.— Comments on these 
works by Bhiittti and Vachüspiitee-Mishrii. —The Sütee- 
kitShastrü-Déépika, by Somü-Nat'hii.— The Üdhikürini- 
Koumoodée, by Oodchyii.— Another work under the same 
name, by Dévü-Nathü—'The Bhiüttü-Deepika.— The 
Nyayü-Rütnü-Mala.—4A comment on ditto, entitled, Nya- 
yü-Rütnakürit.—The Joiminee-Nyayti-Mala.—The Mec- 
mangsa-Nyayü-Vivékü.—The  Üdhikiirüniü-Piüribhasha. 


- —The Meemangsa-Vartikü. —The Vidhee-Riisayit ytintt.— 
The Oopüdéshii-Sootrii, by Joimineé 5— The Shastrü- Dee- 


pika-Vyakhya, by Chümpiüki- -Nat hi. —Another work 


'under the same name, by Somü- -Nat'hü. = The Kürmnie 


Priidécpti-Bhashyti.—The Méémangsa- Bhashyii.—The 
Méémangsa-Nyayti-Priikashti—The Mé&mangsa-Sootri- 
Dhidheetee. —TheDhirmiü-Deepika, - by Krishnii-Ytijw- 
üni.— The Meé&mangsa-Sarü.—The ` LASS s -Sün- 
ve thi, n Krishnit-Nat hi. 


t See page 270, 


- - n 88: 
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SECT. XXIX.—4n abridgment of the Doctrines of the 
Méémangsa School, translated from the D hürmü-De- 
pika, the. Méémangsa-Sart, and the M éemangsa- Sün- 


grühit. 


Sound is uncreated; it is of two kinds, that which is 
produced by an impression on the air, or simple sound 
not requirihg an agent, as, the name of God: simple 
sounds may also become known by impressions on the air. 
This may be thus illustrated, the state of the sea in a 
perfect calm represents simple uncr eated sound, but the 


sea in'a state of agitation represents sound as made known 
by an agent. ^ , . , 3 
, 


Symbols of sound; or letters, are uncreated, as is also 
the meaning of sounds, , For instance, when a person has 
once pronounced @ kii, however long he may continue 
to utter kit, kŭ, it is the same sound, sometimes present 
and sometimes absent; but sound is never new: manifes- 
tation alone is new by an impression made upon the air. 
° Therefore sound is God (Brümhit), and the world is no- 

‘thing but name. 


The védň has no human origin, but contains in itself 
evidence of a divine origin, and comes forth as the com- 
mand of a monarch. It is incumbent on men to receive 
as divine those works [of the sages] which are found to 
agree with the. védii, to contain clear definitions of duty, ' 
and which are free from contradictions. 


PER in 


PEN 


What is religion ? That which secures happiness. If i¢ 
be asked > why we should regard religion, it is answer ed, 
that it yë from the divine commands which have no 
human origin. The commands and interdictions by which 


E y - ay cat t * 
b z a 
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men are excited to duty and det 


erred fro iA E 
led vidhee, a law. EDS 


r 
. 


Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instruction, since this alone is pronounced 
to be divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, 
motives to duty, and religious practice, are auxiliaries 
to the divine law, and have therefore a relative sanctity 
and obligation. 

There are five modes of ascertaining the commands of 
God: first, the subject to be discussed is brought forward ; 
secondly, questions respecting it are to be stated; thirdly, 
objections are to be started; fourthly, replies to and refu- 


tation of these objections ; and fifthly, the decision of the ` 


question. He who acts in religion according to the de- 
cision thus made, does well; and so does he who rejects 
what will not bear this examination ; but he who follows 
rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 


"Those actions from which future happiness will arise, 
are calicd religious or good, because productive of hap- 
piness; and those which give birth to future misery are 
called evil on account of their evil fruits, The divine 
commands are to be observed according to time, to per- 
sonal qualifications, &c., but the divine interdictions are 
to be obeyed at all times. This obedience refers to a se- 
ries of conduct directed by these commands, whether 
positive commands or prohibtions. à 


£ Here, among many others instances [see page 264], the fatal incorrect- 
ness of the Hindoo theology is apparent: Joiminee maintains, that actions 
of themselves have in them neither good nor evil; that their nature can only 
be inferred from the declarations of the védü respecting them, or from fu- 


ture consequences. In other words, murder is notan evil unless. punishment. T 
falls upon the offender. The Hindoos appear to have no idea of morat 
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There are three incentives to duty: 1. The promises 
which relate to personal benefits; 2. to visible benefits; 
and 3. to those which draw the mind to an assured per- A 
suasion of the certainty of possessing future benefits: the 
Jast incentive relates to the natural perfections of God, to te 
the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to 
future rewards, to tle nature of these rewards, to the 
miseries of neglecting duty, to the rewards obtained by 
the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, &c. 

N a“ 
- Of all the works on the civil and canon law, that of 
Miinoo is to be held in the greatest reverence, for Miinoo 
composed his work after a personal study of the védii 
- other sages have composed pairs from mere comments. 


He ae wishes to practise the duties of religion, must, 
with a pious mind, study the sacred writings, not pervert- 
ing their meaning according to his own wishes or 

. Opinions: nor confounding one part with another; nor 
suffering himself to fall into an endless perplexity of ideas; 
nor mistaking the rules of the shastrti; nor refusing the 
most entire Subjection to these rules; nor indulging 
doubts, where different duties are Blind a regard to 
which leads to the same benefits; nor embracing a mean- 
ing unworthy of the shastrii 1; nor neglecting to enquire i 
into the nature of duties, as whether they can be per- P 
- formed with ease'or w ith difficulty. 
` 

From tlie- evidence of things MISC God has aed, 
especially the evidence of the senses, mistake cannot arise 
either respecting secular or religious affairs ; by this eyj- 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If 
it were otherwise, then the whole €conomy of things t EU 
respecting both worlds would be destro oyed. Where there 2 A | 


` 
. 


`` 
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may exist error in this evidence, it will diminish, but it 
cannot destroy the nature of things. If there be an im- 
perfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, but 
its nature will not be changed. Ifitbe then asked respect- 
ing the seat of error and inattention, we affirm, that they 
p, are found in the reasoning faculty, and not in the senses ; 
and that they arise from the confused union of present 
ideas (tinoobhiivit) with recollection. 


us 


Some affirm, that ideas are received into the understand- 

ing separately, and never two at the same instant. ‘This 

A ^ is incorrect, for it must be admitted, that while one idea 

E is retained, there is an opening left in the understanding 

for the admission of another; this is particularly evident 

in arithmetical calculations, as, one added to one makes 
two. 


<j The shastrii teaches, that each individual should attend 
to duty according to that degree of virtue which he pos- 
sesses: he who has acquired the qualifications requisite to 
the perfect accomplishment of all that which is enjoined 
in the sacred books, is bound to act accordingly, and he 
who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation to obe- 
dience so far as he is hereby qualified. “The rewards of 
1 _the perfect will be great, while the recompense of those 
> less perfect will be eiii 
"The védü has in some parts forbidden all injury to sen- 1 
tient creatures, and in others has preser ibed the offering 
of bloody sacrifices. Joiminee explains this apparent 
contradiction, by observing, that some commands are ge- 
neral, and others particular; that the former must give 
way to the latter, as a second knot always loosens in 2 
ç degree the first: so, when it is said Sitrüswiütee is alto- 
VOL. IV. . "U 
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gether white, it is to be understood not literally, but ge- 


nerally, for the hair and eye-brows of this goddess are not 


white. “Therefore in cases where general commands are 
given, they must be observed with those limitations 
" I 


which are found in the shastrit. 


"The promises of reward contained in the shastrii upon 
a minute attention to the different parts of duty, have 
been given to draw men to ihe performance of their duty 
in a proper manner, rather than with the intention of ful- 
filment ; but where they produce a right effect, and tend 
to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they are of 
the highest importance, since they secure the real reward : 
which the shastrü has promised after the merit is ac- 
quired which follows the completion of certain duties. 
Still, however, he who has begun a ceremony, but in con- 
sequence of impediments is unable to finish if, shall not 


be unrewarded. 


The henefits arising from those rules of the shastrü 
which relate merely to the duties of social and civil life, 
the division of property, the punishment of crime, &c. are 
confined to the present state. The rules which relate to 
religion, and are connected with promised benefits, are to 
be referred to a future state ; as well as others, the bene- 
fits of which are to be enjoyed both in the present and in A 
the future state. Š 


Some commands are to be gathered from interdictions. 
From one Jaw, according to the dispositions and actions 
of those who are subject to it, a great variety of con- 
sequences arise. Works give birth to invisible con- 
sequences, propitious or unpropitious according to their 
nature; and, beside works there is no other sovereign or . y 
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I judge. “These consequences, ever accompanying the in- 
| dividual as the shadow the body, appear in the next birth; 


according to the time in which the actions were performed 
in the preceding birth. Works rule, and men by them 
are led or driven as the ox with the hook in its nose. 


The doctrine, that at a certain period the whole uni- 
verse will be destroyed at once (mitha-priiltiyti), is incor- 
rect. ‘Che world had no beginning, and will have no end : 
as long as there are works, there must be birth, as well as 
a world like the present, to form a theatre on which they 
may be performed, and their consequences either enjoyed 
or endured. 


The progress of all actions, whether they originate in 
the commands of the shastrti or in the customs of a coun- 
try, is as follows : first, the act is considered and resolved 
upon in the mind ; then it is pursued by means of words, 
and lastly it is accomplished by going through the dif- 

. ferent parts which are essential to the action. Hence it 
follows, that religion ‘and irreligion refer to thoughts, 
words, aud actions. Some actions however are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The 
virtueior the vice of all actions depends on the state of 
the heart. 2 


The opinion of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here 
given: God is simple sound ; to assist the pious, in the 
fort of meditation (incantations), he is represented as 
light; but the power of liberation lies in the sound God - 
— God. When the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or 
name repeated, appears to the repeater in the form of 
simple light or glory. 


v2 


i 
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‘he objects of worship which are within the cognizance 
of the senses, are to be received, for without faith re- 
ligious actions are destitute of fruit: therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs ; 
nor an image as composed of the inanimate material, lest 
he should be guilty of a serious crime. 


There are four different characters in the world: he 
who perfectly observes the commands; he who practises 
the commands, but follows evil ; he who does neither good 
nor evil, and he who does nothing but evi). If it be 

I asked respecting the third character, it is observed, that 
| he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ought 
to observe. 


SECT. XX X.—Other Systems of Philosophy. 


The whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be 
| comprized in the six dtirshtintis ; yet it is proper to add, 
} that there have existed in India several other sects, the 

:  Shatwüti, the regular Pouranics, the Khündünüs, the 
Bouddhiis, &c. Of these four sects, we shall here take 
a slight notice. . 


SECT. XXXI.— Of the Doctrines taught by these Sects. 


Previously to the time of Ramanoojacharyti the Shatwiitti 
sect had sunk into oblivion, but since that period a body 
of persons called by this name has always been found in 
different parts of India: at present they are most nume- 

rous in Kürnatii.—' These persons study the work of Ra- 
| mánoojti, and a comment by Tatacharyü; also the essence 


"uw 
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of these writings as selected and formed into a separate 
treatise by Artishamti-Palting-Vytinkiitacharyti, and ano- 
ther treatise, containing remarks on the doctrines of this 
sect, by ltüghoo-Nat'hiü-Deekshitii.—'Their opinions ap- 
pear to be in substance as follow: God is possessed of 
form ; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, 
motive, cause, &c. are wholly inapplicable toa being des- 
titute of form or body. Those who have spoken of God 
as destitute of form, meant only that he was not clothed 
with a body derived from the primary elements. The 
mind regulates, through actions, the future destiny, but 
mind is an appendage to body, and not a part of abstract 
spirit. From the divine form proceed rays of glory, so 
that God appears as a body of light. The deity is perfect 
joy- Creation arose from his will; and the desire to cre- 
ate, from that energetic joy which is essential to the divine 
nature. As soon as the mundane system was formed, God 
entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in 
the visible universe.—In obtaining liberation, devotion is 
more efficacious than wisdom or ceremonies. A future ` 
state of bliss is connected with a residence near the deity 
in the unchangeable abode of the Divine Being. This 
sect rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that it is far 
more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than 
to be lost in the ocean; and that the highest happiness of 
which we are capable is to be near the deity, partaking of 
his overflowing blessedness. 


Although the pooraniüs appear to have led the people 
to the popular mythology rather than to philosophical en- 
quiries, they still abound with speculations from which 
many systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys- 
tem, itis well known was taught by Lomi-Hiirshünii, who 
@tracted around liim many disciples, and formed a dis- 

v3 à 
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tinct sect.2 The doctrines which this sage appears to 
have taught comprized, among others, the following: 
Naraytinti, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. 
For the purposes of creation, &c. he assumes the names 
of Brümha, Vishnoo and Shivii, under each of which 
names some one of the three qualities prevails. For the 
good of mankind, Narayinü has been frequently incar- 
nate, either as a divine teacher, as a leader or guide, or as 
ahero. In the different forms of the gods, to meet the 
immediate and private wants of mankind, as, to remove 
diseases, &c. he assumes various shapes. The worship of 
God is to be performed: by bodily services, such as bowing 


to his image, doing menial service in a temple, &c.; by 


words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating his name; 
&c., and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which 


he assumes. 


Shréé-Hitirshii, the author of the Noishtidht, a poem, 
is said to have taught, in a work called Khündünii, a sys- 
tem of philosophy different from all the diirshtintis, and 
to have received in consequence the name of Khündüniü- 
karti, or the destroyer; but the author has.not learnt in 
what points he differed from the diirshtintis. 


Amongst the Bouddhiis there were six sects of philo- 
sophy, some of which taught doctrines similar to many of 


those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given 
some account of these sects and of their principles, he 


begs leave to refer the reader to them. 


Li 
In Bengal, at present, those who are called pouranics are persons who 
haye merely read some one or more of the poorantis, 


aN 
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DONE XXXII.—Of the Law Books, or Smuritce? 


Shastrits. 


The Hindoo legislators united in their persons the 
character of the philosopher, the law-giver, aud the her- 
mit. They never appear to ne formed a distinct body 
of civil and criminal law, for we find almost every reli- 
gious duty and ceremony mentioned in the works called 
smritee, as may be seen by a slight inspection of the trans- 
lation of Miinoo by Sir W. Jones, and of the following list 
of books still extant. The original smritees are said to 
have been compiled from the védii by certain sages, 


“Minoo, Utree, Vishnoo, Haréetti, ^ Yagnüviilkyii, 


Ooshüna, Üngira , Yümii, Apiistiimbii, Sitmvürttit, Katy- 
ayünií, Vrihispütee, Piirashtirti, Vyasii, Shitnkit, Likhitt, 
Dükshii, Goutiimt,, Shatatiipti, and V itshisht'hit, accounts 
of whom will be found in the first chapter of this 
‘volume. Eachof these sages, it is supposed, wrote a 
separate volume under the different titles of law. The 
modern smritees give quotations from these ancient 
writers in confirmation of the opinions maintained by 
their authors; but if we except Miinoo, it does not appear 
that the entire work of any one of the sages has survived 
the ravages of time;! the sentences of , Yagnüvulkyii . 
found in the comments of . Mitakshiira, Üpitrarkit, and 
Véertimitrodtiyti, cannot be the whole of the work of 
Yagnüvülkyü. 


^ From smree, to remember. 
way his is the opinion of the Brahmins, but a respected friend says, “ I 
believe all the ancient smritees are in the College Jibrary; some of them 


are comprized in a few pages, but J have no doubt of their being all extant.” 
“ 


u 4 
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SECT. XXXITI.— List of the Law Books still extant. 


Ancient works.—M noo, the work translated by Sir 
W. Jones.—A comment on ditto, by Koollook-bhtüttii.— 
Another by Médha-tit'hee.—M iínoo-sünghita, an abridg- 
ment of Münoo.—Extracis, or the works of Utree, 
Vishnoo, Hareetii, Yagnüvilkyii, Ooshiina, Aptisttimbi, 
Sitmvürttit, Boodhü, Vrihüspiütee, Vyasti, Shünkhi, 
Likhitti, Ditksht, Gouttimi, and Viishisht’hit.— Yagnii- 
villkyti-stinghita, explanation of the sentences of Yagnii- 
vülkyü.—Decpü-külika, a comment on the work of 
Vagniivtilky ti, by Shooltipan ee.— Anotlfer by U piirarkit.— 
Mitakshüra, another comment on the same work.—M itak- 
ghitra-te&ka-soobodhinee, a comment on the Mitakshüra. 
— Another by Balüm-bhüttil. 


Works on the Duties of Kings.—Raji-dhtirmti-kous- 
toobhii.—Rajii-vytivitharti*-stingrithti.— Vytivitharti-mad. 
hüvi. —V yüviharti-chintamünee. —Vylüvübharit-matrika. 
—Vyüy üharii-titwiü.—V y tvüharii-müyookhi. 


Works on the Law of Inheritance.—M üdünü-parijatií, 

- ene of the ancient smritees.—Dayti-bhagti—A comment 
on ditto.—Other comments on ditto by Mühéshwürii, 
- Shivee-Nat'hii, Uchyootti, Rüghoo-nündünü, and Shree- 
| Xrishnii-ttirkaltinkart. — Dayü-rühüsyü. — Vivadti-chin- 

i 3 tamünee, — Vivadü-rütnaküri. — Vivadarntivti-sétoo.— 
i Dayü-nimnüyü, by Shree-kürü.—Düttikü-dürpünü, on 

» adopted children.—Diittti-méémangsa, on ditto.— Vivadü- 

| tandüvü, by Kümülakiirü. — Stitwti-vicharti. — Süitwi- 
rhühiisy.— Vivadü-chündrika, by Ününtii-ramü.—Viva- 


k This. word should be sounded somewhat like vévüharü, though the 
i exact sound canuot be given with the Roman alphabet. 
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dü-bitngarnüvii.—Dayü-tütwii.—A comment on ditto by 
Kashee-ramii-vachtisptitee.—Nirntiyti-sindhoo.--Nirntiya- 
mritti. .- Vivadü-chündrii. — Vivadarnüvü-sarü. — Mü- 
düni-rütnü-prüdeepi.—Dayü-sángrühii, by Shree-Krish- 
nü-türkalünkarü.—A. comment on the Dayü-vivékü, by 
ditto. 


Works relative to the Canon ILazs.—Acharü-chiindrika. 
Anhikit-tiitwit, on the daily duties of Hindoos.—A nhikacha- 
rit-ttitwit.--Acharti-sarii-anhikt-vidhee, on different duties. 
—Acharü-chündrika. — Acharü priideepii. —Südacharü- 
stingrtthti —Acharéndoo-shékhürü.—A charadiürshii.—Sü- 
dacharii-chiindrodtiy t.—Acharti-mttyookhit.--Tithee-kt- 
la, on the duties to be performed on lunar days, by Bhüvü- 
dévii.—Priyogti-stingrithii, an abridgment.—Chündog- 
bhashyti.—A comment on ditto, byGoonü-V ishnoo-bhüttii. 
—Udbhootti-diirpiin ti, by Madhtivti.--Giinga-vakya-villee, 
on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c.—Stimbiitstirti-kou- 
moodéé, oh all the ceremonies of the year.—Dhürmü- 
süngrühü, a work on various ceremonies, by Pürüm. 
hiíngsii pürivrajülü.—Shantee-müyookhii, on the means 
of averting evil.—Vasoo-dévit-püddütee, of setting up 
and worshipping the, images of -Vishnoo.—Miiltimasti- 
tütwii, on the mülií months; and the ceremonies belong- 
ing to these months.—A comment on ditto.—Another by 
Ramii-mohtinti-vachiispiitee. — Tit'hee-tütwii, on lunar 
days, and their peculiar ceremonies.—A comment. on 
ditto, by Kashée-ramti-vidya-vachtisptitee.—Ekardtshee- 
tütwü, on the ceremonies to be performed on the eleventh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. A comment on 
ditto.—Another, by Mohünü-goswamee. — Another, by 


! Intercalary montlis, intended by the Hindoos to bring their reckoning by 
solar and lunar time to an agreement. Their calendar requires one every 


2% years. ` 
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Kashéé-ramit-vidya-vachiispiitee.— Watra-tittw ti, on jour- 


nies and pilgrimages. —Snanii-deepika, on bathing cere- 

monies.—Stingktilpti-koumoodce, on the annunciation of 

different ceremonies. —Nrisinghii-priisadt, on the incar- 

nation of Vishnoo, half-lion, half-man.— Krity íi-tütwii, 

on the duties of Hindoos.—Nrisingti-vajtipéy ce, on sacri- 

fices.Shivii-pooja-siingrtihit, an abridgment, on the wor- 

ship of Shivii.--N@ctee-mityookhit, on the duties ofthelTin- 

doos.—PriitishVha-mtiyookhitt, a similar work.— V tistoo- 

shastrti, on the ceremonies connected with building a 

family residence.—J tila-shityaramotstirgt, on the conse- 
_ eration of pools and gardens to public usc.— Kalü-nir- 
niytt-decpika, on times of worship. —Siimiy i-prüdeepti, 
a similar work.—Poorooshti-médii-piiddhiitee, on human 
sacrifices. —Koondodyotii, on altars for sacrifices.—A com- 
ment on ditto.—Dhiürmi-prüdeepii, on various ceremo- 
nies.—Prifghtittikt,, ditto. Dhiirmii-priivritee, dilto.— 
Pürishisht'hizprükashü, ditto. — Shivti-priitishtha, on 
setting up an image of the lingi.—V ishnoo-prütisht'ha- 
vidhee, ditto of Vishnoo.—Kritya-rütna-vülec, on cere- 
monies.—K rityti-ktilpti-ttivoo.—Snanii-sootrtt, sentences 
on ablutions.—Dhtirmii-stingrithti, an abridgment, on 
various duties.—Brtimhii-y tignii-titrptinti-vidhee, on sacri- 
fices,— Vidhanti-mala, on various laws.—Dhirmti-vivékt, 
on the duties of the Hindoos.—- Voishniivii, on the worship 
of Vishnoo.—Shantee-sarti, on the influence of eyil stars. 
—Shivii-vakya-viilce, ‘on duties commanded by Shivii. 
—YViirshodyotii, on all the ceremonies of the year.— Dino- 
dyotti, on daily ceremonies. Pooja-rütnakürii, on forms 
of worship.—Lingarchiinti-chiindrika, on the worship of 
the lingii —Shantee-kiimitlaktirti.—Chiindoganhikt, on 
the duties of the samti-védti Bramhiins, by Bhitvii-dévii. 
| - . —Chiindogit-piiddhiitee, by the same writer. — Divo- 
dasünibündü, a work by Divodasti—Ramiti-priikashit, 
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on the féstivals of Bamii.—Dhiürmü-deepika, on different 
ceremonies.— Pddhtütee, by Bhiivii-dévit, a similar work. 
Prityogti-dtirptint, another similar work.—Ktirmopitidé- 
shinee, another work on ceremonies.—Krityt-rajti, ditto. 
—Kshüyü-sünkshépii, by Günéshü-bhüttii.—V yvüst'har- 
niivi, by Raghüvü-bhüttii.—A nother work under the 
same name by R tighoo-nat’hit-sarviibhoumt.--Sinritee- 
süngrühii, by Rami-bhiidriinyayaltinkarti —Vytiviist ha- 
sarü-süngrühü, by Rami-Govindit.—Another work with 
the same title, by Siddhantit-vageeshi.— Bhiiktee-stindttr- 
bhi, on devotion.—Doorgabhtiktce-ttiriingmee, on faith in 
Doorga.—Sümüyaloliii; by Piidmit-nabhit. —Shoodrüpüd- 1 
dhütee-niroopünii, the way of the shoodrüs.—Shantee- 
rütnit, by Kiimilaktirt.—Tit hee-nirnityt. 


On the Offerings to the Manes of Ancestors.—Shradd- 
hüvivékii, by Vachüsptitee-mishrü.—A. comment onditto, 
by Shréc-Krishniü-türkalünkarü.—Another by Acharyü- 
cLsoramtinee.— Shraddhü-koumoode8. —Shraddhitchinta- 
ratinee.— Shraddhit-sagitrii. —Shraddhi-titwi.— A coni- 
ment on ditto, entitled Bhavarthti-deepika.—Another by 
Kashdé-ramii-vidya-vach isptitee — Another comment on 
ditto. — Shraddhü-müyookhü. — Shraddhii-stingrttht.— 
Shraddhü-khündit, by Hémadree.—Shraddhü-giinü-pit- 
mna S ss 
dos. Shraddhit-kitlpt-Iita —Süpindee-kürünti Siv 
vitcshraddhu-piddhütee.— Vrishotstirgtt on the offering 
ofa bull.—Ootstirgü-müyookhi; on the consecration of 


offerings.—Krity ü-prükashü. 


Works on Atonements.—P ray tischitti-vivékit.—Pray tt- 
chchittt-ttitwti—A comment on ditto.—Another by Go- 


vindanündü.—Another by Kashée-ramit-vidya-vachits- 
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plitee.—Pray tishchittt-priidéeptiPraytishchittti-mtiy6o- 
khii.— Praydishehitténdoo-shékhürii. 

On Purifications.—Shoodhee-ktim illakiirit.— Üshouchü- 
smritee-chtindrika.—Shooddhee-riitmaktirt, by Chündé- 
shwiirü.—Shooddhee-tütwü.—A comment on ditto.— 
Shooddhee-vivéliii.—Shooddhee- mi yookiü. 


On the Ten Initiatory Ceremonies.—Stingskarii-gtinii- 
pütee. —Stingskarti-koustoobhti. — Siinsgskarti-bhasktirti. 
Süngskarü-kümülakürü — Süngskarükiüla. — Süngskarii- 
tütwiü.— Süngskarü-müyookhii. 


On Vows.—V rütü-sarii.—Vrütarkii.—V rütü-rajii.— 
Vrütü-koumoodee. 


On Punishments.—Dindt-vivékii. 


n Oaths.—Divyü-tütwü. 


= On Gifts. — Danü-koumoodee. — Danü-miyookhii.— 
Danü-kriya-koumoonee, by Govindanündit.— Danü-kul- 
pü-tiíroo. —Danü-rütnakiiri.—Daniü-sagürü, by Büllal- 
sénii.—Dani-kümilakiiri. — Miha-danü-piüddhiütee, on 
splendid gifts.—Danii-chiindrika,—Shortish ü-danü-vidhee, 
on the sixteen gifts.—Diüshü-kiürmi-püddhitee, a similar 
' work.—Danü-heéra-vülee. 


On Ancestry. — Gotrit-pritviirii-miinjtireé. — Gotrü- 
prüvürü-dürpiüni. 


On Holy Places.—Püriüshoo-ramiü-pritkashii.— Trist'- 
hüleé-sétoo, on the holy places, Kashee, Gtiyti, and Prii- 
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yagü. — Teert'hii-chintamünee.— Teert'bit-priíyo, 
pika.—Gitya-sétoo, on the holy place Güya. 


gü-dec- 


On AMarriages.—QOodvahi-tiitwit.—Oodvahü-vivékii. 


On Transmigrations.—VY rihüt-kitrmü-vipakü-sarit-sitn- 
grühü, on the fruits of the actions of former births.— 


` 


]Kirmü-vipaki-sarü. 


Works on various subjects.—Smritee-sarü, by Hüree- 
nat'hü .—Another work under the same name.—Smritee- 
süngrühii, a compilation.— A modern work of the same 


kind under this name.—Smritee-chündrika, an explana- . 


tion of different laws.—Hariü-lüta-teeka, a comment on 
the Harii-liita.—Jütii-miillit vilasit.—D woitü-nirnüyü.— 
A modern work under this name, by Chündrü-shékhürii- 
vachtisptitee.—A comment on ditto, entitled Kadtimbtiree. 
—Voijtiytinteé, a comment.—$Siddhantü-piyooshü.—Ni- 
bündhiü-sürvüswü.—Nariüdü-smritee, a work attributed 
to the sage Nartidti.—Tititwamritti.—Pitirashtirti-smritee. 
— Vrihüt-parashüree, a similar though a larger work.— 
Pürashürit-smritee-vyakbhya, a comment on the work of 
Pitrashtirti. Jüyicsinghü-külpü-droomü, a work by Jù- 
yisinghii.— Üdwoiti-nirnifyii, on spirit and the animal 
soul.—T'iitwü-decpika.—Dinü-kiürodyotü. — Siddhanti- 
peeyooshti, on the decision of doubts.—Déviilü-smritee; a 
work by Dévüli.—Vriddhi-Shatatiipit.— Rütnadee-pi- 
rééksha, on the method of examining precious stones.— 
Smritee-minjülee.—Janükyanündü-bodhii.--Vrihüt-shün- 
khü-smritee.—Stürvii-dürshünü-singrühii, an abridgment 
of all the diirshiintis.—Nartidti-s ünghita.—Dhtürmiü-soo- 
trü.—Kashyüpü.—Müharnüvü. — Müharnüvabhidhaniü. 
- —Smritee-chintamünee, by :Günga-dhiürii.—Goutümi- 
sootriizt&ela. — Sükiülü-mitiü-singriühit, an. abridgment 
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of various opinions. —Dwoit t-piirishishtii-tecka. --Smritee- 
himanti.—Smritee-rütnakiürii, by Vé- 


piiribhasha, by Vürd 
Jü, by R tighoo-nat’hit-sarvtibhou- ‘ 


dacharyii.—G rünt'hü-ra 
mii.— Uchyootti-chiikriiviirttee.—Sinritee-koustoobhit, 


R 


Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos; 
there are also many others, not now to be procured, 
though their names are familiar to the Hindoo learned 
men. In the English courts of justice in the province of 
Bengal, the works most frequently referred to, are the 
Dayti-bhagti, and Dayü-tütwi. In eriminal causes the 
Hindoo Jaw books are not consulted. 


I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the me- 
(hod of administering justice under the Hindoo kings, 
and the nature of the Hindoo civil and criminal laws : 


The shastrii does not appear to direct its instructions 
to subordinate judges, but to the king as the chief magis- 
trate, and through him to all appointed by him to admi- 
nister justice. Many of the lessons it addresses to him 

š _are highly proper: he is indeed made absolute, and the 
'— Jives and properties of all his subjects are, left to his ar- 
bitrary will; he is pronounced to be, indeed, an incar- 
nate deity, and even ideas derogatory to his honour are 
threatened with the punishment of death. He is how- E 
ever, directed to be generous to his subjects respecting = 
taxes; kind of speéch ; yet inexorable as death in the 
punishment of offences. He is taught to rise before day, 
to perform his ablutions, and worship the gods; to pre- 
sent due obeisance to the gods and bramhiins ; and then 
to ascend the throne, to judge his people according to the 
shastrit; to keep in subjection lust, anger, avarice, folly, 

2 drankenness and pride; to keep himself from being se- 


D 
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duced by the love of gaming and of the chase; to restrain 
his love of dancing, singing, and playing on musical in- 
struments; to refrain from sleep during the day; from 
wine; from molesting men of worth; from putting men 
to death by artful means : from taking private property ; 
from holding any one guilty without the commission of a 
crime. In war he is fordidden to slay a suppliant, a spec- 
tator, a person asleep or naked, or any one fearful. To 
insure success in war, he is directed to try the effect of 
bribes, to employ spies, and to endeavour to divide the 
kingdom of his adversary. Whatever country he conquers, 
he is to present offerings to its gods; and effects and money 
to the bramhiins. He is to be distinguished by an umbrella 
made of the feathers of the peacock ; to unite to himself 
seven or eight wise counsellors; to employ a sober and 
virtuous secretary, and men of good principles as messen- 
gers. He is to prevent crimes; to listen to complaints ; 
to forbear to touch sacred property; to consult with his 
counsellors in a secret place, as in a forest, but not where 
there are parrots or other talkative birds. 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the 
judge: it allows him, however, to appoint bramhiíns (on 
no account shoodrüs) to represent him on the bench, and 
to give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil 
causes, counsel is allowed, but notin criminal ones. "The 
law also Jays down the qualification of witnesses, and 
the mode of receiving evidence.. The plainti ff and the 
defendant are to choose witnesses of their own cast, if: 
possible. Persons guilty of enormous crimes, slaves, old 
men beyond eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be 
witnesses. The forms of oaths are as follows :—a bram- 
hün must swear by the truth; a kshiitriyti by the animal 
on which he rides, or by his arms; the voishyii, by his 
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cattle, by grain, or by a piece of gold; the shoodrii, by 
the gods, or, by laying hold of the feet of his father and 
mother, or by sacred gifts, or by all sacred ceremonies, 
or, by placing his hands on the head of his wife, or child, 
or friend." The severest threatenings against perjury 
are delivered by the judge at the time of receiving evi- 
dence: as an example of the extravagance of some of 
these promises and threatenings in reference to true and 
false testimony, the following specimens are extracted : 
The merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit 
of a thousand sacrifices of the horse. In an affair con- 
cerning a horse, if any person gives false evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders. In an af- 
fair concerning a man, if any person gives false evidence, 
the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action 
concerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incur- 
red by the murder of all the men who have ever been or 
shall be born in the world. False evidence relative to 
Jand, incurs the guilt of the murder of all the living crea- 
tures in the world, anda person thus perjured is liable to 
the punishment due to such guilt. 


The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law; 
=l. on debt, or loans for consumption ;—2. deposits 
and loans for use;—3. sale without ownership ;—4. con- 
cerns among partners ;—5. subtraction of what has been 
given ;—6. non-payment of wages or hire ;—7. non-per- 
formance of agreements ;—8. recision of sale and pur- 


i 7 A correspondent says, “ The sentence is * The judge shall adjure 
the bramhün by his truth; the kshütriyü, by his vehicle and arms; the : 
voishyii, by his implements of husbandry, cattle, or merchandize 5 andthe 
shoodrti by (I think) every curse.’ Oaths are only to be resorted to where 
human evidence cannot be procured, in which case ordeal, as well as oaths. 
ad other appeals to God, are to stand instead of human testimony.” : 


" 
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chase;—9. disputes between master and servant ;—10. 
contests on boundaries;—1 1, 12. assault and slander ;— 
13. larceny ;—14. robbery and other violence;—15. adul- 
tery ;—16. altercation between man and wife, and their 
several duties Id. the law of inheritance ;—18. gaming 
with dice and with living creatures. “ These eighteen 
titles of law are settled as the ground-work of all judi- 
cial procedure in this world." š 


The laws relative to the inheritance, the division, the 
enjoyment, and recovery of property, are very numerous, 
and extend to the minutest cireumstances, and many of 
them, though with sad exceptions, are truly wise and 
good. Property, whether in lands or moveables, is to 
be equally divided amongst the sons, who are made re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the sisters, and for the 
expenses of their marriages, as well as for the support 
of their widowed mother, or sister, and the expensive 
ceremonies which succeed the death cf a Hindoo. An 
adopted son, if the father leave sons born in wedlock, 
will obtain a third share of the estate. lf a bramhiin 
have children from wives of three different casts, the 
children born of a bramhiingé must have the largest share 
of his property. If a man die without wife or children, 
his father, mother, youngest or eldest brother, or their 
children, become his heirs. ? 


A son and a grandson are made answerable for a 
father's debts, but uot debts incurred by gaming or drink- 
ing spirituous liquors. If a bramhün dies childless, the 
magistrate is to administer to his estate, discharge’ his 
debts, and throw the overplus of his property into the 
water. A creditor may seize the property or person of 
the debtor, or his wife, children, cattle, &c. Toa ma- 

VOL. IY. Szr 
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gistrate, à master, or a bramhiin, a person is not to be 
vude in demanding payment. The property of a person 
expelled from his cast is directed to descend to his son; 
the property of a brümhiücharee to his spiritual guide ; 
of a sünyasce, to his pupil ; and the personal property of 
a woman arising from presents; to her daughters. 


The adopted son of an eunuch, a person rejected from 
his cast, a persen who beats his father, one who does not 
perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, à sünyasee, 
and persons afflicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit 
property, but they are alloweda maintenance out of the 
property to which they are heirs. 


Interest from a brambiin is to be ten per cent; from a 
kshiitriytt, fifteen; from a yoishyti, twenty ; and from à 
shoodru;, fifty ! 


The Hindoo law acknowledges eight kinds of mar- 
riage: Lramhit, in which a father gives his daughter, 
without receiving a fee, to some person of superior cast; 
—doivit, when, ata burnt-sacrifice, the daughter is given 
to the officiating priest asa fee ;—arshit, in which the 
father gives his daughter away, receiving in return two 
cows ; prajapitty i, in whieh the father says to his daughter 
and the person to whom his daughter is betrothed, * Go, 
fulfil the duties of religion ;"—asoori, in which the father, 
receiving presents, bestows his daughter ;—gandhrvit, 
a marriage in which the parties privately agree to treat. 
each other as man and wife ;—rakshüsit in which the 
bridegroom overcomes his rivals in single combat, and 
‘marries the daughter ;—poishachiz, in which the daughter 
is drawn from her father’s house by stealth. 


1 
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The Jaws respecting buying, selling, and partnership, 
appear, upon the whole, to be founded on just principles. 
If a man purchases any thing clandestinely of a person 
of bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he 


is to be punished as a thief. 


Under the head of gifts are several strange laws; a 
man may give away his wife, with her own consent ; and . 
and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him ` 
away; a mother may do the same, with the father's con- 
sent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be taken 
back: itis düttii, (given). Ifa man from a violent im- 
pulse of lust, give any thing to another, it is accounted 
illegal. No reward, even though it should have been 
promised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a 
murderer. m 


The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those 
who have become such by being born from intercourse 
between a freeman and a sláve, by purchase, by chance, 
by descent, by receiving support during a famine, by the 
chance of war, by their own desire, by apostacy from the 
profession of a sünyasee, by their own gift for a time, 
by a voluntary sale of themselves, those who have sold 
themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave girl, 
and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt.— 
Slaves may be enfranchised by the beneficence of a mas- 
ter; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing 
him a child. The following is the form of emancipation : 
the master breaks a pitcher containing water, rice, flowers, 
&c., over the head of the slave, so that these things fall 
on his: body, when he pronounces the words, “I have 
made thee free. A woman marrying a slave, becomes 
herself a slave. A bramhtin can never be made a slave. 

E x 29 Me 
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The owner of a bramhünee bull is not answerable for 
such a bull after he is let loose.—A man of superior cast 
who falsely accuses one of inferior cast of atrocious 
crimes, is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the of- 
fender be of inferior cast, he is to have his tongue cut out, 
and a hot iron ten fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 


Ifa man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter 
is to cut out his tongue, and banish him. <A refusal to 
submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 
A bramhiin, whatever his crime may be, is not to be put 
to death. Ifa man call a robber, or an outcast, by those 
names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a robber or 
an outcast. 


The laws which relate to assault are most shockingly 
partial and unjust. The sentiment, “ All men are equal 

| | in the eye of the law,” has no place in the Hindoo code : 
| the higher casts, both as it respects fines and corporal 
ln punishments, are always favoured, while the punishment 
of the lower casts is barbarous and cruel: 


i 


the law, in all 
cases of assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, 
| punishing the bramhiin in. the slightest manner for the 
|! greatest injustice, and the shoodrii most he 
slightest offence against the bramhtin : 
amples may suffice for proof: *]Ifam 
of life, he shall suffer death; but if a bramhün do this, 
heshallbefined." For striking a bramhün, the shoodrit's 
hand is to be cut off; for sitting on his m 
for speaking against him, 


avily for the 
the following ex- 


an deprive another 


at, his posteriors ; 
his tongue is to be cut out; for 
spitting upon him, his lips are to be cut. off; for seizing 
him by the head, both his hands are to be cut off. A man 
of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast with im- 
. punityif he offend him. .A person is allowed to put to 
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death (without examination) the person who shall set fire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of 
all that he has, or take away his wife. 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one band and 
one foot of the offender are directed to be cut off. Fines are 
to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male animal; 
and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyg 


er, a bear, a serpent, 
a cat, a dog, a weasel, or a boar.- 


For killing an insect, 
the offender is to be fined something more than a farthing. 


Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traf- 
fic, are to be fined. Ifa person manifest a propensity to 
such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut of. A 
man frequently using false weights, must lose all he pos- 
Sesses. An unskilful man daring to practise medicine is 
to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, and coiners 
must have the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. 
The house-breaker must have both his hands cut off, and 
be impaled; the highway robber is directed to be stran- 
gled; he who plunders a province, is to be impaled ; the 
stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted alive; of 
a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and 
feet cut off; and to be cast upon a highway where four 
roads meet ; ofa man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds one shilling and eight pence. The stealer of an 
elephant or a horse in time of war, to be put to death ; if 
in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut off; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent in all respects, the hand, 
foot, and posteriors of the thief are to be cut off, and he is 
to be deprived of life. For stealing a goat ora sheep, a 
hand; and for stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot 
is to be cut off. Forstealing a considerable quantity of 
grain, a man must be put to death. A thief caught in the 


Q 


Xô 
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act of breaking any thing closed up, for the first offence, 
isto have a finger cut off; for the second, his hand and 
foot ; for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealing 
flowers, fruits, wood, or grass, “belonging to a bramhün, 
the hand is to be cut off, Thefts committed by bramhiins 
are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, 
or by putting out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by 
slavery for life. A bramhün, on committing a robbery 
worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a 
burnt-sacrifice- daily, is to have his head shaved, which is 
equivalent to loss of cast. Ifa man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire to a plantation, or 
a granary, a man must be burnt alive". 


A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six pence 
only is directed to be levied on the person who shall vio” 
late the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or 
that ofa woman who has come to him in distress. Adul- 
tery with a prostitute, without leave of the magistvate, is 
directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostitutes 
is regulated with so much caution and minute attention, 

_as to excite in the mind doubts whether the Hindoo sages 
considered prostitution a crime or not. They however 
make three gradations in the progress towards adultery 

with a married woman, according to the familiarity of the 
parties: for those acts of levity more unbecoming than 
criminal, the offender is fined one shilling and seven- 

_ pence; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds; for 

- gross familiarities, twelve pounds; but for the actual per- 

i petration of the crime, the offender, if à shoodrti, must be 
_ deprived of virility, and then be burnt alive; if a bram- 


^ Theseiwere the horrid punishments formerly inflicted by this people, 
who have been extolled as the most benevolent beings on earth. 
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hün, he must be fined twelve pounds. These punishments 
are modified by the circumstances of the case, as, the con- 
sent or refusal, and the rank, of the woman. In some 
cases, the offender is compelled to marry the woman.— 
A bramhün, a kshtitriyti, or a voishyü, for an unnatural 
crime with a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds. A shoo- 
drti guilty of the same crime, must be put to death. An 
unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, subjects the 
person to a fine of twelve pounds. 


The Hindoo law regulates gaming as well as prostitu- 
tion: half the profit of a game belong to the magistrate, 
in whose presence, or in that of one of his offieers, persons 
are commanded to play. : 


A man who shall have caused a bramhiin to eat dung 
or drink urine, is to be fined twelve pounds; for causing 
him to drink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from 
the kingdom is the punishment of a bramhiin for eating 
garlic or onions. For reading the védii, a shoodri is to 
have boiling oil poured into his throat; for hearing it, 
into his ears; for committing it to memory, to be put to 
death. For wearing the bramhinical thread, the fine is 
two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering burnt- 
sacrifices, or molesting a bramhitn, he is to be deprived of 
life. 


For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of 
another, a man must be fined five shillings and six- 
pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison . 
with food, for marrying a girl who is free to'a slave, a , 
man’s limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a magistrate 
at play, the offender must be put to death. For adminis- 
tering poison, or setting fire to a house, or murdering a 


x 4 
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not with child. For 


m a woman is to b > ow ied if 
an, e di ned, 
child, a 


murdering her sacred teacher, her husband, or 
woman must have her ears, nose; hands, and lips cut off, 


and must then be devoured by dogs. 2 


The laws respecting women are peculiarly barbarous. 
= A bad wife is to be made the slave or cook to some idol. 
A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of the house 
without the consent of her husband; nor to talk with a 
stranger; nor to laugh without the veil over her face; 
nor to swallow any thing, except medicine, till she shall 
have served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger; 
nor to stand at the door, nor to look out at the window. 
She may give her body to be burnt with the corpse of her 
husband; in which case, she is promised happiness in 
paradise during 35,000,000 of years. 


Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance 
in punishing thieves, secures paradise to the magistrate. 


SECT. XXXIV.—The Astronomical Shastris. 


It will be seen, that in this department of science the 
Hindoos were as capable of comprehending the wonders 
of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity. ‘Their 
ancient astronomical works, though mixed with the most: 

c. extravagant fancies, willlong remain splendid monuments 
' of the highest powers of intellect. The reader will find 
an epitome of the Sooryti-Siddhantti, by Bhasktiracharyti, 

in the following pages, and for a more perfect idea of the 
powers of mind by which this work, was produced, the 
author would refer his readers to a learned essay in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, by S. Davis, 

F Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomical 
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works are referred by the Hindoos themselves to the stif- 
wit-yoogti. Most of the works mentioned below, kow- 
ever, were written only two or three hundred years ago, 
and others are not more than fifty or sixty years old. 


SECT. X X X V.— Astronomical Works still extant. 


Sooryti-siddhantii, and Siddhantit-shiromünee, by 
Bhasküracharyü.—A comment on the former work, 

"^ entitled Goorart’hit-pritkashika, by Rüngü-Nathi. — 
Others by Nree-singhi-günüki and by Bhoodiüriüi.— 
Léélaviiteé, by Bhaskiiracharyii.—Comments on ditto, by 
Güngadhürii, Rüngü-Nat'hit, Sooryü-dasii, and Gitnéshtt. 
—Veejti.Gtinitt, another work, by Bhaskiiracharyti, on 
algebra, mensuration, &c.— Grithi-spiishtii, on the 
planets.—Shooddhe-déépika, by Govindaniíndit.—Grithiü- 
chari, on the motions of the planets.—Bhoovitnodcepükit, 

° by Püdmü-nabhii.—4 comment on the Vrihüdjatükü, by 
Bhittotpiilii.—Swtirodtiyt, with: a comment on ditto, and 
another byN iírü- H üree.--Swürodüyiü-yüntrii.—Shantikü- 
tütwanmritii, by Narayünü-shürma.—Moohoortü-kiülpü- 
droomt, with a comment.—Jattikti-dtirptinii, on fortunate 
and unfortunate births.—Sarümünjüree, by Viintimalee- 
mishrü. — Vürahü-sünghita, by Viirahtii—Jatiikii, by 


Neelükünthü.— Dinü-süngrühi. — Prütyüntiri-düsha- 
phülü. — Somii-siddhantii. — Jyotirnirntiytt, — Jyotish- 
sarti-stingrtihti. — Horashüt-pünchashika. — Shooddhee- 


rütnankoorit. — V tishist hit-stinghita. — Jatüka-bhüriüni. 
—Méehti mala.—Miktirtindodahtirtint. —Rajmartündit. 
—Tajü ü -— Jatükü.-— Chiündronmeeiünü. -—Soarti- 
bhash;ü-véejü-sünit, by Soorsti-dasti. — Siddhanthhit- 
sarvvit-bhoumü-vyakhya.—Bhasyvütee.— Grühi-chüritrii. 
— Grühü-laghüvii. — Vishwü-prüdeepü. — Brümhit-sid- ~ 
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dhantif.--Siddhantit-miünjürec.--Moohoortit-chooramünee. ` 
— Siddhantü-tütwü-vivékü. — Brümhi-siddhantü-vccjü- 
günitü.—Brümhi-gooptü-kritii.--Günitii-rajií by Kéviülü- 
Ramiü-Pünchanüni.? -— Grühü-yamüli. — Shréé-ptitee- 
rütnii-mala.— Pristarii-chintamtüinee.-- Riüimülü-Iuifhüsy tt. 
— Rékha-gunitii-kshétrit-vytivit-harti. —V rihüt-süpghita, 
by Y ürahit-mihiru.—Siddhantü-shéshii, by Kümülakiürü. 
—Süóry icsiddhantü-kirünavülee.—Deepika, and a com- 
ment by Raghtvacharyit. — Stitkrityti-mook-taviiléé.— 
Sümiürii-sari. — Kévülü-chündrika. — Liighoojatiikti.— 
Nürüpiitee-jüyüchürya. — Mükiründü. — Chümütkarü- . 
chintamiínee.—Sheégrü-bodbii. — Grühii-laghüvii.—Sha- 
lee-hotrü. 


SECT. XXXVI.—Lpitome of the p oen, 
by Bhaskitracharyit, a Br amhin. 


| Time is thus divided: that which is, infinitely minute, 
and the divisions of time: the latter is thus described : 
Á . ` --— 

the period while a person can sound the vowel cc GO 
‘ten times, is called pranti; six prantis make one pülü ; 
“sixty püliis, one dtindii; sixty dtindtis, one tit'hee; fifteen 
“tit hees, one piikshii; two ptikshiis, one lunar month; 
twelve months make one year. 


The nine kinds of months are, bramhya, or a month of 
the life or reign of Brümha, which is thus calculated, viz. 
the amount of the years in the four yoogtis constitutes a 
great yoogu, and a thousand. great yoogtis make one of 

"Briimha's days; thirty of such days are.included in a 
month of this god. A doiv, or. divine month, is com- 


° Gopalü-tirkalünkarü, the son of this author, is now (1817) the chief 
pündit in the Serampore priating-oñice, 
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posed of thirty years of mortals;—a pitrii month, or a 
month of the pitrees, is made up of thirty months of 
mortals ; —a prajitpitty% month;— a sour, or solar 
month ;—a saviint month, is made up of thirty days at 
any time ;—a chandrit, or lunar month;—a nitkshittriz 
month occupies the period of the moon’s passage through 
the twenty-seven stellar mansions. The sütyü yoogü 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the trétti 1,296,000; the 
dwaptirti 864,000; the külee 832,000. The amount of 
these four yoogüs form a müha or great yoogti, viz. 
4,820,000 years. A thousand of these great yoogtis con- 
stitute a day of Brümha, called a kiilpii, viz. 4,920,000,000. 
A hundred years of Brümha constitute the period of his life. 


The seven planets are Riivee (the sun), Chündrii (the 
moon), Miingiilii (Mars), Boodhüš (Mercury), Vrihtis- 
piitee (Jupiter), Shookrti (Venus), Shiinee (Saturn). The 
progress of these planets are defined according to eight 
different degrees of rapidity. | 


This work next gives the circumference and diameter 
of the earth; describes the lunar days, the earth’s 
shadow, the division of the earth into quarters, &e. The 
circumference of the earth is 5059 yojünüs, and its 
diameter. one-third of that number. 


An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for: when 
the sun and moon remain in the seventh sign, the earth is 
necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow 
falls on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes place 

-when the sun and moon are found in one sign, at which | 
time the moon's shadow falls on the sun. The author 
also describes the periods when eclipses will take place; 
the length of their continuance, the appearance of these 


P Each yojunit is eight miles. z 
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planets during an eclipse, the parts of the planet which 
will first become affected, as well as those from which 
the shadow will first depart. The times of the rising and 
setting of the planets are also described, and-an account 
is given of the periods when different planets are in con- 
Junction, 


The progress of creation is thus described: Vishnoo 
first created the waters, and then, upon the waters, scat- 
tered the seed from which a golden egg Sprung, which 
remained in darkness. From this egg burst forth Sün- 
kürshünii, a form of Vishnoo; who, for the purposes of 
creation, formed Brümha; from the eyes of which god 
the sun issued, from his mind the moon, vacuum, air, 
matter, water, and fire; from these five elements sprung 
Müngülii, Boodht, Vrihiispiitee, Shookrii, and Shtinee. 
Sooryti, in the form of Dwadiishatma, divided himself 
into twelve parts. From the five primary elements 
sprung the twenty-seven stars (nükshütrits). After this, 
Were created the gods and goddesses. 


The author next gives the dimensions of the firma. 
ment, the elevation ‘of the highest star, of Shiinee, 
Vribtispiitee, Müngülii, Soory ii, Shookrií, Boodhii, and 
Chündrii.s 


` 


The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own 
power, without any Supporter. Ltinka is in the centre of 
the earth; and to the east of Lünka, at the extremity of 
the earth, is Ytimt-kotee; on its western: extremity is 


mity of the earth is Sooméroo, and on the southern Viiri- 
vaniilt. When the sun arises on Lünka, he sets on 


A See Vol, IJI. p.4. 
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day, and at Romiki-pittini midnight. 
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Y Y : VI Mex x s 
To the north of Liinka is Bhartitti-vtirshti, which com- 


to the north of which is 
To the north of Siddhee-poorii is Kooroo- 
vtirshii, and the mountain Shringtiy 
of Yiimti-kootee is B! 


Hémiikoott. 


anti. ‘To the north 
idrashwit-vürshii, and mount Ma- 
lyavanü. To the north of Romiki lies Kétoomiilti-vur- 
shii, and the mountain Gündhš-madün, 


On Sooméroo 
reside the gods, 


To the south of Linka is the sea, w 


hich separates the 
territories of the gods and giants; and in a continued 


southerly direction, are the following seas and islands : 


"first the salt sea; then Shakü-dwecpii, and the sea of 


milk; Shalmulee-divcépií, and the sea of curds; Koo- 
shŭ-dwēēpň, and the sea of clarified butter; Kroun- 
chü-dwéepii, and the sea of sugar-cane juice; Gomédiü- 
kú-dweepü, and the sea of spirituous liquors; Pooshkü- 
rü-dweepü; and the sea of fresh water; and still further 
southwards Vürü-vanüli. In the bowels of the earth 
are the seven patalŭs, the abodes of the hydras. 


Bhasktiracharyti next accounts for the equal division 
of day and night; and explains the progress of the sun 
through the zodiac. 


The author begs leave to add in this place a disjointed 
extract or two from Mr. Davis's Essay on the “ Astrone- 
mical Computations of the Hindoos,” inserted in the se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches : 


“I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo 
division of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c., is the 
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same as ours; that their astronomical year is sydereal, or 


containing that space of time in which the sun, departing ; 
from a star, returns to the same; that it commences on 
ihe instant of his entering the sign Aries, or rather 
the Hindoo constellation Méshu ; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even days and fractional parts 
as he stays in each sign; and that the civil differs from 
the astronomical account of time only in rejecting those 
fractions, and beginning the year and month at sun-rise, 
jnstead of the intermediate instant of the artificial day or 
night." [Hence arises the unequal portion of time assigned 
to each month dependant on the situation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure 
from the beginning of Méshii in the Hindoo sphere; and 
by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by in- 
tercallary days, have been subject to.” 


“ Tt has been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the pla- 
netary motions; and the ancient Hindoos chose that point 
of time counted back when, according to their motions 
as they had determined them, they must have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of Méshti, or Aries; and 
coeval with which circumstance they supposed the crea- 
tion. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have 
produced a moderate term of years compared with the 
enormons antiquity, that will be hereafier stated; but, 
having discovered a slow motion of the nodes and ap- 
sides also, and taking it into the computation, they found 
it would require a length of time corresponding with, 
1,955,881,890 years now expired, when they were so 
situated, and 2,361,115,110 years more, before they 
would return to the same situation again, forming toge- 


ze 
z 
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ther the grand anomalastic period denominated a külpií, 
and fancifully assigned as the day of Brümha. The külpü, 
they divided into miinwiintiirtis, and greater and less 
yoogiís. The use of the münwintürii is not stated in the 
Sooryti-Siddhantii; but that of the mitha, or greater yoogií, 
is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic period of 
the sun and moon, at the end of which the latter, with 
her apogee and ascending node, is found, together with 
the sun, in the first of Aries; the planets also deviating 
from that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difference between their mean and true anomaly. 

' * These cycles being so constructed as to contain a 
certain number of mean solar days, and the Hindoo sys- 
tem assuming that at the creation, when the planets be- 
gan their motions, a right line, drawn from the equi- 
noctial point Liinka through the centre of the earth, 
would, if continued, have passed through the centre of 
the sun and planets to the first star in Aries: their mean 
longitude for any proposed time afterwards may be com- 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes 
in any cycle are to the number of days composing it, so 
are the days given to its motion in that time; and the 
even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, 
shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Liinga: for places east or west of that meri- 
dian a proportional allowance is made for the difference 
of longitude on the earth’s surface, called in Süngskritii- 
the déshantiirtt. The positions of the apsides and nodes 
are computed in the same manner; and the equation of 
the mean to the true place, determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 


* The division of the mtiha yoosü into the stitwit, tréta, 
dwapiiri, and kitlee ages, does not appear from the Soo- 
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ryti-Siddhantii to answer any, practical astronomical pur- 
pose, but to have been formed on ideas similar to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greelis. 
Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
` of the equinoxes by those who will-of course refer the 
münwüntürii and külpü to the same foundation: either 
way the latter will be found auomalistic."" 


* In the following table [omitted in this extract] are 
given the periodical revolutions of the planets, their nodes 
and apsides, according to the Sooryü-Siddhantii. ‘The 
corrections of Véedii at present used, are contained in 
one column; and the inclination of their orbits to the 
ecliptic in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is in- 
serted according to. the same shastrii. Its diminution 
does not appear to have been noticed in any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of Miiktirtindti and also in the 
Griihji-laghtivii, the latter written only 968 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 


“ The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Stingskritti 
the krantee, and spoken of in the ieeka, or commentary, 
on the Sooryü-Sidhantii, as the sop's patti, or node, is 
not noticed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, 
asthe Hindoo astronomers seem to entertain an idea of 
the subject different from that of its revolution through 
the Platonic year, 1 shall farther on give a trauslation, of 
what is mentioned, both in the original and commentary, 
concerning it. , > 


* « This I must, liowever, at present omit, not having as yet discovered the 
corrections of this kind that will bring even the sun’s place, computed by 
the Sooryü-Siddbantii, exactly to an agreement with the astronomical books 
Jn present use. Of these books, the principal are the Grühü-Jaghüvü, com- 
pod about 268 years ago, the tables of Mitktirtindt used at Benares and 
Tirhoot, and the Siddhantü-Rülüsyü used at Niideeya; the last written n 
1,513 Shükü, or 198 years ago,” 
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* We have now, according to the Hindoo system, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and 
the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the 
first of Méshii, with which, by the rule of proportion, to 
determine their mean longitude for any proposed time of 
the present year. Itis, however observed in the Sooryü- 
Siddhantti, that to assume a period so great is unneces- 
sary; for use, the computation may be made from the 
beginning of the tréta age; at which instant all the grü- 
hiís, or moveable points in the heavens, were again in 
conjunction in Méshii, except the apogees, and ascending 
nodes, which must therefore be computed from the crea- 
ation. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
külee age: for the greatest common divisor of the num- 
ber of days composing the müha yoogü and the pla- 
netary revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
394,479,457 days, or 1,080,000 years; and the tréta and 
dwaptirti ages contain together just that number of years. 
The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it unne- 
cessary to go farther back than the beginning of the ktilee 
yoogü:in determining the mean longitude of the planets 
themselves; but for the position of their apsides and 

* <c Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common use, go far- 


ther back than’ to some assigned date of the era Shükii; but having the 
planets’ places determined for that point of time, they compute their mean 


' places and other requisites for any proposed date afterwards by tables, or 
, by combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work : as in Grühü- 


Laghüvü, Siddhantü-Rühüsyü, and many other books. An inquirer into 
Hindoo astronomy having access to such books only, might easily be led 
to assert that the bramhüus compute eclipses by set foíms, couched in 
enigmatical verses, out of which it would be difficult to develope their system 
of astronomy ; and this I apprehend was the case with Mons, Sonnerat, 
The Jyotish pündits in general, it is true, know little more of astronomy 
than they learn from such books, and they are consequently very ignorant 
of the principles of the science ; but there are some to be met with who are 
better informed.” 


VOL. Iv. X ) 
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nodes, the elapsed time since the creation must be used ; 
or at least in instances, as of the sun, when the numbers 
387 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. 
I have however, in the accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases. 


« For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in 
which the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is 
next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon 


of sines.” 


€ To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move in their respective 
orbits through equal distances in equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the ec- 
centricity of the orbits of the sun and moon with respect 
to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre 
of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations." 


« Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and 
the place of the node determined by the methods explain- 
ed, it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
whether at the next conjunction or opposition there will 
be a solar or a lunar eclipse; in which case the tit'hee, 
or date of the moon's synodical month, must be computed 
from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight 


of her full or change. Her distance.in longitude from ` 


the sun, divided by 720, the minutes contained in a tit'hee, 
or the thirtieth part of 360», the quotient shows the tit- 
hee she has passed, and the fraction, if any, the part per- 
formed of the next; which, if it be the fifteenth, the 
difference hetween that fraction and 790 is the distance 
she has to go to her Opposition; which will be in time 
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proportioned to her actual motion ; and that being deter- 
mined, her longitude, the longitude of the sun, and place 
of the node, may be known for the instant of full moon, 
or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of 
x computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom- 

panying instance, as to require no further description 

here; and the same may be said. with respect to the decli- 
] nation of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 


* Tt is evident from what has been explained, that the 

plindits, learned in the Jyotish shastrti, have truer notions 

a of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
F than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general: and that 
they must reject the ridiculous belief of the common 
bramhiüns, that eclipses are occasioned by the interven- 
tion of the monster Rahoo, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is 
founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in 
the védiis and pooraniis, the divine authority of which 
writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages in 
those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science : and, where reconciliation was impossible, have 
apologized, as well as they could, for propositions neces- 
sarily established in the practice of it, by observing, that 
certain things, as stated in other shastrüs, “ might have 
** been so formerly, and may be so still; but for astrono- 
“ mical purposes, astronomical rules must be followed.” 
Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted 
: ; unphilosophical opinions. Bhasktirti argues that it is 
more reasonable to suppose the earth to be sel£balanced 
in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a se- 
ries of animals, with nothing assignable for the last of 
them to rest upon; and Nürü-singhii, in his commentary, 
¥ 2 


p 


we 


` 
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| shows that by Rahoo and Kétoo, the head and tail of the 
monster, in the sense they generally bear, could only be 
| meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quantity 
of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend ; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rahoo and 


Kétoo: on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist- 


ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and 


may be maintained as an article of faith, without any pre- 


1 judice to astronomy.” 


« The argument of Viirithti-acharytt concerning the 
monster Rahoo, might here be annexed, but, as this paper 
will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed 
to show how the astronomical pundits determine the 
moon's distance and diameter, and other requisites for the 
prediction of a lunar eclipse. 


« The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its 
diameter divided into 1,600 equal parts, or yojünüs. An 
ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference was to 
multiply the diameter by three; but this being not quite 
| enough, the sages directed that it should be multiplied 
í by the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial 
| circumference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yojü- 
| 
I 


nüs, as it is determined in the Sooryü-Siddhantü. In the 
table of sines, however, found in the same book, the ra- 
dius being made to consist of 3,438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5,400, implies 
the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the dia- 
meter to the circumference ; for by the first it is as 1. to 3. 
1,627, &c., by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136 ; and it is deter- 
mined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1. to 3. 14,159, &c. In the pooraniís the circumference 
of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yojiiniis; and 
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to account for this amazing difference, the commentator 
before quoted thought “ the yojüni stated in the Sooryiü- 
“ Siddhantti contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
* the pooraniís; or perhaps, as some suppose, the earth 
* was really of that size in some former ktilpti. More- 
* over, others say, that from the equator southward, the 
“ earth increases in bulk : however, for astronomical pur- 
“ poses, the dimensions given by Soóryii must beassumed.” 
The equatorial circumference being assigned, the circum- 
ference of a circle of Jongitude in any latitude is deter- 
mined. As radius 3,438 is to the lümbiijyii or sine of the 
polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5,059, 
to the dimension in yojiintis required. 


“ Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a 

place, one is by an observation of the pălŭbhŭ; or shadow, 

` projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is 
in the equator.” 


* The longitude is directed to be found by observation 
of lunar eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which 
the Soor yti-Siddhantti describes as passing over Lünka, 
Rohitükü, Üvüntee, and Siinghita-sarti. Uviint@é is said 
by the commentator to be “ now called Oojjüyinee," or 
Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Mar- 
hatta dominions. The distance of Benares from this me- 
ridian is said to be sixty-four yojünii eastward; and as 
4,565 yojünü, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty 
dündis, the natural day, so is sixty-four yojüniís to 0 
diindti, 50 pülü, the difference of longitude in time, which 
marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the 
astronomical day begins at Benares.t A total lunar 


* «This day (astronomical day) is accounted to begin at midnight un3 ° 
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eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty-one piiltis 
later than a calculation gave it for Lünka, and ?** nro: = 
sixty-four yojünü, the ONES of longitude on the 


earth’s surface.” 


« For the dimensions of the moon's kükshit (orbit) the 
rule in the Siingskritii text is more particular than is 
necessary to be explained to any person, who has in- 
formed himself of the methods used by Huropean astro- 
nomers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In 
general terms, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
thence, with other requisites, to compute the time of her 
ascension from the sensible kshitijti, or horizon, and her 
distance from the sun when upon the rational horizon, by 
which to find the time of her passage from the one point 
to the other; or, in other words, “ to find the difference 
* in time between the meridian to which the eye referred 
* her at rising, and the meridian she was actually upon ;" 

| in which difference of time she will have passed through a 
space equal'to the earth'ssemi-diameter or 800 yojünii : 
- and by proportion, as that time is to her periodical month, 
. so is 800 yojüniü to the circumference of her küksha, 
: 824,000 yojtinti. The errors arising from refraction, and 
their taking the moon's motion as along the sine instead 
of its are may here be remarked; but it does not seem 
that they had any idea of the first," and the latter they 
the rékha (meridian) of Liuka ; and at all places east or west of that meri- 
“ dian, as much sooner or later as is their déshantürü (longitude) reduced 
^ to time, according to the Sooryü-Siddhantü, Brümhü-Siddbhanvü, Vü- 
shishvbt Siddhantü, Somü-Siddhanti, Pürashürü-Siddhantüi, and Uryü- 
e bhüttü. According to Drümbü-gooptü and others, it begins at sun-rise 3 
<€ according to the Romükü and others, jt begins at noon ; and according to 
** the Arshü-Siddhantü, at sun-set.”” (Comment on the Sooryti-Siddhantit). 
~“ But they are not wholly ignorant of optics: they know the angles of , 


incidence and reflection to be equal, and compute the place of a Star or pla- 
net, as it would be seen reflected from water or a mirror." 
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perhaps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Buro- 
pean astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about 240,000, which is something above a fifteenth part 
more than the Hindoos found it so long ago as the time of 
Miyii, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sooryü-Siddhantit. 


* By the Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the di- 
mensions therefore of the moon's orbit being known, 
those of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the sun's 
revolutions in a müha yoogti 4,320,000 are to the moon’s 
revolutions in the same cycle 5,753,536, so is her orbit 
524,000 yojtinit to the sun’s orbit 4,331,500 yojünii ; and 
in the same manner for the kakshiis, or orbita of the 
other planets. All true distance and magnitude derivable 
from parallax, is here out of the question; but the Hin- 
doo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in 
determining the duration of eclipses, &c. 


« For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, 
or when in three signs of anomaly; then by proportion, 
as that time is to a natural day, so are their orbits to their 
diameters respectively ; which of the sun is 6,500 yojünii ; 
of the moon, 480 yojünit." 


« The diameter of the moon's disk, of the earth's sha- 
dow; and the place of the node being found, for the in- 
stant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of the 
‘operation differs in no respect that I know of from the 

v4 
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method of European astronomers, to compute a lunar 
eclipse." 
middle, and end of the eclipse, may 


now be supposed found for the time in Hindoo hours, 


when it will happen after midnight ; but, for the cor- 
hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, 


« The beginning; 


responding 
it is further necessary to compute the length of the arti- 
ficial day and night; and for this purpose, must be known 
the itytinangshit or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of Méshii, the sun’s right ascension and declination ; 
which several requisites shall be mentioned in their 
order,” —See the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. 


The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly em- 
brace their system of the Mathematics, in which branch of 
science they were eminently conspicuous. Indeed, in 

i . those departments of learning which require the deepest 
° reflection and the closest application, the Hindoo literati 
have been exceeded by none of the ancients. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings origi- 
nated amongst themselves, and were not borrowed either 
from Greece or Arabia - The Veejü-Günitii, a Süng- 


x See Mr. Strachey’s preface to the Veejü-Günitü. In this preface Mr. 
Strachey observes, “€ It appears from Mr. Davis's paper that tbe Hindoos 
knew the distinctions of sines, cosines, and versed sines. ‘They knew that 
the difference of the radius and the cosine is equal to the versed sine; that 
in a right-angled triangle; if the hypothenuse be radius the sides are sines and 
cosines. They assumed a small are of a circle as equal to its sine. They 
construeted on true principles a table of sines, by adding the first and second 
differences. From the Véeji-Giinitti it will appear that they knew the chief 
properties of right-angled and similar triangles. They have also rules for 
finding the areas of triangles, and four-sided figures; among others the 
rules for the area of a triangle, without finding the perpendicular. For the 
circle there are these rules [given by Mr. Strachey]. Also formule for the 

^ sides of the regular polygons of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 sides inscribed ina circle. ` 
There are also rules for finding the area of a circle, and the surface and soli- 
dity of a sphere,” i zi 
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skritii treatise on Algreba, by Bhasktiracharyii, and other 
similar works, sufficiently establish these facts. Mr. 
Davis says, “ Almost any trouble and expense would be 
compensated by the possession of the three copious trea- : 
tises on algebra from which Bhasktirti declares he ex- 
tracted his Veeji-Gitnitii, and which in this part of India 
are supposed to be entirely lost.” “A Persian translation 
of the Vecjü-Günitii was made in India,” says Mr. Stra- 
chey, “in the year 1634, by Ata Oollah Riisidée.” The 
same gentleman says, “ Foizee, in 1587, translated the 
Leclavütee, a work on arithmetic, mensuration," &c. 
from which work it appears that “ Bhasktira must have 
written about the end of the 12th century or beginning of 
the 13th." Foizee, in his preface to this work, says, 
“ By order of king Ükbiür, Foizee translates into Per- 
sian, from the indian language, the book Leelavütee, so 
famous for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and 
mensuration.” “ We must not,” adds Mr. Strachey, “be 
too fastidious in our belief, because we have not found 
< the works of the teachers of Pythagoras; we have access 
to the wreck only of their ancient learning ; but when we 
such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge; when 
we sce that the Hindoo algebra 600 years ago, had, in 
the most interesting parts, some of the most curious 
modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it 
was at that time applied to astronomy, we cannot reason- 
ably doubt the originality and the antiquity of mathema- 
tical learning among the Hindoos.” 


The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sub- 
joining a few paragraphs of what he translated, and 
inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishti-Titwt :— 


The twelve signs of the zodiac, considered as rising 
above the horizon in the course of the day, are called 


lügnüs. The duration of a lügnif is from the first appear- 
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ance ofany sign till the whole would be above the hori- 
zon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs, the time of 
eélebrating marriages and religious ceremonies is regu- 


lated. 


There are twenty-seven ntikshtitrits, viz. stellar man- 
sions, two and a quarter of which make up each sign of the 
zodiac, Viz. Üshwinee, Bhürünee, and a quarter of Krit- 
tika, form Méshti, or Aries ; three parts of Krittika, the 
whole of Rohinée, and half of Mrigüshira, make 
Vrishitbhi, or Taurus ; half of Mrigtishira, the whole of 
Ardra, and three quarters of Poontirviisoo, make Mit- 
hoonii, the Twins; a quarter of Poontirviisoo, the whole 
of Pooshya, and Ushlésha, make Ktirktitii, ¿he Crab ; 
Mügha, Poorvüphillgoonee, and a quarter of Oottiphiil- 
goonee, make Singhti, or fico; three parts of Oottir- 
phiilgoonéé, the whole of Hüsta, and the half of Chitra, 
are included in Ktinya, or Virgo; half of Chitra, the 
whole of Swatee, and three quarters of Vishakha, form 
Toola, or Libra; a quarter of Vishakha, the whole of 


e) - 4 B DES 
Unooradha and Jyésht'ha, are included in Vrishchikü, or 


Scorpio ; Moola, Poorvasharha, and a quarter of Oottira- 
sharha, form Dhtinoo, oi Sagittarius; three quarters of 
Ootürasharha, the whole of Shrüviina, and half of Dhü- 
nisht’ha, form Miikiirii; half of Dbtinisht’ha, the whole 


‘of Shütübhisha, and three parts of Poorvübhadrüpiüda, 


make up Koombhii, or Aquarius ; one part of Poorvüb- 
hadrüpiida, the whole of Oottirbhadriiptida, and Révtitce, 
form Méénti, or Pisces. This work describes the cere- 
monies to be performed, and the things to be avoided, 
at the time of each niikshiitrii. 


The moment when the sun passes into a new sign is 
ealled sünkrantee : the names of the stinkrantees are, 


:; Mithavishoovt, Vishnoo-püdee, Shiiriishéétee, Dükshina- 
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yünü, Jiilttvishoovti, and Ootitrayünit, The sünkrantee 
Ki pee oS EHE Vishnoopitdec occurs 

DIDIT hadră, Ugriihaytinii, and Phalgoonit; Shit 
rii-shétee occurs in Asharhii, Ashwinti, Poushti and Choi- 
trit; Dükshinayünüi in Shraviinti; Jülüvishoovu in Kar- 
tikii ; and Ootürayünit in Maghii. By performing certain 
religious ceremonies at the moment of a stinkrantee, the 
shastrii promises very great benefits to the worshipper 5 
but this period is so small that no ceremony can be 
accomplished during its continuance; the sages have in 
consequence decreed, that sometimes a portion of time 


ù preceding the sŭnkrantee, and at other times a portion 
: - after it, is sacred. 


j The Hindoos divide the phases of the moon into six- 
| teen parts, called külas. "The light parts they fancifully 
L describe as containing the water of life, or the nectar 
drank by the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the 
| moon, and continue each day till, at the total wane of this 
| orb, the divine beverage is exhausted. Others maintain, 
| that the moon is divided into fifteen parts, which appear 
and recede, and thus make the difference in the phases of 
the moon. ‘The first ktila is called priitipiidti; the next 
dwitééya, or the second, and so to the end. Each day's 
increase and decrease is called a tit”hee, that is, sixty 
dtindtis,? or, as others say, fifty-four. he latter thus 
reason; sixty dündüs make one nükshütrii; two nükshiü- 
trtis and a quarter make one rashii, containing one hun- 


y As long asa grain of mustard, in its fall, stays on a cow's born, say the 
püadits. ’ 
z ‘Pwo pülüs and a half make one English minute, and sixty of these pultis 
, make one dündü, or Hindoo hour, so that two and a half Hindoo hours 
í make one English hour, The Hindoos have no clocks; but they have a 
- clepsydra, or water clock, made of a vessel which fills and sinks in the course 
= ofan hour. ‘The sand hour-glass has been lately introduced. 
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dred and thirty-five dündiís; by dividing the rashit into 
thirty parts, each part will be four dtindiis and a half; 
twelve of these parts make one tit’thee, or fifty-four 
dündüs* Other piindits declare, that there are 1,800 
düudüs in the zodiac, which, subdivided into twelve parts, 
each portion forms a rashü of one hundred and fifty 
dündüs; this rashü they divide into thirty parts, of five 
diindiis, and twelve of these parts make a tit'hee of sixty 


dündüs. 


The sun is in Méshii in the month Voishakhti; in 
Vrishübhü, in Joisht'hü; in Mithoonü, in Asharü; in 
Kürkitii, in Shravüni ; in Singh, in Bhadrit; in Kiinya, 
in Ashwini; in Toola, in Kartikti; in Vrishchikt, in 
Usrithay tint ; in Dhiinoo, in Poushii; in Mtiktirti, in 
Maghii ; in Koombhii, in Phalgoonti; and in Meenii, in 
Choitrii. The sun passes through the signs in twelve 
months, and the moon through each sign ip two days and 
a quarter. 


The months are denominated from certain nikshiitriis, 
viz. Voishakhti, from Vishakha; Jyoisht’hu, from Jyésh- 
tha; Asharhü, from Usharha ; Shraviinii, from Shriiviina; 
Bhadrii, from Bhadrü-püdi; Ashwinti, from Ushwinéé ; 
Kartikt, from Krittika; Margü-sheershii, from Mrigti- 
sheershií; Poushií, from Pooshya; Maghii, from Mügha ; 
Phalgoonii, from Phiilgoonéé; Choitrii, from Chitra. 


- The mülü, or intercalary months, are next defined; 
one of which, according to the calculations of the Hindoo 
astronomers, occurs at the close of every two lunar years 
and a half, so that the last half year is seven months long. 
They are called mülü, to signify that they are the refuse 


* The Tithee-Tiitwt maintains this position. 
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of time; no religious ceremonies that can be avoided are 


practised during this month. This intercalary month is 
intended to make the solar and lunar months agree, the 


„lunar having in two years and a half ran a month before 


the solar. 


The days of the week are called after the seven 
planets, viz. Rüvee, Somii, Müngüliü, Boodhiü, Vrihiís- 
plitee, Shookrii, and Shünee, by adding the word vari 
a day, to the name of each, as Riüvee-varü, &c- 


When the sun isin one sign, and the moon in the 
seventh sign distant from it, an eclipse takes place. An 
eclipse of the moon always takes place during the full 
moon, or in the commencement of the wane. An eclipse 
of the sun. occurs at the total wane of the moon, or on the 
first day of the increase ofthe moon. 


This work next contains accounts of the festivals, &c. 
connected with lunar days, fortnights, months, half years, 
and years. "Phat is, it ordains the times in which it is 
proper to shave the head of a child, to bore its ears ;^ to 
read the shastrtis; to invest with the poita; to enter a 


. new house; to put on new apparel, or jewels and other 


ornaments; to learn the use of arms; to dedicate an 
idol; to anoint a king; to begin to build, or to launch a 
boat. At present, people in general regard as sacred 
certain days of the week only (varii). Tuesdays and Satur- 
days are considered as unfortunate days.” Even ona for- 
tunate day, a person is forbidden to attend to any cere- 
mony at eleven, or half past twelve o'clock. On a Thurs- 
day (Litkshmée-vartt), the day consecrated to the goddess 


> All the Hindoos bore holes through the ears of their ebildren after they 
are five years of age. 
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of prosperity, the Hindoos avoid payments of money, if 
possible. The shastrüt also points out in what sign or 
period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or 
in which the person will die. 


Then follows a geographical description of certain 
countries, comprising, in general, Hindoost'hanii and the 
neighbouring states. Itis merely an account ofthe names 
of principal places, and in what parts of the eight quarters 
they are situated. 


Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often filled with melaucholy, so 
that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what 
becomes of an existence connected with such dreadful 
omens. A number of the richer natives baye their nati- 
vities cast, but few or none of the lower orders obtain this, 
fore-knowledge. The pündit who assisted me in the 
translation of this work, seemed very much pleased that 
his nativity had not been cast, as thereby he was saved 
from many heavy forebodings. The common people be- 
lieve, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vidhata* visits them, and writes on the forehead of 
the child its whole fate. To prevent intrusion, no one 
remains in the house at this time, except the child and its 
mother; but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, 
they place a pen and ink near the child. On every occur- 
rence, whether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is 
common to exclaim, “ It isas Vidhata has written; how 
should it be otherwise?” At the time of the appearance 
of Shunee;? the Hindoos are under constant fear, of ad- 
verse fortune. If one person insult another, he takes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 


STA form of Brümha, as creatos, 3 Saturn. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


` . ON THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


OF 


THE HINDOOS. 


"Tux Hindoos attribute many of their ancient writings to the 
gods; but for the origin of the védü, they go still higher, and 
declare it to have been from everlasting. When we look into 
the védii itself, however, we there find the names of the authors ; 
and that all the books composing what is called the védii have 
had an earthly origin. Ç 


The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philoso- 
phers* flourished, is still involved in much obscurity; but,- the 
apparent agreement, in many striking particulars, between the 
Hindoo and the,Greek systems of philosophy, not only suggests 
the idea of some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for 

` their belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable- 
antiquity claimed by the Hindoos; and, after the reader shall 


2 These persons were called Moonees, from münü, to know; and often, 

Gnanéé, or, The Wise: thus even in the very names by which their learned 

men were designated, we find the closest union between the Greek and Hindoo 

Philosophy. ** What is now called philosophy, was,” says Brucker, “ in the. 
"infancy of human society, called Wisdom: the title of Wise Men was, at 

that time, frequently conferred upon persons who had little claim to such a 

distinction." x 
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the author is persuaded he 


ii 
have compared the two systems, 
will not consider the conjecture as improbable, that Pythagoras 
and others did really visit India, or, that Goutümü and Pytha- 
ries, or nearly so. If this be admitted, 


goras were contempora 
trshünüs were written about five hun- 


it will follow, that the dü 
dred years before the Christian æra. The védüs, we may sup- 
pose, were not written many years before the dürshünüs, for 


Kopilti, the founder of the Sankhyti sect, was the grandson of 
Miinoo, the preserver and promulgator of the first aphorisms of 
the védis ; Goutümü; the founder of the Noiyayikü sect, mar- 
ried the daughter of Brümha, the first male: and Künadü and 


the founders of two other of these schools, 


pütünjülee, 
We are 


belonged to the same, or nearly the same period. 
thus enabled to fix upon an epoch, in the most interesting 
period of Hindoo history, which is not only rendered probable 
by the accordance of two philosophical systems, but by all the 
chronological data to be gathered from the scattered fragments 


of history found in the poorantis. 


The author, at one time,-was disposed to form the following 
theory respecting the progress of the Hindoo literature : as the 
original véd is called by a name which implies that it was re- 


ceived by tradition, and as the doctrines taught in the six 


` schools of philosophy are believed to have been founded on the 


aphorisms (soótrüs) received by tradition from Kopilii; Goutü- 
mtr, Pütünjilee, Künadii, Védü-vyasü, and Joiminee, he con- 


jectured, that about the period of the rise of the Grecian : 


philosophy, several wise men rose up among the’ Hindoos, who 
délivered certain dogmas, which were preserved: during a cer- 
tain unknown period as sacred traditions, For the most 


` ancient of these dogmas no parent was found; and they were 
called the védü ; the others became known by the names ofthe. 
six sages above-mentioned. Down to this period, he supposed - 
the védit and the dürshünüs to have existed only in the sayings- 


T š 
of these ancient’ sages; but that at length men arose, who 


> See page 1. 
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adopted. these aphorisms as first principles, established. schools 
in which they were explained, and from whence were promul- 
gated certain systems of philosophical opinion ; from this time; 
these systems being committed to writing, disputations multi- 
plied, till, amidst these confused speculations, it became 
impossible to fix any standard of opinion.—At length, a learned 
and most indefatigable man, Dwoipayünii, collected a hetero- 

. geneous? mass of materials, the opinions and effusions of dif- 
ferent philosophers, and, having arranged them as well as such 
a chaos could be arranged, he called this compilation “ the 
védi. According to this reasoning, the dürshüniis are more 
ancient than the compilation by Védü-vasü, called the védü ; 
but as the Hindoo learning was then in its wane, this compila- 
tion was soon venerated. as “ the self-évident word proceeding 
out of the mouth of Brümhii;" and it was declared to be 
a very high crime for these sci writings to be even read in 
the ears of a shoodrü.' 


o 


We must not suppose, that Védii-vastt included in his com- 
pilation the works of all the philosophical sects: he contented 
himself with inserting extracts from the works of each school, and 
especially from the védantü. The durshünüs and the smritees ^ 
evidently form a body of writings distinct from the védis; 
though passages are to be'found'in the-védüs favouring every 
philosophical speculation professed among the Hindoos: The 
modern Hindoos believe, that the védü is the source of 
all the shastrüs, just as.an illiterate Englishman might sup- 

> pose, that. every part of English learning came from the Ency- 
clopedia. 


Their most distinguished writers appear to have been, Swa- 
yüm bhoovii, or Miinoo, Kopilii, Gouttimti, Piitiinjttlee, Küna- . 
di, Védü-vasü, Joimince, -Narüdii, Mtrééchee, Pooliistyti, 


c To perceive the * propriety of this epithet, the reader need only examine 
Mr. Colebrooke's very learned Essay. 
B 2 E 
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e, Unjira, Utree; 


ik coat 
Dévülii, Lomüshi, Süm 


iv 
Poolühi, Vüshishthii, Bhrigoo; Vrihüspüte 
Prüchéta, Dükshii, Shütatüpi, | SD rr aa. 
ü, Boudhayünü, Pitamühu, Ujüstyŭ, KUE 
yup, Vishnoo, Katyayunu, Spani 
Likhitt, Ashwülayünit, Pürashürü, Gurgu, Kast ERES 
Vishwamitrit, Jümüdügnee, Poit'heénüsee, pun. Dus 
tee, Nareejünghii, Chüvünü, Bhargüvii, Rishyüshringi» due 
yaytint, Moitray Yügnü-parshwu; 
Karshnajinee, Voijüvapii, 
Jatookürnü, Yayanü, Vaghrü-padii, 
all these the author has given some b 
the following pages. 


bürtti, Aptisttimb 
Parüskürü, Hareetu, 


ŭnēēyň, Shoonü-shéphii, 
Lokakshee, Gargyü, Soomüntoo, 
and Vaghrü-kürnü. Of 
jiographical sketches in 


These were the most ancient of their philosophers ; and the 
names of some of them are found in the védis ; others were 
the founders of their different schools of philosophy, and others 
the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws. The latest 
period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is 
the commencement of the kitlee yoogü; after this a number 
of celebrated metaphysicians, poets, and philologists appeared 
at the courts of the Hindoo monarchs, and threwa lustre 
on the periods in which they lived. 


Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of 
his readers, he might have: given accounts of many other Hin- 
doo writers, such as Krüitoo, one of the seven sages, and author 
of certain formulas used at sacrifices; Yumu, author of one of 
the smritees; Ptirtishooramt, the son of Jümiidügnee, author 
of a work on the use of the bow, and who likewise avenged his 
fatlier's death by the destruction of the 1,000-armed Ürjoont ; 
Vishwüshrüva, the father of Koovérü, Ravünü, and other 
giants, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called 
vrütü ; YXogee-yagnü-vülkyi, author of alaw treatise; Shan- 
dilyt, Bhürüdwajá, Vatsyti, and others, authors of certain 
genealogies, and formulas relating to bramhinical ceremonies 
Urhiirvii, and Undhti-moonee; Dévülü, author of a law trea- 
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tise; Shtintikt, Shünündü, and Sünatünü; Asooree, a smri- 
tee writer; Voorhoo, author of a piece on the sankhyü philo- 
sophy; Marktindéyti, a pooranü writer; Doorvasa, a most 
irascible sage, author of a work similar to the smritees, and of 
an ooptt-pooranti ; Ooshüna; Galüvü, author of remarks on 
altars for sacrifices, &c. ; Moudgülya, writer of a work on the 
different casts, and theif duties; Javalee, Jünhoo, and San- 
dé&pünee; Ushtavükrü, the writer ofa sünghita ; Gobhilii, au- 
thor of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
védü; Shürübhüngü, the writer of precepts on the duties 
of different classes of men; Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as 
well as the author of a grammar ; Médhüsü, who wrote on 
Bhügüvütee, as the representative of matter ; Richeekü, and 
Künwü; Dwoiti, author of a smritee called Dwoitü-nirnüyü ; 
‘Tritt, Narayünü, Savürnü, Shünütkoomarü, Ghritükoushikü, 
Koushikü; Ourbü, Vrüdnü, Vaghrübhootee, Jürütkaroo, 
Dhoumyü, Sootecku, Doorbülü, Akhündülü, Nürü, D Mrikün- 
doo, Vünjoolü, "Mandüvyü, Ürdhüshira, Oordü-padü, Üm- 
boobhojee, Voishiimpaytint, Dwidüshü, Soubhüree, and 
Balikilwi. 


Most of the Hindoo works on grammar? and ethics, as well 
as their poems, appear more modern than the védüs, the dür- 
shünüs, and smiritees. We shall conclude these remarks by 
noticing, vety briefly, the most distinguished. of the Hindoo 
learned men in the lower departments of literature. 


"Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, might have been 
placed among the Hindoo sages; but I have not been able to 


discover the period in which he flourished. The Mühéshü . 


grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one mentioned as 
ee Foe 

more ancient than Paninee's. Sürvvü-bürmaclharyü was the 

Author of the Külapü, a grammar enlarged by Doorgü-sing- 
" A friend suggests, perhaps grammar may have been coeval with the 


"védü; being one of tie üngüs, or appendant sciences. 
^ BS 
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Krümüdéshwüriü 


vi 
| . 
| hii, and now used in many parts of India. 


| wrote the Süngkshiptü-sarü, another well known grammar; and 
| Joomürü another, distinguished by his name. We might add 
Vopü-dévü, the author of the Moogdhübodhü, and many 
others, for the Hindoos can boast many very able philo- 


logists. 


At the head of the Hindoo poets must be placed Valmec- 
kt, the author of the Ramaytinti, written during the life of 
Ramü; and, after him, Vanü-bhüttü, the author of the Ka- 
dümbür&e, a celebrated descriptive poem; and Jüyü-dévii, 
who wrote the Gé&tü-Govindü, in praise of Krishnü. At the 
court of Vikrümadityü, we find many poets: Kaléé-dasit, 
author of the Rüghoo-vüngshü, of the Koomarü-sümbhüvii, 
in praise of Shivü, of the Ubhignanti-shiikoonttilt, in honour 
of Dooshmüntü, a king, of the Nülodüyü, in praise of king 
Nult, of the Ritoo-süngharü, on the seasons, of the Vikrü- 
morvüshee, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the 
names Malüvikagnimitrii, and Méghti-doatt ;--Bhüvü-bhootee 
- wrote the Malütee-madhiivii; a poem of the same description, 
and the Veerü-chüritrü, and the Oottürü-chüritrü, poems in 
honour of Ramü;— Ghütükürpürü wrote a poem in a most 
eccentric form, on the rainy season, and challenged all the 
Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kalēē-dasă ac- 
cepted the challenge, and wrote his Nülodüyü ;— Soobindhoo 
wrote the Vasüvü-dütta, on the amours of a king's son ;— 
Maghii, a king, wrote on the destruction of Shishoo-palii, &c. 
—Bhartivee wrote the Kiratarjoonééyt, on the wars of the 
Pandüvüs ;—Shrééhürshiüi wrote the Noishüdhii, on the ad- 
ventures of Nülü, a king ;—Bhiirtree-Htree wrote the Bhit- 
Mo on the exploits of Ramü, and the Shütükü, one of the 
c poems in the language ;— Mooraree- Mishri wrote the 
Untirghytisraghtivi, in praise of Ramü;—Pükshš dhiri-mish i 
TÚ Wrote the Prüsiinnü-raghüvii, a similar poem ;— Bhanoo- 


* Translated by H, H. Wilson, Esq, 
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düttü-mishrü wrote the Rüsü-münjüree, an amorous poem; 
Krishnü-mishrü wrote the Prübodhü-chündrodüyü, a philo- 
sophical poem ;—Ümtiroo wrote the Ümürü-shütükü, a love 
song ;—Küvirajü wrote the Raghüvü-panduveeyü, on Rami, 
Yoodhist'hirü, &c. j 


The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also : among 
the most celebrated were Mürmmüt'hü-bhüúttü, who wrote 
the Kavyü-prükashü ; and Vishwü-nat'hü-küvirajü, who wrote 
the Sahityá-dürpünü. 


Their astronomical writers have not been few: Sooryü 
wrote the Sooryü-siddhantü ; Bhasküracharyü, the Siddhantü- 
shiromünee, and the Léelavütee; Vtintimaléé-mishru, the 
Sarü-miinjüree ; Vürahacharyü, the Vürahü-sünghita; Go- 
vinda-ntindti, the Shooddhee-déépika, Püdmü-navü, the Bhoo- 
vünu-deépükü ; "Narayünü-shürma, the Shantikü-tütwantü ; 
Bhüttotpülü, the Horashüt-pünchashika ; Ramü-doivügnü, 
the Moohoórtü-chintamünee ; Vüshisht'hü wrote a sünghita 
known by his own name, and so did Müküründü; Shréé-puitee, 
the Rütná-mala; Shütanündü, the Bhaswütee; Rüghoonün- 
dünü, the Yotishü-tüttwü, and Kévülü-ramü, the Günitü- 


rajŭ, 


Although the author regrets the want of more ample 
materials, he is happy that he has been able to give in this 
volume accounts of fifty-nine writers who assisted either 
in the védüs, the dürshünüs, or the law books.— It is a pain- 
fal circumstance, that no copious Biographical Accounts of 
men of so high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should 


be obtainable. How interested do we feel in tlie. early, do- 


mestic, and closing histories, as well as in the scholastic dis- 
putes, of Socrates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philo- 
sophers; and yet histories of the Indian sages equally in- 


. teresting might doubtless have been compiled, We are not yet 


certain that they were not; but as it appears that the Hindoos 
24 š 


————————————— Se) OOO Se 


` 
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it is too probable that they never 
If this be the ‘case, these philo- 
rests and groves where they studied 


never had a. civil historian, 
had a philosophical one. 
sophers perished in the fo du 
eir disciples, without one of these disciples 
possessing either sentiment, ambition, or gratitude enough to 
perpetuate the memory of his master.—In this dearth of biogra- 
the author has collected what he was able, 


and instructed th 


phical materials, 
but he hopes ‘much more may be published by persons of 


greater leisure: he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of 
* these sages may be found amidst the immense stores of Hin- 
doo literature, though he fears they will scarcely supply a 
volume like the first part of Brucker's Historia Critica Phi- 


losophiee. 


` It is true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could 
not have supplied many materials for history; but there must 
have been various interesting occurrences, even in the forests 
or convents where they resided, and in their occasional inter- 
course with each other, and with the kings, their patrons, 
which would have given a peculiar interest to such memoirs: 
but here, as in their political history, we meet with nothing 
that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nor on 
those learned disputations in which we know they were en- 
gaged! 


f We are however under great obligations to these historians, 

for pointing out so clearly the ‘subjects which engaged 
.the enquiries of these philosophers—that is, the divine nature 

_ the evidences of truth, the origin of things, the nature of the dif. 


| 
| Jérent forms of matter, and the methods of obtaining re-union to 
| the qui die esti It will not escape the recollection of the 
| reader. that these were the very subjects so constantly dis- 
) „cussed in the Grecian schools; and he will no doubt be still 
| š f "These disputes, as ri " 

"These disputes, as described by the pourauic writers, were equally vio- 


lent with those of tlie dialectic philosophers, and were maintained by ** idle 


quibbles, jejune reasonings, aud i UE MEN eS 
Greeks. Es, aud imposing sophisms,” like those of the 


ae 
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more struck with these coincidences, when he has read these In- 
troductory Remarks, and has gone over the notes at the bottom 
of the succeeding pages. These subjects of enquiry, it must be 
confessed, lay at the foundation of all that was interesting 
to them in those dark ages, but by the Hindoo ascetics 
they were discussed in a manner so metaphysical, that only 
minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in 
them ; „and this was very much the case with some of the Greeks, 
especially on points which related to the divine nature, and 
the origin of the universe. 4 


A modern writer has given the following concise summary 
of the Greek philosophy, as taught by its most celebrated 
sages, and the author here inserts it; to assist his readers in a 
comparison of the two systems. 


« Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Supreme 


' Being, without beginning or end, but asserted at the same 


time the eternity of matter. He taught, that the elements 
-being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, se- 
parated, reduced into order, and that thus the world was 
formed; that God infused into matter a portion of his divine 
spirit, which animates and movesit; and that he committed 
the care of this world, and the creation of mankind, to beings 
'who-are constantly subject to his will. It was further his 
opinion, that mankind have two souls, of separate and dif- 


ferent natures, the.one corruptible, the other immortal; that . 


the latter is a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, 
and is the source of reason; that the former, the mortal soul, 
is divided into two portions, one of which; residing in the heart, 
produces passion and desires; the other, between the dia- 
phragm and navel, governs the animal functions of life; that 


E « Nature and its origin was the highest object of study of the Pytha- 


„garean schools.” ‘Ihe author is indebted to Dr. Enfield’s Abridgment of 


Brucker for this and most of the notes in this chapter. 
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s to exist with the life of the body, but 
ged by its union with mat- 
ate of happiness or of 


x 


the mortal soul cease 
that the divine soul, no longer clog 
ter, continues its existence, either in a st 
That the souls of the virtuous, of those whose 


punishment. ] 
guided by their reason, return after death into the 


actions are 
source from whence they flowed ; while the souls of those who 


` submitted to the government of the passions, after being for a 


certain time confined to a place destined for their reception, are 
sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. ; 


« Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I 
am at a loss upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being is clearly asserted by him, and 
not any where contradicted. He taught, that the universe and 
motion are eternal, haying for ever existed, and being without 
end; and although this world may have undergone, and be 
still subject to, convulsions arising from extraordinary causes, 
yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back the 
elements into their proper relative situations, and preserves the 
whole; that even these convulsions have their source in nature: 


that the idea of a chaos, or the existence of the elements with- 


out form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every 
where see established, and which, constantly guiding the prin- 
ciple of motion, must from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In 
every thing, we are able to discover a train of motive prin- 
ciples, an uninterrupted chain of causes and effects: and that 
as nothing can happen without a cause, the word accident is an 
unmeaning expression, employed in speaking of effects, of 
whose causes we are ignorant. That in following this chain 
we are led up to the primitive cause, the Supreme Being, the 
Wo e MNA ra the body, moves the 
AES SENG - Upon these principles, it was 
natural pox bm to suppose the souls of mankind to be portions 
or emanations of the divine Spirit, which at de 


ath quit th 
body, and, like a drop of water falling into the oces : - 


cean, are ab- 
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sorbed in the divinity. Though he therefore taught the im- 
mortality of human souls, yet, ashe did not suppose them to 
exist individually, he consequently denied a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. * Of all things, says he, * the most 
terrible is death, after which, we have neither to hope for 
good, nor to dread evil.’ 


* Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities: the one active, the other passives 
That the former is a pure and subtle ether, the divine spirit, 
and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until united with 
the active principle; that the divine spirit, acting upon mat- 
ter, produced fire, air, water, and earth; or separated the 
elements from each other ; that it cannot, however, be said, that 
God created the world by a voluntary determination, but by 
the effect of established principles, which have ever existed 
and will for ever continue. ' Yet, as the divine Spirit is the 
efficient principle, the world could neither have been formed 
nor preserved without him, all nature being moved and con- 
ducted by him, while nothing can move or affect him. Mat- 
ter may be divided, measured, calculated, and formed into in- 


° numerable shapes; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, 


unchangeable, and omnipresent. He supposed the universe, 
comprehending matter and.space, to be without bounds; but 
that the world is confined to certain limits, and is suspended in 
infinite space; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive 
elements, and that by means of the efficient principle they 
were brought forward and animated ; that mankind come into 
the world without any innate ideas, the mind being like a smooth 
surface, upon which the objects of nature are gradually 
engraven by means of the senses; that the soul of man, being 
‘a portion of the universal soul, returns, after death, to its first 
source, where it will remain until the destruction of the world, 
a period. at which.the-elements, being once more „confounded, 
will again be restored -to-their present state of order and 


harmony." 
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xii 
The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and 
pinions of the Hindoo ascetics, here- 


compare them with the o | 
the amazing 


after given, cannot fail of being astonished at 
agreement between the schools of Greece and India. 


The nature of the Divine existence, however deeply examined 
by the Hindoo sages, appeared to them so incomprehensible, 
that some of them gave up the subject in despair. Kopilü says : 
© The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. ‘The na- 
ture and existence of God are inscrutable; he has nothing to 
do with creatures, nor they with him: we know nothing of 
God but by inference." The expressions of others on this 
subject appear to be very little better than the language of de- 
spair: Haréétü says, * God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the védti, and have no bodily shape.” 
Chüvünü affirms, * Sound alone is god.'* Joiminee says the 
same, ^ God is simple sound; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God.’ Ashwülayünü declares, ‘ God’ is not 
a being separate from his name." Damascius, in his book of 
Principles, says, ‘ According to certain Egyptian writings, there 
3s one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated: which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incom- 
“prehensible.”™ ‘Tam all that hath been, is, and shall be; an 

: my veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered.” š 


Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged 
| with undermining the proofs of a separate and intelligent first 
i cause—the Sankhyü, the Voishéshikü, and the Meemangsa; 
and though the founders, in some instances, write as dign 
they meant to defend the orthodox opinions, it is quite clear 
that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that 
the world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of 
an energy in some way confined exclusively to matter. In page 


mm 


h Pag i 5 Y 
| ; k $ Page 35. X Page 47. ! Page 226. m Page 39 
| udworth, — o Tuscription upon the Egyptian temp!e at Sais, : 


D 
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192, the reader will find not less than nine atheistical proposi- 
tions mentioned and combated, and in pages 252 and 259 five 
similar propositions. Thus Kopilti unblushingly denies to God 
the creation of the world: he says, ‘ ‘The universe is the work 
of nature as possessed of the three qualities : nature is capable 
of the work of creation, for behold the spider producing the 
web from its own bowels; see the fall of inanimate bodies, 
and the production of milk in the udder of the cow" < If when 
you say, that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion, you will contradict the védü and smritees, for they 
declare that matter possesses motion [agitation ;] therefore 
when we say, that matter is inert, our meaning must be con- 
fined to this idea, that it does not tend to any object, and is free 
from consciousness of its own existence.', í Nature is the 
root or the origin of the universe, since every thing proceeds 
from it, or is to be traced to it" — * There is in nature an un- 
created seed, from which all beings spring.’* ‘ Nature or 
chaos is the mother of the universe.* ‘© Nature is the source 
of all, and of actions too."— The Egyptians, it would appear, 
held the idea that the Supreme Being was something perfectly 
distinct from the Creator; Jamblicus says, ‘ According to the 
Egyptians, before all entities and principles there is one God, 
who is immoveable, always remaining in the solitariness of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing else 
complicated with him.* Anaximander, Anaximenes and 
“Hippo acknowledged no other substance besides body, and re- 
solved all things into the motions, passions, and affections of 
it." And this agrees with the opinions of some of the Hindoo 
atheists, c that the body was to be identified with spirit.— Cud- 
worth UT four forms of atheism as prevailing among the 
Greeks: 1. * The Democritic, which derives all things from 
dead and stupid matter in the way of atoms and figures ;— 


P Page 2. 1 Page 136. r opilý, p. 3. 2 Soornüntoo, p. 52. 
© Vyaghrü-padti, p. 53. u DPüt&jülee, p. 219. * Cudsorth. 
y Cudworth. 
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al, which attributes to all matter, as 
rgetic nature; but deprived of all 
ciousness :—the Anaximandrian, 
tic fetches all things from dead and 


xiv 
Tylozoi nic 
9, the TH ylozoic or Strato 
such, a certain living and ene 
animality, sense, and cons 


which with the Democri EO ; 
stupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generable 


and corruptible; 4. the Stoical atheism, which Gees one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe."— The same writer remarks, that 
< Hesiod and Homer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle 
for atheistic theogonists.’—‘ The greatest defect in the system 
of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appear- 
ances of nature, even those which respect animated and intel- 
ligent beings, upon the simple principles of matter and motion, 
without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence.’ — 
;Strato's opinions were, € that there is inherent in nature a prin- 
ciple’ of motion, or force, without intelligence, which is the 
-only cause of the production and dissolution of bodies.:— 
What Heraclitus says concerning fate, as an intelligent and 
rational principle in nature, the cause of motion, and con- 
sequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, 
not of a substance or being distinct from the primary fire, but 
of the intrinsic power of this first principle, the necessary 
energy by which all things are produced.’—* The stoical system 
teaches, that the efficient cause is pure ether, or fire, which 
comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings 
are necessarily produced,—‘ Democritus either entirely re- 
“jected the nature of deity, or allowed him no share in the crea- 
tion or government of the world.—* He admitted no other 
«soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to 
‘man, a blind force, resulting from the combination of certain 
subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire.’—<« Epicu- 


Tus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision. 
and combination of atoms. *— One sect of Hindoo atheists- 
actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or vacuum, 


* Cudworth, 2 Enfield, 
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thus contradicting Plato ‘and Epicurus, whose axiom was, 
* from nothing can nothing-proceed.'—Goutümü very pointedly 
combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature: * If it 
be said, that nature is to be identified with things themselves, | 
then you make the cause and the effect the same; or if you | 
mean that nature is something separate from things, then what 
| have you obtained, for this which you call nature must be com- 
petent to the work of creation, &c. and this is what we call | 
God.’ š 


Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hin- 
doo, Greek and Egyptian systems on this subject, let us next i 
compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the 
Divine Nature. 


The Védantéés speak of God, unconnected with creation, as 
a being perfectly abstracted, dwelling in a state of profound 
repose, similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men- | 
tal intercourse with the world, p. 185. In a passage already 
quoted, we find the Egyptians entertained a similar idea, l 
that * God always remains in the solitariness of his own unity, 
there being nothing intelligible in him.” Epicurus * considers 
the condition of the gods as wholly separate from the world, 
and enjoying no other felicity than that which arises from inac- 


tive tranquility.'* | 


Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philoso- 
-phers was, that God was the soul of the world. ‘ He is the 
soul of all creatures. , ‘Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed, 
that God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that / 
. nothing at all consisted without God.” Agreeing with this 
also are these lines of Virgil : 


| * Know first ‘that heaven and earth’s compacted frame, 
` | And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 


pU Cudworth. © Enfield. a Védü-Vasü, p. 121. © Gud wort, 


iS c oo INSOMNIE 
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common soul 


And both the radiant lights—one 
—Cudworth. 


d Inspires, and feeds, and auimates the whole.’ 

< Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through; | 
pervaded all things ? < Epictetus and Antoninus abo asserted, | 
that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns to | 

i ‘ 

| 

| 


ok. 


the soul of the world.’ 4 š 


Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all 
things, he remained untouched by visible objects : ¢ Spirit has | 
no intercourse with visible objects: the intercourse is that E 
of intellect.  * Whether clothed or unclothed, since I re- 24 | 
semble the purity of a mirror, of ether, and of simple know- | 
ledge, I [spirit] am the same. The errors of the understand- 
ing, seen in visible things, are no more in the discoverer or K1 
lord, than the faults of things made visible are in the sung : 

* Spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works | 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable? * The vital spirit, 1 
through its vicinity to the world as sovereign, influences inani- 
mate things as the loadstone the needle.’ < When the universe 
falls upon spirit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible : 
spirit is said to be empty like space.» The idea which is evi-- 
dently meant to be inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere 
manifester, and that it has nothing to do either with the crea- 
tion or the government of the world. Aristotle taught, that 
“God observes nothing; he cares for nothing beyond himself.’ ; 4 
—Cudworth says, ‘ Jamblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic for material and corporeal things, was mud or floating 
water; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, 
above the watery mud, which signifies the transcendant emi- 


nency of the deity above matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world.’ a : 


`. 


im direct contradiction to this was the doctrine inculcated 
Principally in the Védantü school, that God was matter as well 


(SEEN ar 
Pütünjülee, p, 221. — « Küpilü, p. 166. * Küpilü, p. 129, 158, 160 
- * = 
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as life: * Brümhü is the cause of all things, as well as the 
things themselves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay 
as well as the potter, it will follow, that he was indebted to 
some other for the clay.’ < We have now made it manifest,’ a 
‘says Cudworth, * that, according to the ancient Egyptian theo- 
logy, from which the Greek and European systems were de- 
rived, there was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which, as it produced all things from itself, so does it contain 
and comprehend the whole, and is itself, in a manner, all 
things.’ Seneca says, ‘ What is God? He is all that you see; 
and all that you do not see; and he alone is all things, he con- 
taining his own work, not only without, but also within 
© Chrysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that 
God is the power of fate.’ 


| 


Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the 
whole material universe is as it were the clothing or body of | 
the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is | 

" called the Viratti-poorooshii. For a particular description of i 
this universal body and soul, see page 81.  Cudworth says, 
* The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world as | 
really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and | 
| members of their one supreme God, that great mundane 

sd or whole animated world, taken altogether as one 


= 


thing”. < Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the 


world." "x m. 
A number of the Hindoo- philosophers declared that God 
was visible. One says, ‘God is to be seen by the yogee-^ 
‘< The visible form of God is light.” ‘ God is not without form, 
`` but none of the five elements contribute to his form.’ < God 


the fragment of Orpheus, ‘ God fion all eternity contained witliin himself 
the unformed principles of the material world, which consisted of a com- 
pound creation, tlie active power directing the passive." 1 Enfield, 


m Putfinjtilee, page 10. ` `n Künadü, page 11. 2 Blirigoo, pnge 23. 
VOL, IV. c 


L| 
1 Védü-Vasü, page 183. , K How closely does this axes with | 
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»  Kuüpilü objects to this doctrine, . , 
r When the védit speaks of spirit as being visible; it merely 
that it is perceived by the understanding only: for 
cannot make spirit known; it can only 


perations ; nor is there any reason why 
he is made known, and 


xviii 


is possessed of form." 


means, 
the understanding 
make known its own 0 
another should make known God: 
makes himself known,’ page 130. 


By other sages the Great Spirit and the spirit in man are 
identifed as one: ‘I and all other living creatures, like the 
* The yogee worships atmü (self), viewing 
Hy in himself.” 

«That which, 


vacuum, are one.’ 
himself equally in. all beings, and all equa 
tBrümhü and individuated spirit are one.’ 
pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or 
motion, is called individuated spirit ; and that which, pervading 
the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Brimht. 
There is no difference between the incarcerated and the per- 
fectly abstracted spirit ; the body is mere illusion.” < There is 
no difference between spirit and the soul." “If” a person well 

- understands spirit, (he knows himsélf to be) that. spirit'" <This 
is the voice of the védi and the smritees, Spirit know thy- 
self" These philosophers maintained also that spirit does 
nót receive the consequences of actions: Küpili says, * spirit 
receives pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but-that which 
enjoys or suffers is the understanding." 


Respecting the unity of God, Küpilü thus speaks, * The 
'védü and smritees teach us, that spirit is one when we ap- 
ply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to 
d The Hindoo sages had evidently no idea of a trinity 
“in the one God; and it is unreasonable to expect that so deep 


o. BEN ae ent page 40; Vjshwamitrü, page 
cr E , page 43; Poit'heenüsee, page 44 ; . Prüjapütee;.- page 
455 Nareejünghü, page 46 s Karshnajinee, page 49; Lokakshee. page 
51; Jatookürmü, page 52. 3 Küpilü, page 164. r Védi-Vyas 
page 180.  * Védü-Vyasü, page 192. t Küpilü, page 4. E Kü- 
pilü, page 122, * Küpilü, page 125. y Page 147. s 
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a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, should be discovered 
by them: the only semblance of this doctrine is found in the 
* three created gods, Brümha, Vishnoo and,Shivü, and to these 
three gods are assigned the affairs of the whole universe, gs 
comprised in the work of creation, preservation, and destruc- 
tion. ‘These form the Supreme Government, and all the other 
gods are the subordinate officers of government, judges, magis- 
trates, constables, &c. í 


The opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus 
summed up :—Küpilü admits a deity, but declares that he is 
wholly separate from all terrene affairs; and is in fact * the 
unknown God; that the soul in a state of liberation is God ; 
that*nature is the source of every thing.—Pütiünjülee main- 
tains exactly the same opinions.— Joiminee acknowledges a 
God distinct from the soul ; that this God is subject to actions, 
and that, while in this state of subjection, he communicates à 

“power to actions to produce and govern all things.— Védü- 
Vasü speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, 
according to the Egyptian idea, : é remaining in the solitude of 
his own unity; and at other periods as uniting to himself 
matter, in which union’ he is considered as the animal soul. 
The energy nécessary to the work of creation he considers as 
distinct from Briimht,” but dependent upon him.— Goutümü 
and Künadü speak of God as distinct from the soul; as an 
almighty Being ; creating the universe by his command, using 
atoms. They consider the soul as separate from the Great 
Spirit, and as absorbed in it `at the period of liberation —The 

(ieai and the Pouranics speak of God as essentially 

i clothed with body: the former taught, that God, in the 

i energy of joy, gave birth to the world proceeding from him- 
self: that human soüls are separate from the divinity.— The 

| Pouranics believe, that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth, 
is God ; and that he, taking the form of Brümha, as possessing 


2 Plato's idea was, that there were two cternal and independent causes of © 


all things, God and matter. 
` iad c2 


^ 
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created the world; that he pre- 
and that, assuming the 
ality of darkness, will 


xx 
the quality leading to activity, 
serves it in his own proper character ; 


form of Shivü, he, possessing the qu 
destroy all things.— The Joinüs deny the existence of such a 
being as God ; contend that nature is the source of all things, 
and that merit and demerit govern the world.—Many Bouddhüs 
appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the ex- 


istence of human souls, and a future state. 


When speaking of God in his abstract state, some of the 
\ Hindoo sages could express sublime conceptions though mixed 
‘with error : Thus Küpilü, ‘I [spirit] am all-pervading, pacific, 
‘the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
ether, undecayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, 
untroubled, unchangeable.” ‘ God is a spirit without passions, 
| separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness; 
| everlasting, incomprehensible, and unchangeable. After de- 
! scribing all existences, he is that which is none of these.” 
*Spiritis lovely, and is identified with love. — Goutümü's 
ideas of the divine nature appear to come nearer to divine 
revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo philosophers: 
é God is placable, glorious, the “creator, the preserver and the 
regenerator of all things.’ And yet almost with the same. 
breath he speaks in a most confused manner: ‘ God is capable 
of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions : 
he possesses wisdom, desire, and thought." Küpilü, on the 
other hand, strips God of all attributes: * Spirit has no qua- 


lities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, 
spirit perceives’ nothing.’ 


i. The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Chris- 
tian idea of Providence: Küpilü says, ‘When’ we speak of 

¿spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives the 
‘operations of the understanding, as a mirror receives the 

shadow.’ ‘Spirit. as. the sustainer of the embryo [atomic] 

2 Pagel64, — S'Védü-Vasü, page 13. © Küpilü, page 156. { 

d š Page 7. -€ Page 154, ru 1 
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world, may be called its supporter.’ Pütünjülee says, in the 
same strain, * Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the 
manifester, through intellect.' * Spirit has no intercourse with 
material objects,’ page 221. It is true, indeed, that Védü- 
Vasü speaks of Brümhü as the charioteer, but in this character 
he himself is subject in his dispensations to the merit or de- 
merit of the governed. Küpilü plainly maintains, that ‘God 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him.’ Epicurus 
says, ‘It is not consistent with our natural notions of the gods, 
as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber | 
themselves with the management of the world, or are subject l 
to the cares and passions which must necessarily attend so' 
great a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 
have no intercourse with mankind, nor any concern with the 
` affairs of the world.’ 


On the subject of Creation, the Hindoo philosophers were 
as much at variance as on that of the divine nature :. 


We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter 
itself was considered as capable of the work of creation:— 
Küpilü, | Soomüntoo, Vagrü-Padü, and Pütünjülee all 
maintain this doctrine. Künadü appears to maintain the same 
opinion, when he says, *in creation two atoms begin to be 

‘agitated, till at length they become separated from their for- 
mer union, and then unite, by which a new substance is formed 
which possesses the qualities of the things from which it arose." | 
The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power 4 


essential to matter, and that no separate cause was required or : 
employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, that there is in 
matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 


'"Védü-Vasü, Vüshisht'hi, and Vrihtisptitee believed, that 
God united to himself matter, aml thus formed the poses 


f Page 145, 148. E. Page 2. £ Page 278, 
CROs = 
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the quality of darkness pre- 
f giving birth to creatures.’ 
orce which causes 


«In this union, says Vüshisht'hii, 
vailed, and hence arose the desire o 
These philosophers speak `of the power or 3 Dr 
the procession and continued progress of things, as residing 1n 
They thus argue: the yogee, abstracted from 
perceives no necessity for a thousand 
things called for in a secular state ; but he is happy in himself, 
o . na 
and seeks no human intercourse; but should this yogee fall 


from this elevation, and become ensnared by worldly attach- 
become concentrated on these objects 


this illusion. 
all sublunary objects, 


ment, his mind will then 
of his affections, and he will feel immediate subjection to a 
thousand wants. This mode of reasoning they apply to God, 
and thus account for creation: God becomes united to illusion, 
and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. 
Thus Védü-Vasü, ‘The mass of illusion forms the incon- 
ceivable and unspeakable energy of God, which is the cause of 
allthings. In creation, God united to himself shüktee; or 
energy, in which reside the three qualities.“ Cicero tells us, 


` that the vis or force which was in all those things called God, 


or deified, was really no other than something of God in.every 
thing that is good.” -In conformity with these ideas, God is 
spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and’ mat- 
ter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms 
‘male (poorooshü) and female (prükritee) are frequently found 
in their writings: ‘God, when the active and passive powers 
are united, possesses form." The supreme cause exists in two 
parts like the seed of the cicer arectinum, which represent the 
active and passive powers of nature.^ ‘In creation the active 
power directed the passive.'^ < According to some writers, the 
monad [of Pythagoras] denotes the active principle in 
nature, or God; the duad, the passive principle or matter» 
Empedocles says, ‘The first principles of nature are of two 


Kinds, active and passive; the active is unity or God, the 


s P page 21. k Pages 184 and 14. lCudworth. m Ugiistyti, P 33. 
Vishnoo, p. 36. ° Ugüstyü p. 33... <? Enfield. - 
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passive matter.’ Plato seems to express a similar opinion, 
when he attributes all the eyils of the present state to matter; 
that is, union to matter. The terms shithtee, energy, wvidya, crude 
matter, and prikritee, illusion, all expressive of the properties 
of matter, are used to signify that from which material things 
arose; and hence says Védü-Vasü, * Illusion is the producing 
cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of 
the five senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air in the 
body, of crude matter, and of all other material things. Here 
we have the doctrine that matter, &c. were created ; and Védü- 
Vasü adds, * The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first thing created was vacuum." In 
direct opposition to this last sentence, Küpilü says, * There 
are some remarks in the védü and smritees which lead to a con- 
clusion, that the intellectual part [of the universe] was first 
created. ‘God,’ says Plato, * produced mind prior in time as 
well as excellence to the body." —Goutümii, not acknowledging 
the opinions either of Ktipilt or of Védü-Vasü, says, ‘ God, 
being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions existing eter- 
nally within himself, manifested himself in a body of light 
[Védü-Vasü contends for his uniting to himself darkness or 
matter], from whence the primary atoms issued.’ Kiupili, on 
the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the 
twenty-four principles of things as an assisting cause.” Enfield 
says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, and all 
the celebrated Grecian philosophers, held, that principles were 
the first of all things. 


Goutümi taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattem 


` from which al] things were created : * The creator next, using 


the primary atoms, gave existence to the first form or pattern ` 
of things, from which, in union with merit and. demerit, crea- 
tion arose," Küpilü also says, * from the elements water, fire, 


9 Page 185. 'rPage l4: Anaximenes taught, that the subtle ether 
was the first material principle iu nature. * Page 138. t Page 8. 
* Page 143. x Page 9. 
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air, and space, and the primary atoms, combined, a pattern 
, 


or archetype is ; 
springs.” ‘ God, says Plato, ` 
world, followed that eternal pattern,’ &c. j 


*that he might form a perfect 


Several philosophers taught, that the world was s emma 
Hence says Küpilü, * This universe is the eternal tree Brum- 
hi, which sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter]."— 
Chyvünü says, * The world has no creator.” Epicurus says, 


, : . QE : 
‘The universe always existed, and will always remain.’ < Aris- 


totle acknowledged no_cosmogonia,.no temporary production 
df the world, but concluded jt-to have been from eternity.” 
He supposed it absurd, to think, that * God who is an im- 
moveable nature, and whose essence. is act or energy, should 

ave rested or slept from eternity, doing nothing at all; and 
then, after infinite ages, should have begun to move the mat- 
ter, or make the world: Pünchüjünü, a Hindoo sage, en- 
tertained more correct ideas, and says, ‘To make any thing 
besides God eternal, is to make more than one God.” 

There were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the 
primary elements, were eternal: Vrihüspütee says, ‘From 
ten elements every thing arose, one of which, üvidyii [matter] 
was uncreated.^ Goutümü maintains that ‘atoms are, eter- 
nal.’ Heis followed. by Poit'heénüsee, * the universe is com- 
posed of uncreated atoms, incapable of extension.’ Ktinadtt 
says, ‘Atoms are uncreated, and are.of four kinds, from 
which arose earth, water, light and air.” The idea of the 
Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and the primary, 
elements partake of the three qualities in equal proportions; 
but matter; or the passive principle, in the stoical system, is 
destitute of all qualities. "Matter, according to Plato, *is an 

— 


i š a 

E 4 z Page 144. ? Page 47, : b Enfield. 

£Cu Worth, v v À Page 52, -etpage24. ` ! Page 7 ° 
* Page 44, ^ Page 278. E 
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„Eternal and infinite principle Democritus says, * Whatever 

exists must owe its being to. necessary and. self. existent prin 
ciples: the principles of all things are two, atoms and vacuum.”* 
Epicurus says, ‘These first principles, or simple atoms, are 
divisible by no force, and therefore must be immutable.” — As 
though self-contradiction and variety of opinion were to have 
no bounds, two of these philosophers appear to affirm, that 
atoms are not eternal: Goutiimti says, ‘From God as a body 
of light the primary atoms issued ;^ and Védü-Vasü delivers 
asimilar opinion: ‘The primary elements, at creation, were 
produced in an atomic form,"— j 


Yet there were some philosophers, whose conceptions of God 
as the creator were more correct: Pütünjülee says, ‘The uni- 
verse arose from the will or the command of God, who infused 
into the system a power of perpetual progression ;'° and Jatoo- 
ktimti, another sage, delivers a similar opinion: ‘Creation 
arose out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe." Yet here the christian reader will 
‘perceive an essential error in the idea that the power to create 
‘was something derived from the deity. None of the: ancient 
heathen could divest themselves of the idea, that the creation 
and government of the universe would be too troublesome to 
the Divine Being; an idea which coniains the grossest re- 
fection on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of 
God. 


= Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative to 
the origin of things. Respecting the world itself, both as the 
product of divine wisdom, and as a stage of action, their opi- 
nions were equally incorrect:— Vaghrükürnü says, * The 


i i Enfield. ^  ¥ Enfield. ! Enfield. ™Page 8. Those phi- 


` Josophers, says Enfield, who held the.system.of emanation, conceived God 
to have been eternally the source of matter. n Page 14. 9 Page 10. 
? Page 52, š 
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world is false, though God is united to it." Küpilá delivers a 
similar idea: * That part of the world which is permanent is 
intellect : all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial.’ 
Again, * This error-formed world is like a bubble on the water: 
at it does not exist, nor that it does. It is 
as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the mea- 
dow for a pool of water." ‘Visible things were regarded by 
Plato as fleeting shades. Yet Küpili speaks more rationally 
when he says, “The world resembles a lodging house ; there is 
no union between it and the occupier :* and Künadü thus cor- 
rects the folly of these ascetics: * Visible objects are not to be 
despised, seeing the most important future effects arise out of 3 


xxvi 


we can never say th 


them.” 


As far as these philosophers were yogēčs, or advocates for 
the system of abstraction, they necessarily felt but little reve- 
rence for the gods, since they considered absorption, to which 
the gods themselves had not attained, as a felicity far greater 
than all their heavens could supply: hence says Kiupilt, * Even 
the residence of Brümha is hell, for it is full of the impurity of 
death : among the inhabitants of that place, those who are 
more glorious than yourself are miserable, in consequence of 
their subjection to the three goontis; and being constantly 
terrified with the fear of transmigration, even they seck libe- 
ration.’ 


The ‘Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciples to 
worship Brümhü, the one God, except by the forms denomi- 
nated yogu, and in which we find little that can be called wor= 
ship: their object was not to enlarge the understanding and 
elevate the passions, but rather to destroy both in their attempts 
to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cudworth 
says, * Some contend that the supreme God was not at all wor- 


shipped by the pagans,’ i ° : 
aie M pagans,’ is substantially true respecting the 


` q Page 54. r Page 149. * Page 167. t Page 282. 
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When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they 
speak of Brümha just as Hesiod and others speak of Jupiter, 
that he is * the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of all things is to be attributed." They also give Brümha two 
associates, Vishnoo and Shivü, and in the hands of this trium- 
virate place the work of general creation, preservation, and 
destruction, thus holding up a most surprizing and unaccounta- 
ble union between the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans: 
‘Maximus Tyrius observes,’ says Cudworth, ‘that Homer 
shares the government of the world among the triumvirate of 
gods, Jupiter, Neptune;-and Pluto. The Roman and Samo- 


| were Jupiter, Minerva, and.Juno.’ 


It is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the 
gods were created. Al! the sages, though some of them made 
matter and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihtispitee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, * God is from ever- 
lasting: every thing else has a derived existence-* ‘All be- 
ings,’ says Hareetii, * from Brümha to the smallest insect, con- 
stantly reap what they have sown in former births"; Cudworth 
says, ‘the heathen poets, though seeming sticklers for poly- 
theism, except one only upoaade deity, asserted all the other 
to be generated, or created gods.’ 


It might be asked, if Brümha, Vishnoo, and Shivü preside 
over human affairs, what work is there assigned to the other 
gods? Most of the gods, who are not the varied forms of 


-these three, preside over some particular part of creation or of 


terrene affairs: thus, Kartikéyü is the god of war, Lükshmee 
is the goddess of prosperity, &c. < Cicero did not suppose,’ 


. says Cudworth, “the supreme God to do all things immediately 


and by himself, but he assigned some certain parts and pro- 
vinces to other inferior gods.’ ‘ Amongst the pagans,’ adds . 


u Cudworth. > * Page 24. - Y Page 36. 
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t there was nothing without a god: one pre- 
king of the cradle, another over the sweep- 
another over the ears of corn, another over 


the same writer, 
sided over the roc 


ing of the house, : 
the husk, and another over the knots of straw and grass. 


Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philo- 
sophers as is attributed to Scevola and Varro, who; says Cud- 
worth, * agreed, that the civil theology then established by the 
Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the 
true; that there was another called the theology of wise men 
and of truth. Still we must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the 
Hindoo sages; they aspired to a state of abstraction from 
earthly things which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and 


which they proudly expected would elevate them to a perfect ` 


union with the deity, leaving the gods and their worshippers in 
a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through 
every reptile form. 


Respecting the state of man in this world the Hindoo philo- 
gophers appear to have taught, that all men are born under the 
influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some 
prior state ;* and that the preponderance of merit or demerit 
in these actions regulates the quantity of each of the three 


‘qualities (goontis) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading 


to truth and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and 
of that to darkness, respectively termed the sütwü, rüjü, and 
tümü goontis; which qualities have an overwhelming influence 
on the actions and effects of the present birth. Küpilü- thus 
describes these qualities: * The quality leading to truth, pro- 
duces happiness ; that giving rise to activity, inclines the per- 
son to seek his happiness among the objects of sense; and that 


, 
? Poiv'heeniü "sav. i i 
Poit hëënüsee ‘says, * Merit and demerit, as wellas the uni 


eternal.’ p. 44.  Chyvünü lyerse, are 
: ~ pete  Chyvünü says, © The fates of men arise out of works-hav- 
ius no beginning.’ p. 47.” 


` 
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. leading to darkness produces insensibility. “he first quality 
| leads to liberation ; the second to temporary happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and the last to misery. * 


According to.this system, therefore, men are.not born as 
candidates for a celestial prize, oras probationers, having life 
and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha- 
racters and conduct in the present state; but they are placed* 
under the effects of actions which are said to have had no be- 
ginning, and which regulate the qualities or complexion of 
the character so entirely, as to remind us of what is said of the 

: | doctrine of fate according to Zeno and Chrysippus, that fit. 

| | implies an eternal and immutable | series “of causes and effects, to 
N li which the deity himself is subject. On "tliis point; take the 
‘| following authorities: * Men are born subject to time, place, 
| merit and demerit.» < God formed creatures according to the 
\eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil con- 
duct. «God created every thing in an inseparable connec- 
tion with the merit and demerit of actions.” God himself is 
subject in his government to the merit and demerit of works.” 
* Some say, that the very body, the senses, and the faculties 
also, are the fruits of actions" “ Works of merit or demerit in 
oue birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the next.’, 
* When the appoiuted periods. of passing through the effects of 
meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation.” | Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of 
evils are connected. Seneca says; * Divine, and human_af- 
fairs are | alike borne along in an irresistible currents cause de- 

pends u opon | cause; effects arise in a long succession.’ 


kepei Uie umanaka -the opinions of three distin- 
guished philosophers may suffice: Künadü says, * The pase is 


a Pagoan . = > Gontümú, page 9. € Bhrigoo, page 24. 
4 Dükshiü, page 27. * Ushira, page 45. f Goutümü, page 242. 
£ Dévülú, page 29. ^ Dükshü, page 28. -i Goutümii, page 265, 
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arth, and that water, light, air, and 
vacuum are only assistants, page 280. Küpili, respecting the 
origin of bodies; delivers this opinion : * In the midst of that uni- 
verse-surrounding egg," which is ten times larger than the four- 
teen spheres, by the will of the self-existent was produced the 
sthoolt-shtireertt,” page 142. < Causing the rare or subtle 
parts of his own lingti-shiireerti= to fall as clothing upon the , 
souls proceeding from himself, God created all animals; p. 142. 
Viishisht’hti says, * From the quality leading to truth in space; 
arose the power of hearing ; from the same in ait, arose feeling ; 

in fire, the sight ; in water, taste ; in matter, smell. From the 
quality leading to activity united to space, arose speech ; from 
the same in air, arose the power of the hands ; in light, that of 
the feet; in water, that of production ; and in earth, that of 
expulsion; and from this quality in the whole of the five ele- 
ments, arose the power of the five breaths, or air received into 
or'emitted from the body. The five senses, the five organs of 
action, the five breaths, with the mind and the understanding, 
form the embryo body: a particular combination of these \ 
forms the body in its perfect state.’» — Plato says, ‘ When that. N 
principle which we call quality is moved, and acts upon matter, Ñ i 
it undergoes an entire change, and those forms are produced 
from which arises the diversified and coherent system of the 
universe.’ š 


composed of one element, € 


The soul was considered by all these philosophers as God. 
The védantéés were of opinion, that there existed no distinc- 

- tion between spirit and the soul, while Küpilü and Pütünjülee 
maintained, that besides the soul there was no such thing as 
spirit, preserving a distinction at the same time between the' 
soul as liberated from birth, and as confined in a bodily state: 

ü j zi 


k . . ` Ñ i 
An euge fragment is preserved by Athenagoras, in which tlie formation 
of the world is represented under the emblem of-an egg. dag voa 
1 From st'hoolü, gross, and shüršerü, body. 


, m From lingü, atomic. 
Page 21, 
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Those who made a distinction between the soul and spirit, con- 


tended that spirit as connected with the body was there in an 
unmixed and intangible state, as simple light or energy, and 
y not as in any respect polluted by evil actions; the painful con- 


sequences of which, in a sense of misery, they contended were 
confined to the soul; and if in any part of this work an idea 
should have been given, that the Great Spirit, inan individuated 
state, enjoys or endures the fruits of actions, except by its con- 
finement to a bodily state, the reader is entreated to substitute, 
in any such passage, the term soul. By the term jēēvň, or soul, 
the Hindoos understand an uncreated being or power, separate 
from spirit, the subject or worshipper of spirit, which though 
individuated, has one source common to all souls. Küpilü says, 
y * some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of souls ; but 
this is false, for all souls have the same vitality.° Jeevü sig- 
nifies life, and the author knows no term by which to identify 
it, but that of soul in a lower sense. The soul thus, according 
to some of these sages, is dependent on spirit for all its power, 
and under spirit regulates all the motions of the body: to the 
soul is also ascribed all the merit and demerit of actions. The 
seat of spirit is said to be in the brain, and of the soul in the 
à heart. Strato taught, *that.the seat of the soul was in the 
1 . . middle of the brain.’. The soul is also said to be subject, in its 
| powers and actions, to the bodily state in which it is placed, 


E These philosophers further taught, that mint, the mind, and 
booddhee, the understanding; were assistants.to the soul, and not 
P^. - faculties of the spirit. They considered all living creatures as 
bL possessed of souls ; the soul of a beast being the same as that in 
rational creatures, that in beasts being only more confined than 
that in.man. * All life is Brümhii, says. Védü-Vasá. Arche- 
laus of Miletus taught, . that animals have souls which.differ i In 


their powers according to tlié'strücture-of tlie bodies in "which > 
they reside. The Hindoo sages distinguished, however, be- 


o Page 154. 
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the latter of which they spoke 
of as being mere vital breath. The following opinion siga me 
intellectual part of man are found in the Hindoo SEM 
« Mind cannot be the source of life and motion, fon if this ha 

been the case, when this power had been pursuing something | 
else, the body would have become inanimate’? ' The under; ; 

standing, though not the cause of light, in consequence p: its | 
s possesses a degree of radiance superior to 
derstanding receives the 


tween the soul and animal life, 


nearness to spirit, 
every other part of nature’? ‘ The un ec ; 
forms of things, and they are reflected upon Spi. It is 
through the operations of the understanding that eines are 
perceived.” < The understanding is without beginning, fou as 
a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding | 
contains the habits produced by fate,* Empedocles main- ond 
tained, that * not only man but brute animals-are allied-to-the 3 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites 
all animated-beingsto-itself.and _ o one another. It is there- 
fore unlawful to kill-or eat animals which are allied. to us in 
their principle of life.’ 4 
Uwe T à 1 
Having thus brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo 
sages point out three modes of religion, the lowest of which 
- relates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which will be he 
a religious mind, and a portion of merit and happiness. If | 
these religious works are splendid, a residence with the gods is 
promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 
promised to which are comprized in a dwelling near God ina 
future state. But that which these sages most exalted wasthe — ^ 
pursuit of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, 
and abstraction of mind. The fruit promised to this ab- 
straction is liberation or absorption. On these subjects ‘we 


. have the following opinions: * Future happiness is to be ob- E2 
P Goutümü, page 230. 3 Pütünjülee, page 223. t Küpilü, 
page 151. s Küpilii, page 145. 
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tained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by touch- 
ing it, by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet, or in its 
presence, bowing to it, serving it from affection, &c.t ‘Those 
ceremonies by which the knowledge of the divine nature is ob- 
tained, and by which all evil is for ever removed, we call 
religion.""—‘ Perform the appois ited ceremonies for subduing 
the passions; listen to discourses on the divine nature, 
' fix the mind unwaveringly on God, purify the body by incan- 

tations and other ceremonies, and persuade thyself that thou 
and the deity are one.* < The inferior fruit following works 
is happiness with the gods." : Ashwülayünü and Védü-Vasü, 
however, protest against the performance of works for the 
sake of reward: the former says, ‘It is improper to seek for a. 
tecompense for works; and the latter says, ‘ Works are not to 
be considered as 2 bargain.’ Other philosophers, and among 
them Shünküracharyü, are opposed to all works: the latter 
says, ‘ Works as wholly excluded, and knowledge alone, 
realizing every thing as Briimhti, procures liberation."—In di- 
rect opposition to this, Gürgü says, * The man who is animated 
by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he embraces, will ob- 
tain final emancipation.’ Narüdü suggests another way to 
beatitude: * Reliance on a religious guide, singing the praises 
of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness.^ All these 
philosophers agreed with Shütatüpü, * That the candidate for 
future bliss must renounce the indulgence of the pusiste 


Although many things are fone in the philosophical writings 
of the Hindoos favourable to the practice of religious cere- 
monies and to devotion, yet the ancient system, it is evident, 
strongly recommended abstraction and the practice of those 
austerities which were intended to annihilate the passions. In 
this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered as 
the most effective agent, united to bodily dusterities. On this 


. t Jümüdügnee, page 43. _ u Künadü, page 270. x Ugüstyit, 
page,33, y VéQü-Vasü, page 177: * Page 179. 2 Page 41, 
1 ` b Page 16. * Page 28; 
VOL. IV. D 
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subject Küpilü thus speaks : * We call that discriminating 
wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according ed 
their different natures: the immateriality of the one froimthe 
materiality’ of the other, the good of the one from de evil of 
the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of te 
other. ` * Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimina- 
tion. ‘ Every one through visible objects knows something wi 
God, but abstract ideas of Gód none possess, except as dis 
crimination is acquired.’ < Discrimination, seeing it prevents 
false ideas, is the cause of liberation. The reader will pér- 
ceive that this discrimination was to be-connected with yogt, 
which is thus- described : * The restraining of the mind, and 
confining it to internal motions, is called yogu.’ “Of the : 
eight parts of yogü, the first five serve the purpose of sub- Ñ 
duing the passions.” “ When the yogēē renounces all assist- 

ance from the understanding, and remains without the exer- 

cise of thought, he is identified with Brümhiü, and remains as ° 


the pure glass when the shadow has left it.“ "The exalted x 


XXXIV 


powers possessed by the yoge@ are thus mentioned by Pütün- 

julee: “The yogéé will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 

conversation of celestial choirs. He will have the perception 

of their touch in their passage through the air.’ ‘ The yogee 

is able to trace the progress of intellect through the senses, 

and the path of the animal spirit through the nerves. He is 

able to entera dead or a living body by the path of the senses, x 

andin thisbody to actas though it were his own.” The happy state 

of stoicism to which he is raised is thus described by Küpilü : 

‘Toa yogee, in whose mind all things are identified as spirit, 

what isinfatuation ? what is grief? He sees all things as one: he 

is destitute of affections; he neither rejoices in good, nor is 
_ offended with evil.”i “A wise man sees so many false things in 


3 Kopilü, pages 124, 126, and 152. — * Pütünjülee, page 209. t Véda- E 3 
Vasü, page 196. _ 8 Pythagoras is said to have been permitted = 
to hear thé celestial music of the sphere. ===- >» Page 215. š 
à Zeno imagined-his wise man void of all passions and emotions, and capa- 
ble of being happy in the midst of-torture—Plato says, “Theoretical phi- $ | 
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those which are called true, so many disgusting things in those 
which are called pleasant, and so much misery in what is called 
happinéss, that he turns away with disgust.’ “ He who in the 
hody has obtained liberation, is of no cast, of no sect, of no 
order, attends to no duties, adheres to no shastrüs, to no for- 
mulas, to no works of merit; heis beyond the reach of speech; 
he remains at a distance from all secular concerns; he has re- 
nounced the love and the knowledge of sensible objects; He is 
glorious as the:autumnal. sky; he flatters none, he honours 
fone, he is not worshipped, he worships none; whether he 
practises and follows the customs [of his country] or not, this 
is his character.^ Still Pütünjülee admits the possibility of 
this abstraction being broken: ‘If the gods succeed in ex- 
citing desire. in the mind of the yogéé, he will be thrown back 
to all.the evils of future transmigrations,’! 


On the subject. of death, these philosophers entertained na 
idea. either just or solemn. Slioonii-Shéphii says, * Material 


* things undergo no real change ; birth and death are only ap- 


pearances.^ | Goutümü says, ‘Some affirm, that death is to 
be identified with the completion of those enjoyments or suffer- 
ings which result from accountability for the actions performed 


in preceding births. Others call the dissolution of the union . 
between the soul and the body, death; and others contend 


thàt.death is merely the dissolution of the body." ` Künadü 


expresses similar. ideas in these words: * Religion and irre- à 


ligion, ¿at birth, taking the form of the understanding, the 
body; and the senses, become united to them, and the disso- 
lution of this union is death.'e 


On transmigration these philosophers. thus speak : < The im- 
press of actions [ite mark of merit or demerit left on the 


obli eee a contemplative life, in, which. the mind; Eocripied on 
“meditations” purely, intellectual, acquires a resemblance. to the divinity.’ 
3 ‘Kopi, ‘page 169, 170. 1 Page 217. m Page 42. ™ Page 


241.- ° Page 282. +: 
2 p 2 
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mind by actions] is to be attributed to illusion. Actions pet 
formed under the influence of illusion are followed by eight 
millions of births.’ ‘He who at death loses the human form, 
ba the impressions received in the human state ; but yen 
he is born again as a man, all the impressions of humanity 
«tis the thirst-producing seed of desire that 


are revived.'"— 
c Passion is the chief cause of re- 


gives birth to creatures.’ 
production." < The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance; 
selfishness, passion, “hatred, and fear, which. spring from the 
actions of former births, at the moment of a.person’s birth 
become assistants to actions : the existence of pride, passion, 


or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with earthly at-. 


tachment. Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, 
become that upon which the mind is steadfastly fixed.’ The 
Pythagoreans taught, that “after the rational mind. is freed 
from the chains of the body, it assumes an ethereal vehicle, 
and passes into the regions of the dead, where it remains till 
itis sent back to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other 
body, brutal or human, -These ideas were the foundation of 
their abstinence from animal food, and of the exclusion of 
animal sacrifices from. their, religious ceremonies. “The ra- 
tional soul,’ adds Pythagoras, ‘is a demon sprung from the di- 
vine soul of the world, and sent down into the body as a 
punishment for its crimes in a former state.’ 


_ Liberation, ot absorption, was thus treated of by the Hin- 
doo sages: ‘Emancipation consists in the extinction of all 
sorrow." < Future happiness consists in being absorbed in that 
God who is a sea of joy."—* Exemption: from future birth can 
be obtained only by a person’s freeing himself from all attach- 
ment to sensible objects? < Discriminating. wisdom produces 
emancipation.: ‘The Vedantă teaches, that discriminatin 

wisdom produces absorption into Brümhü ; the Sankhyi p 


P Pütünjülee, pages 207, 219, ` < Pages 122, 128. |". Tie Souls," 
S > 


sa , “are into t 1 
xe Plato, * are sent down into the human body as into a sepulchre or pri 
son, * Goutiimit, page 9. D. 


* Vüshisht'hii, page 22. 
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"absorption into life." < E aad is to: be obtained by 

- perfect abstraction of mind.’x—‘ Liberation is to be obtained 
“only by divine wisdom, which, however, cannot exist in the 
mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of out- 
ward things by meditation on the one Brümhü. In this man- 
ner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily state.7— 
* By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and 
a hermit, a person will obtain absorption.” ‘The practice of 
ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary to pro- , 
cure liberation.* < Absorption will immediately succeed 
the removal of mistake respecting matter, or the value of 

. material things." Pythagoras thought, that the soul after 
successive purgations would return to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded:— Chrysippus and Cleanthes taught, 
that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and in 
him lose their separate existence. Jümüdügnee, a Hindoo 
sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction of all iden- 
tity of existence in a future state: * The idea of losing a dis- 
tinct existence by absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is 
abhorrent: it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but no 
one wishes to be the sweetmeat itself.’ 


The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the disso- 
lution of the universe, or in what the Greeks called the perio- 
dical revolution-of nature, or the Platonic or “great y year., 
Kopilti and others clearly taught that the world would” Be dis- 
solved: Kopilü says, ‘That in which the world will be ab- 
sorbed is called by some crude matter, by others illusion, and 
by others atoms."—Zeno says, * At this period, all material 
forms'are lost in one chaotic mass; all animated nature is re- è I 
denn to the deity,” and nature ag gain exists in its original fo form | 


5 üpilü, page 126. ‘It is only, says Plato, * by disengaging itself š } 
from all animal passions that the soul of man can be prepared to return to f 


its original habitation.’ | x Pütünjülee, page 10. 7 Védü-Vasü, 
page lsi. — - z Joiminee, page 16. 2 Bhrigoo, page 23, I 
b Vrihúspütee, page 25. * Page 43. d Page 150. | 
D3 : | 
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„as one whole, consisting. of God. and. matter. From this chao- . 
however, it again emerges, by. the energy- of the 
Efficient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of 
regulated nature, are renewed, to be dissolved 2m renewed 
in endless succéssion. The Egyptians ‘conceived. that the ` : 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all 
things are restored to their original form, to pass again through 
a similar succession of changes.—Joiminee, on the other 
hand, maintains, that * The doctrine of the total: dissolution | 
of the universe is not just. ‘The world had no beginning, 

and will have no end : as long as there are works, there must 

be birth, and a world like the present as a theatre on which 

they may be performed, and the effects passed through.“ Gou- 4 
tümü, Dükshü, and others, taught that some parts of the uni. 
verse, or of the order of things, were eternal: among these 
they included space, time, the védü, the animal soul, the 
primary atoms, &c. 


tic state, 


‘Having thus carried this summary through the most dis- 
tinguished parts of the Hindoo philosophy, ‘the reader may be 
anxious to know how far. these philosophers, thus incessantly 
contradicting each other, were persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines they taught: Gouttimti says, ‘Evidence of the 
truth of things is to be obtained through the senses, by in- 
ference, by comparison, and by sensible signs or words." 
Joiminee says, ‘ Truth is capable of the clearest demonstra- 
tion, without the possibility of mistake," while Katyayüni 
maintains, *that nothing is certain but existence and non-ex- 
istence ;k and Goutŭmŭ adds, * God has placed in our nature 
a disposition to err.” Arcesilaus taught * that every thing 
is uncertain to the human understanding.’ Protagoras is said 
to have taught, “that contradictory arguments may be advanced 
niue Page 15, f Diczarchus maintained that the human race always 


existed.—Pherecydes was of opinion that Jupiter, duration, 


werecternal, —. E Page 291. d a 


^ Page 6. _ i Page 15 
X Page 37. ! Page 243. EIE 
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upon every subject; that all natural objects are perpetually 
varying; that the senses convey different reports to dif- 
ferent persons, and even to the same person at different times.’ 
The Pyrrhonists maintained, that the inferences which philo- 
sophers have drawn from the reports of the senses are doubtful, 
and that any general comparison drawn from appearances 
may be overturned by reasonings equally SERINE with those 
by which it is supported. 


From all these quotations the reader will perceive ‘such an 
agreement between the philosophical systems of all the ancients 
as may well excite the highest astonishment. ‘The Greek and 
Hindoo sages, it might be supposed, lived in one age and | 


$ country, imbibing the principles of each other by continual 
inter course, 


There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed | 
in these remarks: for instance, the Pythagoreans taught, that | 
after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aeriel vehicle: this vehicle the Hindoos call'a pré- 
tù shtireérti ;—Pythagoras thought with the védü; that he 

| . . could cure diseases by incantations ;— Epicurus was of opinion 
that the earth was in form a circular plain, and that a vast 
ocean surrounded the habitable world ;—both the Greek and | 
Hindoo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular | 
opinions and worship; the subjects controverted amongst | 
them were substantially the same ;—their modes of discussion ' | 
were the same; their dress and manners were very similar, of 

‘which Diogenes may afford an example : this sage;-it-is said, 

wore a coarse cloak, carried a-wallet anda a staff, and-made the 
*porticos and other public places “his habitation. 


But after all these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and 

Hindoo; that ever were sent down to earth, how deplorable 

‘that, on subjects so infinitely important to man, the results 

4 should have been so painfully uncertain; and how irresistibly 
D4 
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doctrine, that human wisdom | 
he promised assistance from™ 


xl 


are we brought to the scripture 
is utterly insufficient, without t romised ; 
above, to lead us into the path of truth, especially as it re- a 


spects the knowledge of the divine nature and will. 


"The author thinks he cannot conclude this part of the intro- Í 
ductory chapter better, than by inserting from Parthelemy, a j 
short but very animated description of the clashing opinions of 


the Greeks — 


« I one day fourid in the portico of Jupiter some Athenians: 
` «engaged in philosophical discussions. No, sorrowfully ex- 
« claimed an old disciple of Heraclitus; I can never contem- 
€“ plate nature without a secret horror. Allliving creatures are 
only in astate of war or ruin; the inhabitants of the air, the 
“e waters, and the earth, are endowed with force or cunning / 
‘© only for the purpose of persecution and destruction: I my- 
AL self murder and devour the animal which I have fed with my 
e own hands, until I shall be devoured in my turn by vile 
At insects, : 
b: : š 


L 
— ciim 


i “T 6x my attention on more pleasing objects, replied a ` X 
E young follower of Democritus. | The flow and ebb of gene- | 
= rations. afflicts me no more than the periodical sncceestoh of 
“the waves of the ocean, or of the leaves of trees." What 
““ matters it that such and such individuals appear or disappear? 
is The earth is a theatre changing its scenery every moment Ai 
mE it not annually clothed with new. flowers and new fruits? x 
“The atoms of which I am composed will one day re-unite 
“after their separation, and I shall revive in another form.^ | 


" OME ! said a third, ‘the degree of love or: hatred; o joy 
s or grief with which we are affected, has but.too much iñflu- 


" Mi cm ex l ; Y 3357) 
a fes sa Ae Serm. 96. p. 528. Simonid. ap. eund. n 530 
:* Plin. Hist. Nat, lib, Z;cap. 55. t. i. . Hi supa aby ra 
1195, ; p. 95. t. i, p, 411. Precyapist Philos, t. i, p. 
id del 
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On the HINDOO PHILOSOPHY. xli 
** ence on our judgments.? When Sick, I see nothing in nature 
“but a system of destruction ; ` but when in health, I behold 
“ only a system of reproduction. 


_ It is in reality both, observed a fourth: when the universe 
** emerged from chaos, intelligent beings had reason to flatter 
“ themselves that the Supreme Wisdom would deign to unveil 
“ to them-the motive of their existence ; but this secret he re- 
* served to himself alone, and, addressing himself to second 
* causes, pronounced only these two words: Destroy; repro- 
« duce :? words which have for ever fixed the destiny of the 
“ world; 


“ T know not, resumed the first, whether i it be for their diyer- 
* sion, or with a serious design, that the gods have formed 
“us; but this I know, that it is the greatest of misfortunes 
* to be born, and the greatest happiness to die. Life, said ` 
« Pindar, is but the dream of a shadow :* a sublime i image, 
*t and which’ depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of 
«man. Life, said Socrates, should only be meditation on 
« death : a singular paradox, to suppose that we are compelled 
“ to live only to learn to die. Man is born, lives, and dies, in 
«the same instant ; and in that instant, so fugitive, what a 
oc complication of sufferings! His entrance into life-is pro- 
** claimed by cries and tears; in infancy and adolescence come 
« masters to tyrannise over him, a and duties which exhaust his 
“ strength ; ; next follows a terrific succession of arduous la- 
i bours, o overwhelming cares, bitter affliction, and conflicts of 
«t every kind; and all this is terminated by an old age which 
. & renders him an object of contempt, and a tomb that consigns 


© Aristot. de Rhet. lib. 1. caps 2. t. ii. p. 515. r Æsop. ap. Stob. 
serm. 103. p. 564. a Plat. de Leg. lib. 1. t. ii. p. 644. * Sophocl. 
jn GEdip. Colon. v. 1269. Bacchyl. et alii ap, Stob. serm. 96. p. 530 et 531. 
Cicer. Tuscul. lib, 1. cap. 48. t. ii. p. 273. ° Pind. i in Pythic. od. 8, v. 
136. * Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 64 et 67. Id ap. Colem. Alexand, Stro- 
mat. ib. 5. p. 686° v Sophocl. in CEdip. Colon. v. 1290. Axioch, 


ap. Plat. t, iii. p. 366, Teles. ap. Stob. ap. 535. 
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«him to oblivion. You have but to study him. His virtues 
«© gre only the barter for his vices : r 
< only to obey the otherx If he avails not himself of his expe- 
& rience, he is a child beginning every day to live: if he makes 
« use of it, he is an old man who has lived only too long. E 
** possesses two signal advantages over other animals, foresight 
*t and hope. What has Nature done? She has cruelly impoi- 
«t soned them with fear. What a void in every thing he does! 
«t What varieties and incongruities in all his. propensities and 


“t projects! I would ask you, What is man? 


«J will tell you, answered a giddy youth who entered at the 
tt moment. Then drawing from under his robe a little figure 
t ofwood or paste-board, of which the limbs might be moved 
« by certain strings that he stretched and relaxed at pleasure” 
í These threads, said he, are the passions, which hurry us 
«¢ sometimes to the one side and sometimes to the other." This 
ftis all I know of the matter; and having so said, he imme- 
“t diately walked away. 


** Our life; said a disciple of Plato, is at once-a comedy and 
* tragedy; in the former point of'view it can have no other 
“plot than our folly, nor in the latter any catastrophe but 
“€ death; ‘and as it partakes of the nature of both these dramas, 
i6 it is interspersed with pleasures and with pains: 
{The conversation was perpetually varying, One denied 
{the sexistence of motion; another that of the objects by 
“which we appear surrounded. Every thing external, said 
+{.they,, is.only deceitand. falsehood ; every thing internal only 
€ error and illusion, Our Senses, our passions, and reason, lead 
“us astray ; sciences, or rather idle opinions, force us from the 


ARMIS B ; 
X iuo in Phiedon. t. i.p. 69. `> Herodot, lib. 2. cap.48. Lib, de Mund, 
ap. Aristot. cap. 6. t. i; p.6ll. Lucian. de Dea Syr. cap. 16. t. iii. p.463. 


Apul. de Mund, & Z Plat. de Leg. lib. ii 
AED iMi BF the . de lib. 1, t. ii. p. 644. i 
Phileb, t. ii, p. 50. 5 2: ad 
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On the HINDOO PHILOSOPHY. xliii 


‘repose of ignorance to abandon us to all the torment of uncer- 
* tainty ; and the pleasures of the mind have contrasts a thou- 
‘ sand times more painful than those of the senses: 


* Tventured to speak. Men, said I, aré becoming more and 


-“ more enlightened. May we not presume that, after exhaust- 


** ing all their errors, they will at length discover the secret of 
** those mysteries which occasion them such anxiety ?—And do 
“ you know what happens then? answered some one. "When 
* this secret is on the point of being discovered, nature is sud- 
** denly attacked with some. dreadful disease. ‘A deluge ora 
“ conflagration destroys the nations, with all the monuments 
of their intelligence and vanity. These fearful calamities 
* have ‘often desolated our globe. The torch of science has 


- been more than once extinguished and rekindled. At each 


“revolution, a few individuals who have escaped by accident 
** re-unite the thread of generations ; and behold a new race of 
*€ wretches laboriously employed for a long series of ages in 
** forming themselves into societies, making laws, inventing arts, 
** and bringing their discoveries to perfection, till-a new catas- 
** troplie-swallows them up likewise; in the gulf of oblivion ! 


« Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me so ex- 

“ traordinary and novel, I precipitately left the portico, and, 

« without knowing whither I directed my steps, presently found 

« myself on the banks of the Ilyssus. - My mind was violently 

‘agitated with the most nielancholy-and afflicting reflections. 

“ Was it to acquire such odious knowlédge, then, that I-had 

tt quitted my country and relations! And do all the efforts of 

«human understanding only serve to shew us that we are the 

‘éc most miserable of beings! But whence happens it that these 
~ beings exist? Whence does it happen that they perish? 
* What mean those periodical changes which eternally take 

b Plat. in Tim. t. iii, p. 22. “Aristot. Meteor. lib. 2. cap. 14. t. 1. p. 548. 


Polyb. lib. 6. p. 453. Heraclit: ap. Clem. Alex. lib. 5. p.711. Not. Potter, 
ibid, © Aristot, Metaph; lib. 14. cap. 8, t. ii, p. 1003. E 
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? For whom is this dreadful 
gods, who have no néed of 
am I myself 


*€ place on the theatre of the world 
«« spectacle intended ? Is it for the 
sit i$ it for men, who are itsvictims? And why 
“compelled to acta part on this stage? Why was I drawn 
* from non-entity without my knowledge, and rendered wretch- 
eed without being asked whether I consented to be so? Iin- 
«t terrogate the heavens, the earth, and the whole universe. 
+e What answer can they give? They silently execute orders 
«without any knowledge of their motives. I question the 
“gages: cruel men! They have answered me. They have 
«taught me to know myself! They have stripped me of all the 
«claims I had to my own esteem! Already I am unjust to- 
‘wards the gods, and ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous 
© towards men ! š š 

22To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does a heated 
* jmagination transport us! Ata single glance I had run over 
“ al] the consequences of these fatal opinions ; the slightest ap- 
*;pearances were become to me realities ; the most groundless 
apprehensions were converted into torments : my ideas, like 
“frightful phantoms, maintained a conflict in my mind with 
“ the violence of contending waves agitated’ by the tempest. 


Y 


"is In the midst of tliis storm of warring passions I had thrown 


“* myself, without perceiving it, at the foot of a plane tree, un- 
“€ der which Socrates used sometimes to converse with his dis- 
«ciples.4 The recollection of this wise and happy man served 


sonly to increase my anxiety and delirium. I called on him 


‘aloud, and bathed with my tears the spot where he had once 
*' sitten, when I discovered at: a distance Phocus, the son of 
** Phocion, and Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias;: accompanied 
by some young men of my acquaintance. Thad barely time 


‘to recover the use‘of my senses before they approached; and 


*- obliged me to follow them." 


oa’ Flat. in Phaedr. t di.p.229. — © Plut, in Phoe. t. it p. 744.e1.750, . - 


D 
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The Hindoo at the hour of death finds nothing to support 
him in the system of philosophy and idolatry in which he-has 
been educated ; he is not an ascetic who has spent his days in 
a forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and there- 
fore he has no hopes of absorption. He has performed no 
splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situation 
in the heavens of the gods. He has been the slave of his pas- 
sions and of the world, and therefore some dreadful place of 
torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only 
prospect.—However awful it may be, the author has been sur- 
prized to find that the Hindoos at large have no expectation 
whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that -conti- 
nuance in a state of bodily existence is of itself a certain mark 


that further transmigrations await them. They say, that while s 


they are united to a body full of wants, they must necessarily sin 
to meet these wants; that is, worldly anxiety cannot be shaken 
off, and that therefore it is in vain to think of heaven. 


All this load of.ceremonies—all these services to spiritual 
guides and bramhüns—these constant ablutions—these endless 
repetitions of the name of God—these pilgrimages—these of- 
ferings for the emancipation of the dead—all is come to this: 
at death the man is only a log of wood which Yümü is going to 
throw upon the fire ; or he is an ill-fated spark of the ethereal 
flame become impure by its connection with matter, a connec- 
tion which. it never sought, and separation from which it can 
never obtain till thoroughly emancipated from all material: in- 
fluence; but in endeavours to do which (and these depending 
not on its free agency but on the complexion of former actions) 
no aid from above is promised. So that in the origin of his 
mortal existence, in its continuance, and in its close, the Hin- 
doo-supposes himself to be urged on by a fate not to bechanged 
or resisted ; that therefore all repentance, all efforts, are use- 
Jess ;—when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but ne- 
ver till.then. While he retains these ideas, therefore, a Hindoo 
can never avail himself of the help and consolation held out to 
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xlvi 
him by divine Revelation. It is of no avail to invite a man, un- 
less his views can be changed, to the use of prayer, who firmly 
believes that an almost endless succession of transmigrations 
inevitably await him, and that in these states he must expiate 
by his own sufferings every atom and tinge of his offences. 
Such a Hindoo can have no idea that the Almighty is accessible ; 
that he « waits to be gracious;" that “< this is the accepted 
time and the day of salvation ;": that “if the wicked forsake his 
way, the Lord will abundantly pardon ;” and that “ whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.”—O horrid 
system ! O deplorable infatuation! Never was there à people 
more ardent, more industrious, more persevering in the pursuit 
of secular schemes. Never was there a people reduced to so 
fatal an apathy respecting eternal redemption, an apathy brought 
“on by belief in doctrines having for their basis an unchanging 
necessity, without beginning and without end. i 


^ 
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Onthe HINDOO PHILOSOPHY. xlvii 


ww 


THE author would recommend, that a SocizTY should be form- 
ed, either in Calcutta or London, for improving our knowledge 
of the History, Literature, and Mythology, of the Hindoos ;— 
that, after collecting sufficient funds, this Society should pur- 
chase an estate, and erect a Pantheon which should receive the 

À š images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in'marble—a 
Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a Library to | 
perpetuate its literature, Sauitable rooms for the accommoda- H 
tion of the officers of tlie society, its committees, and members, 
would of necessity be added. To such a Society he would ven- 
ture to recommend, that they should employ individuals in 
translations from the Süngskritii, and offer suitable rewards for 


the best translations of the most-important Hindoo works. On 
some accounts, the metropolis of British India appears to be 
most eligible for this design, though such an institution might, 
the author conceives, do the highest honour to the capitalof - qI 
Britain, crowded as it is already with almost evëry thing great 
and noble.—The author recommends an Institution of this na- 
ture from the fear that no Society now existing, that no indi- ` 
vidual exertions, will ever meet the object, and that, if (which 
may Providence prevent), at any future period, amidst the aw- 
fully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid suc- 
cession, India should be torn from Britain, and fall again under 
the power of some Asiatic or any other despotism, we should 
still have the most interesting monuments of her former great- 
néss, and the most splendid trophies of the glory of the British 
name in India. Another argument urging us to the formation 
+ ; ` of such a Society is, that the ancient writings and the monu- 
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ments of the Hindoo 
more difficult of acquisit 
Should the funds of the Society be ample, 
would pour in daily into the Library, and scarce monuments 


into the Museum, from all parts of India. And if it were formed 
in London, how interesting would a visit to such an establish- 
ment prove to all England, and.to all foreignérs visiting it, and ` 
how would it heighten the glory of our own country! And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, 
European and native, and indeed from all parts of the world, be 
drawn to it; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos to a 
people by whom they were thus honoured. By the employment 
of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured monuments 
of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried down to the i 
latest posterity. ` 


s are daily becoming more scarce, and 


ion: they will soon itrecoverably perish. 
literary treasures - 


Wearing Sif ear 


E 
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HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND RELIGION 1 


THE HINDOOS.: 


Parr Ifl. 


Literature. 


— 


Cuar. I.—Secr. I. XC | 


OF THE HINDOO PHILOSOPHERS, AND THEIR OPINIONS. 
Swayimbhoovit, or Minoo. 


"T HIS sage is known in the pooraniis as the son of Brüm- : 
ha, and one of the progenitors of mankind. He is also ° | i 
complimented as the preserver of the védus at the time of E 
the Hindoo deluge, and as having given an abstract of n 
~: the contents of these books in the work known by his 
name, and translated by Sir William Jones. It does not . 
appear improbable, that during the life of Münoo, cer- 
tain works were written, perhaps from tradition, which, -| 
after many additions, were called the oédë or shrootee, 
« that which has been heard.” Pérhaps Miinoo bimself, 
and Ulürkü and Markündéyü,; are to be considered as 
the compilers, from tradition, of what then existed of 
these books; for, we are not to suppose that the védiis i 
were all compiled at one period. l | 
a See page 3, vol. iii. ; : 1 
i 
j 


` 


VOL. IV. B 


* 
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Fj Í 
SECT. II.— Kpil&. 


This sage, the grandson of Miinoo,was the founder of 
the Sankhyti seot, the author of the original aphorisms to 
which the sect appeals, and is mentioned in several works 
as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things 
past, present, and to come, and, in fact, as able to accom- 
plish whatever he wished? The Shréé-bhagtiviitii speaks 
of him as an incarnation of Vishnoo, and declares, that 
his appearance on earth was to lead mankind to future 
happiness, by teaching the doctrines of that school of 
philosophy of which he was the founder. The Püdmü 
pooranti says, that his father, Kürmidii, was one of the 
progenitors of mankind; that his mother, Dévü-hootee, 
was the daughter of Swayiimbhoovit; that Küpilü was 
born at Pooskürii, and lived at Giinga-sagiirii, and that 
he was of a dark complexion, and wore yellow garments. 
—The Kiipilii stinghita is ascribed to his pen. . 


Küpili's opinions appear to approach very near to 
Bouddhism : he taught, that God exists in a state wholly 
distinct from the universe, as the water on the leaf of the 
water-lily ; or, to speak more plainly, that his nature and 
existence are inscrutable; that he has nothing to do with 
creatures, nor they with him. In some parts of his wri- 
tings, he denies the divine existence altogether; and, in- 

. deed, one of his aphorisms is, “ There is no God.” He 
EN x x e er nature, as being possessed di 
s Se. AT uc Vie me to divine wisdom, to | 
un depa Hs 1 ai EE E vatu NaS 1 
NE , MR , destitute cof life, and liable to ! 

ssoiution. ply to the question, how that which is 


` 


b š 
> He is said to have reduced to ashes the 60,000 sons of king Sagürü Á 
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destitute of life can give rise to creatures, he referred to 
the spider's web, spun from iis own bowels, to the fall of 
inanimate bodies, to the production of mit in the udder 
ofthe cow, &c. He considered nature a$ the root or ori- 
gin of the universe, because every thing proceeded from 
it, or was to he traced to it; and that beyond it nothing 
was discoverable. Nature, he sid, was indescribable, be- 
cause none of the senses could comprehend it, and yet, 
that it was one, under different forms; as time, space, &c. 
are one, though they have many divisions ; that there was 
in nature a property which he called Greatness, from 
which arose pride, or consciousness of separate existence, 
or appropriation ;° from the latter quality, spring water, 
fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms: and he de- 
scribed these elemefits combined as forming a pattern, or 
archetype, from which the visible universe was formed." 
Pride, the primary elements, and the eleven organs, he 
taught, were not essential properties, but modifications of 
nature. 


After defining the powers of the human mind, and the 
members of the body, he spoke of an undefined power, 
inherent in the different parts of the human system, and 
necessary to their effective use, which he called an ema~ 
nation from nature. He considered man as composed of 
matter and spirit, and affirmed, that the active power en- 
joys or suffers, but remains wholly separate from the pas- 
sive power, as a mere spectator of its operations, or as a 


- 

© The bramhüns explain this, as the desire to increase, or to become great, 
or to possess. 
“wee Intellgible numbers," said Pythagoras, * are those which subsisted 
in the divine mind before all things, from which every thing hath received 
its form, and which always remain immutably the same. It is the model, 
or archetype, after which the world, in all its parts, is framed.” : 

»2 
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i assiv a lump of 
person blind. He compared the passive to a iU Un 
inanimate matter, and yet affirmed that nature was the 
source of life. 

C ja t ^ y 1 "PIU Wd 1 > 

Kiipilii further taught, that we derive our proofs of the 

ruth of facts from the senses, from inference, and from 

2 1 

testimony, or revelation ; that we know nothing of God 

but by inference. He made no distinction between the | 

soul and the animal spirit, but declared, that when the T 

: T x. y I| 

soul became united to matter, it was absorbed in animal 

cares and pleasures? He said, happiness arises from the | 

asa : | 

quality leading to truth; that the quality giving rise to | 
à 3 : a 3 1 

activity or restlessness, inclines the person to seek his 1 

i 

Ñ 


— 


happiness among the objects of sense, and produces sor- 
row, and from that leading to darkness, insensibility. 
The first quality led to emancipation; the second, to tem- 


porary bappiness in the heavens of the gods, and the 
third, to misery. Exemption from future birth can be 
obtained only by a person's entirely freeing himself from 
all attachment to sensible objects Space, he taught, 
arose from sound ; air, from sound and contact ; five, from 
sound, contact, and colour; water, from sound, contact, 


Meere Thon ey A 


* * Plato appears to have taught, that the soul of man is derived by ema- 
nation from God ; but that this emanation was not immediate, but through 
the iptervention of the soul of the world, which was itself debased by some "= 
material admixture ; and consequently, that the hnman soul, receding far- ES 
ther from the first intelligence, is inferior in perfection to the soul of the 


m — -—— 


world. The relation which the human soul, in its original constitution; 
~ bears to matter, Plato appears to have considered as the source of moral evil. 
Since the soul of the world, by partaking of matter, has within itself the 


seeds of evil, he inferred, that this must be the case still more with respect 
to the soul of man.” : " 


š f The Stoics taught, that “ the sum of a man's duty with respect to him- 
self, is, to subdue his passions; and that in proportion as we approach to- 
wards a state of apathy, we advance towards perfection.” 
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colour, and flavour; earth, from sound, contact, colour, 
flavour, and odour. 


SECT. III.—Goutim i. 


This is the founder of the Noiyayikt sect. From the 

| ftamay nii, and the pooraniís, we learn, that he was born 
at Himalityii, about the time of Ramii, that is, at the 
commencement of the tréta yoogii ; that his father’s name 
was Déérghti-ttima; that he married Ühilya, the daugh- 
ter of Briimha, and afterwards cursed her for criminal 
conversation with Indrii, the king of the gods; that his 
dress was that of a very austere ascetic, and that all his 
hair had fallen from his body, through age, and exposure 
to the elements. His son, Shiitaniindii, was priest to Jit- 
ntikti, king of Mithila, the father of Secta. From this 
account, we see what little reliance can be placed on the 
poorauüs: these works assure us, that Goutiimt, though 
he lived in the second, or silver age, married a daughter 
of Brtimha; but they meet the objection arising from 
this anachronism, by affirming, that all the sages live 
through the four yoogiís. According to the same autho- 
rity, Goutiimt lived as an ascetic, first, at Prtiyagit; next 
in a forest at Mithila, and that, after the repudiation of 
his wife, he retired to mount Himalityit. His chief dis- 
ciples were Kanayiinii and Jabalee; to the former of 


whom is attributed a chapter of the rig védti, which goes 

by his name ; and the latter was a student with Goutümu 

at the time Rami retired from the court of his father, and 

became an ascetic; he was sent by Goutiimi to forbid 

Ramü's embracing such a life. 

Goutiimti wrote a work called Nayti, the aphorisms . 

of which are still preserved, though not much studied. 

BS 
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He also wrote the law treatise which bears his name. 
He was followed by Vatsyaytinti, who wrote a comment 
on the Nayi At the close of the dwapiirii yoogií, Ga- 
lüvii OMS comment on both these writers, and, during 
the time of the Bouddhii kings, Oodüyünacharyit is said 
to have collected into a small treatise what had been be- 
fore written. After the death of the last writer, Bachiis- 
pütee-mishrii wrote a comment on the works of his pre- I 


decessors ; and, two or three generations afterwards, G ün- 
géshii wrote the Tiittwii-chinta-miinee, the work which is 
read now by the piindits of this school throughout Bengal. 
Numerous comments have been written on the work of 
Güngéshii, but in Bengal that of Shiromünee, the scholar N iu 
of Vasoo-dévit-sarvit-bhoumii, of Niidecya, is almost ex- | 
clusively studied.* Shiromtinee also enjoyed the instruc- | 
tions of Piikshii-dhiirti-mishrii, a learned man of Jtintikii- 
poor. "Phe famous Choitünyii was his fellow student at 
Nüdeeya. Many comments have been written on the 
work of Shiromiinee, but those of Jügüdceshü and Gù- 
dadhürü are chiefly consulted by students in Bengal. 


Goutiimti taught, that God is the Great or Excellent 
Spirit, whose nature has been defined, in various ways, 
by the philosophers of the different schools ; that evidence 
of the truth of things is to be obtained by proofs dis- 
cernible by the senses, by inference, by comparison, and 
by sensible signs, or words; and these modes of sel 
applied to things; the qualities ofthings; work, or mo- 
tion; kinds ; divisions, or parts; and absence. | In things, 


T Sas ————————— — a 


t j n 
x I ought to mention another comment scarcely less popular, that of Mü- 
s f 

Uhoora-nat'hü, one of Shiromünee's Scholars ; and a sm 
A ee cage 

ae hi-siddhama, given as the substance, or outlines of the Noiya-. > 
yik philosophy. This small work has likewise m 
whose name [ have not heard, 


all compilation by 


et with a commentator, n 
Š 
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he comprised matter," water, light, air, space, time; 
regions, ánimal spirit, the Great Spirit, and mind. Under 
the head /ight, he introduced eleven subdivisions; under 
that respecting air, nine; under spacc, six; under the 
two next heads, five each; and under the two last, eight. 
He taught, that God is capable of unity; of separation; 
of being multiplied; of assigned dimensions; that he is 
possessed of wisdom, desire, and thought. The capacities 
and feelings which he ascribed to the animal spirit, were; 
wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, anxiety, numerical 
increase, definition, separation, union, disjunction, vice; 
and virtue. To the understanding he ascribed the capa- 
city of discerning first and second causes, and the final end 
ofthings; the property of unity and numerical increase, 
definition, separation; union, disjunction, and. velocity. 
Under the head of qualities, he included colours; tastes, 
six; sorts ; kinds, two; scents, touch, numbers, measures, 

distance, union, separation, bulk, wisdom, joy, sorrow, 
desire, envy, carefulness, heaviness, liquidness, affection, 
natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By work or motion, 
he understood, ascending, descending, desiring, stretch- 
ing, going. Of sorts, he made two divisions, the great 
and the small. Under the head divisions, or parts, he 
made no separate distinctions. Under absence, he placed 
four divisions, as distance, the absence of previous ex- 
istence, destruction, non-existence. ` Under the head of 
wisdom, he made three divisions: certain knowledge, un- 
certain, and error: these he again subdivided. He like- 
wise taught his disciples, that space, time, region, ind, 
the human soul, the Great Spirit;-and. primary atoms, 

~He divided Sounds into two kinds, that of 


^ Under each of these three heads be made fourteen subdivisions. 
í «€ All bodies,” says ** Epicurus, consist of parts, of which they are coni- 
posed, and iuto which they may be resolved ; and these parts are either sim- 


BA 
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the voice, and all other sounds; and taught, that signifi- 
gutturals and palatals, proceed from those 


cant sounds, as X th 
ve a stroke in the act of pronunciation. 


parts which recei sonnin : j 
He also described sound in its formation, continuance, 
and extinction ; and declared that all sounds are to be 
-ascribed to air. Respecting colours, he opposed those 
| who maintain, that they are derived from the process 
through which things of various colours pass, as an earthen 
pot becomes red in burning, &c. He further taught, that, 
the primary,atoms excepted, all material things. were open 
to the senses; that material things were destroyed in 
three ways: first, by water, during the night of Brtimha ; 
secondly, by pestilence, famine, war, and other extraor- 
dinary methods; thirdly, when all sentient beings obtain 
absorption in Brümhü. In this manner, Goutiimü pro- 
ceeded through the divisions already mentioned, with 
their subdivisions, defining the nature of things according 
to the logical rules he prescribed to himself. 
¿ 

On the subject of creation, Goutiimti taught, that God, 
being possessed of eight qualities, or dispositions existing 
eternally within himself, manifested himself as a body of 
light ;* and that from hence the primary.atoms issued; 
that the creator next gave existence to Hirünyü-gürbhit, 
the first form or pattern of things, and, having formed 


ple atoms, are divisible by no force, and therefore must be immutable.” 

* « Witli respect to God, Pythagoras appears to have taught, that in sub- 
stance he is similar to light? <“ Accoriling to Zoroaster, the human soul is 
a particle of divine light, which will return to its source, and partake of its 
ingrate and matter is tlie last or most distant emanation from the first 
ee ane, Which, on account of its distance from the fountain of light, 
becom time aud inert, and whilst it remains in tliis state is the cause of 


will at length return to the fountain 


jr principles, or may be resolved into such. "These first principles, or sim- 


E. ^ | evils but, being gradually refined, it 
: whence it flowed.” 
E = 


` 
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vice and virtue, directed this imagined being to create 
things agreeably to this model.' After this, Hirtinyii- 
gtirbhii, in union with these qualities, taking the primary 
atoms, formed the universe; and Briimha uttered the 
védtis. According to the divine appointment, men 
are born subject to time, place, vice and virtue. 

He directed the person who wishes for supreme happi- 
ness, first, to seek wisdom, by rejecting what is doubtful ; 
by ascertaining what is capable of proof, and what is cer- 
tain, particularly respecting divine objects ; what belongs 
to the senses; to comparison; to the reason of things; 
to proofs from the nature of things; to the inseparable 
nature of things; to that which is not doubtful; to that 
which contains difficulties: to that which is capable of 
dispute; to that in the proofs of which there are faults; 
to make himself master of what is unanswerable ; to ascer- 
tain the distinctions of things ; and to learn how to expose 
errors. He must then extinguish in himself all sorrow, 
[the causes of] birth, vice, and false wisdom; he must | 
listen to discourses on God, and fix them indelibly in his 
mind; and in this manner he will obtain emancipation, 
consisting in the eternal extinction of all sorrow. 


SECT. 1V.—Pitliinjitlee. 


The Roodrü-jamülii, the Vrihtinniindee-késhwiirtt, and 
the Piidmti-pooranti, supply some information respecting 


i «€ God, that he might forma perfect world, followed that eternal pattern, 
which remains immutable.” “By ideas, Plato appears to have meant pat- 
terns, or archetypes, subsisting by themselves, as real beings, in the Divine 
Reason, as in their original and eternal region, and issuing thence to give 
form to sensible things, and to become objects of contemplation and science 
40 rational beings. It is the doctrine of the Timzus, that the Reason of 
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this sage, to whom the Patiinjiilti school of philosophy 
_ owes its origin, and who wrote a work on the civil and 

canonlaw. He is said to have been born in llavritit-vitr- 
shii, where his father Ungira and his mother Sütec re- 
sided, and that immediately on his birth he made known 
things past, present, and future. He married Loloopa, 
whom he found on the north of Sooméroo, in the hollow 
ofa vitii tree, and is said to have lived as a mendicant to 
a great age. Being insulted by the inhabitants of Bhogii- 
bhandarü, while engaged in religious austerities, he 
reduced them to ashes by fire from his mouth. 


He taught, that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man 
were distinct; that the former was free from passion, but 
not the latter; that God was possessed of form, on was 
to be seen by the yogee ; that he is placable, glorious, the 
creator, preserver, and the regenerator of all things; that 
the universe first arose from his will or command, and 
that he infused into the system a power of perpetual pro- 
gression ; that the truth of things was discoverable by the 
senses, by experience, comparison, and revelation; that 
some material things were unchangeable, and others 

` changeable; and that the latter pass through six changes, 
as birth, increase, &c.; that every thing arose from five 
elements, fire, water, &c.; that knowledge is of five sorts, 
certain, uncertain, &c.5 that there are five kinds of men: 
those who are governed by their passions, the wrathful, 
the benevolent, the pious, and those who are freed from 
worldly attachments; that emancipation is to be obtained 
by yogti, that is, by perfect abstraction of mind." 
God comprehends exemplars of all things, and that this Reason is one of the 
primary causes of things” **'Pheexemplar," says Seneca, * is not the cf- 
ficient cause of nature, but an instrument necessary to the cause.” 


^ Pythagoras taught that “ in the pursuit of wisdom, the utmost care 
must be taken to rai smi 1 n : 
Qu 9 raise the mind above the dominion of the passions, and the 


EE 
` 
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SECT. V.— Knadi. 


7 The founder of the Voishéshikti school, is to be placed 
in the same age with Goutiimti. According to the rig 
védti, he was a tall man, witha grey beard, his hair tied 
round his head like a turban, and his whole body withered 
with age and religious austerities. His father received 
the name Védii-shira, or, he who carried the védü on his 
head, on account of the great regard he shewed to these 
works. He lived as an anchorite upon mount Neeli : his 

x disciple Moodgiilit was a very learned ascetic, whose pos- 
terity became so numerous, that even to this day many 
bramhiins are known as the descendants of Moodgülii." 


he Piidmii pooranti speaks of him as a most devout 
ascetic, living on almost invisible particles of grain. 
` When his austere devotions had drawn Vishnoo from hea- 
ven, to ask him to solicit some blessing, he informed the 
god, that he had only one favour to ask, which was, that 
he might have eyes in»his feet, that he might not'stumble 
on the road, but that, even in his pilgrimages, with bis 
eyes closed, he might continue to meditate on Vishnoo. 
Kiinadii taught, that the visible form of God was light; 
that when the desire of creation arose in the divine mind, 
he first gave existence to water, and then to innumerable 


influence of sensible objects, and to disengage it from all corporeal impres- 
sions, that it may be inured to converse with itself, and to contemplate 
thi 


spirijual and divine. Contemplative wisdom cannot be completely 


attained, without a total abstraction from the ordiuary affairs of life.” 
x 


— s 


< 


n One of these descendants, Mooraree-mishrü, who died about two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, is famed as a poet; and to him are attributed 
a comment on a work of Sliavürü, one of the Meémangsa writers ; and an 
epic poem founded on the story of the Ramayünü, 


v 
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he waters like the mundane egg ; that 


worlds, floating on t H 
as contained, on which lay 


in these primeval eggs water W ; | 
Vishnoo, and from whose nayel issued a lotos, in which 


Brümha was born; that Brtimha, receiving instructions 
from God, created the world, first from his mind, and 
then with the primary atoms ; that spirit and animal life 
were separate subsistences. 

ains thenature of religion ; 


In his aphorisms, he first expl 
ts of the universe : and 


then arranges the component par 
lastly, gives a discourse on 
he divides into three heads, that God is essentially pos- 
sessed of wisdom, which, however, does not comprise 
the whole of his nature, that he is the ever blessed, and in 
all his works irresistible. Emancipation from matter, he 
held, was connected with complete deliverance from 


Sorrow. 
SECT. VI.— Védi- Vast. 


Of the birth of: this wonderful man, who divided the 
védti into distinct parts, wrote the eighteen poorantis, the 
eighteen oopti-poorantis, the Kulkee pooranii, the Müha- 
Bhagiiviitti, the Dévéé- Bhagüvütii, the Ekamrti-poorant, 
the Védantü diirshtinti, and founded the Védanti sect, 
an account is given by bimself in the Mithabhariitti: but, 
being very indelicate, it is su ppressed in this edition. Hav- 
ing been born on an island, or rathera sand bank of the ri- 
ver Ytimoona, he received the name Dwoipayünü ;. having 
resided in a forest of Viidtirees, he was called Vadü- 
rayünii, and as he arranged the védiis, he became known 
by the wae now commonly given him, Védü-Vasii- It 
is said, that he was very tall, and of a dark complexion; 
that he wore a tyger’s skin, and that his hair, tied round 


r 
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his head like a-turban, was changed into the colour 
of gold by the rays of the sun. By his wife Shookee 
~ he had one son, Shookti-dévti. 


It is said, that Védü-Vasii obtained his knowledge of 
the védiis and pooraniís by the favour of Vishnoo, with- 
out study; that he wrote the Shréé-Bhagtiviitit from the — 
instructions of Nariidii; that he communicated to Poilii, 
one of his disciples, the knowledge of the rig védti, and 
that Poilti published it to the world; that he communi- 
cated to Joiminee the samii védit, to Voishiímpayüni, 
the ytijoor védii, and to Soomiintoo, a descendant of 
Ungira, the tithtirvit védti; that he taught the poora- 
nis, and the Mithabhartitti, to Lomit-kürshünit, who be- 
came the instructor of his own son Sootií ; and that Soo- 
tă read these works to 60,000 sages in the forest Noi- 
misha. 


The opinions of this philosopher are to be seen iu the 
works of the Védantit sect. He taught, that the best 
idea we can form of God is that he is light, or glory. At 
the same time he maintained, that God was a spirit; with- 


out passions, separated from matter ; that he is pure 

wisdom and happiness ; one without a second, everlasting, 

d incomprehensible, unchangeable ; and that, after descri- 

E bing all modes of existence; he is that which is none of 
these. 2 

He taught, that the universe was formed from vacuum, 

air, fire, water, and earth ; that the world, being destitute 

of life, was liable to dissolution ; that God himself was 

the sole possessor of life, and that one spirit pervaded the — , | 

whole animated creation. 
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When the desire to produce creatures arose 1n the di- 


vine mind, God united to himself what is called shitiktee 
or energy, in which reside three qualities, leading to di- 
1 and to sensuality. The first 
om 


vine wisdom, to activity; 
thing created was vacuum, from which arose wind; fr 
wind, fire; from fire, water, and from water, earth. All 
these, at their first creation, were produced in an atomic 
form: dividing each of these into four parts, the creator 


caused to arise the first forms of things. 


He further taught, that deliverance from matter, or 
return to God, was to be obtained in the following man- 
ner: First, the devotee must read the védiis; must suffer 
no desire of advantage to mix in his religious services ; 
must renounce every thing forbidden in the shastrti ; must 
render himself pure by daily duties, duties for the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship; must ac- 
quaint himself with the unprofitableness of that which is 
fleeting, and transitory, and the value of that which is un- 
changeable; renounce all hope in present or future re- 
wards ; govern all his members; and meditate on Godin 


the forms by which he is made known. By the power of 


these meditations, the soul will leave the body through 
the basilar suture, and ascend to the heaven of Ugnee ; 
from thence, in succession, to various heavens, till, in the 
heaven of Vuroonü, obtaining a body called Ativahikti,° 
the devotee will ascend to the heaven of Briimha, and, 
after a hundred years of Briimha have expired, and this 
god is absorbed into the divine nature, the devotee will 
likewise obtain the same blessedness. This, he affirmed, 
was the method of obtaining gradual emancipation. Im- 
mediate emancipation was to be obtained only by divine 


Ee >y 


9 An erial body, 


z 


e 
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wisdom, which wisdom could not exist in the mind with- 

out wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outward 

things, by meditations on the one Brümhit: that when 
y this was done, the soul would obtain emancipation even 
in a bodily state. š 


SECT. IX.—Joiminec, 


; The founder of the MGemangsa sect, is described in the 
Skündiü pooranti as a short young man, of a light com- 
plexion, wearing the dress of a mendicant, and living at 
Neelüvütit-mooli. He was born at Dwoitit-vünit; his 
father, Shakiitaytinti, was author of a Süngskriti diction- 
ary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the Dévec- 
Dhagüvütü. 

\ 


; * Joiminee taught, that God was to be worshipped only 
| in the incantations of the védiis; that the védüs were | 
| uncreated, and contained in themselves the proofs of | 
| "their own divinity, the very words of which were un- 


I 
i 1 changeable. His reasonings on the nature of material 


; 
| 
| 


things were similar to those of Goutümü; he insisted that 
truth was capable of the clearest demonstration, without 
the possibility of mistake. He taught, that creation, 
preservation, and destruction, were regulated by the me- 
rit and demerit of works; but rejected the doctrine of 
the total destruction of the universe. He maintained, 
that the images of the gods were not real representations 
of these beings, but only given to assist the mind of the 
worshipper; that the mere forms cf worship had neither 
merit nor demerit in them; and that the promises of the 
' shastrti to persons who presented so many offerings, 
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se, were iven : rements to 
so many prayers, &e. were only given as alluret 


duty. 


He directed the person who sought final emancipation, 
afirm belief in the védiis, as well as, persuasion 


to cherish 
f religion, and the desire of being en- 


of the benefits c 
gaged in the serv ice of the gods; and then, by entering 


upon the duties of religion, and, by degrees, ascending 
_ through the states of a student, a secular, a a hermit, 
he should obtain absorption in Brümhü. 


SECT. X.— Narüd&. 


The Vrihtin-nartidecyti and the Püdmi pooraniis men- 
tion this philosopher, the son of Briimha, as having been 
born in tlie Püdmit killpit. The Shree-Bhagitviitii says, 
that on his appearance in the next, or the V ürahü külpii, 
he was born ofa female slave; that his complexion was 
light brown; that he went nearly naked; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishnoo on his forehead, and had 
the name of the same deity imprinted on his arm; that — 
he rode on the pedal with which the Hindoos cleanse 
their rice from the husk, playing on his flute; that he 
lived in a hermitage near the river Yiimoona; and had 
among his disciples the 60,000 bramhiins mentioned in. 
several poorantis as being the size of a person's thumb. 


This philosopher taught, that future happiness was to 
be obtained by reliance on a religious guide; by sing- 
ing the praises of God; and by yogti, or abstraction. 


t Next. to numbers, music had the chief place in the preparatory exer- 
cises of tlie Pythagorean school, by means of which the mind was to be 
raised abore the dominion of the passions, and inured to contemplation.” 

y E xe w iae 
m 
ro 
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which naturally sprines from the influence of this ‘star. 

The Ifindoos believe, that when Shünee is in the ninth 

stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils befal! mankind. 

à IIence, when Ramit, as an act of prowess, broke the bow 

- of Shivii, to obtain Secta in marriage, the earth fell In; 

ihe waters of the seven seas were united in one; and 

Piirtishoo-Ramti, startled at the noise of the bow, cx- 

claimed: “ Ahi! some one has placed his hand on the hood 

of the snake, or has fallen under the ninth of Shünee." f At 

present, when a person is obstinate, and will not listen to 

reason, they say of him, * Well, he has laid his hand on 

- the hood of the snake, (viz. he is embracing his own 
^ destruction ;) or, he has fallen upon Siitinee.” 


E In the former edition, the author gave a translation of 
| ; the Hindoo Atmanack, which indeed bears a strong re- 
ñ semblance to books of the same description printed in 
' England, having columns for each month, and notices 
respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the weather, &c. 
with predietions almost as marvellous as those of Francis 
Moore. Theextent of the preceding trauslations of the 
philosophieal works prevents the author from giving this 
almanack again, and as it,is superseded by subjects 
more interesting, he trusts the reader will not be dis- 
‘pleased at the omission.—The following is the intro- 
duction to the almanack inserted in the former edition : 

« Salutation to Sdoryti. In the present year 1729, Vidya- — , 
Shiromtinee, of Niivii-dwééptt, a gtiatikti, bowing at the 
Lottis-formed feet of Shrec-Krishnit, at the command of 
the most excellent of kings Girééshti-Chiindrit-Rayti, the 
raja of Ntivit-dweepit, has composed this Piinjika,° ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in the Jyotish shastrit cal- 

led Sooryü-Siddhantii." 

e The name of an almanack. This copy is comprized in sixteen leaves 
- of paper, about nine inches long and two and a. half broad, laid one upon 


1 another, with a thread drawn through the middle. The price of cach copy 
> H H à : 
H among the natives is six or eight anas. 
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ve an idea of the form 


which is continued in this me- 


may g! 


specimen 


ing 


The follow 
of the Hindoo Almanack, 


thod of arrangement throu 


gh every month : 


5 


Voishakü 36 

M ühavishoovü 

Dinümanü 31 
17 


Shükabda 


» 


Ketoo al Bood 3139B- ^31. 12) "i91. 10 psum sp 
4 E " 
Pent Mitng-vikrit Skündü. ^ Ushokastomee. ' 
3 tyagu. Shüst'htee, Boodhashtümec- 
.82 vrütü.- 
ra Wn 1 £ 4[ 2 5 5|3 6 64 7 7T 
6 pütee22| & 31 99, 6 32 25| 6 31 19} 7 29 14 
dium - 11 11 18110 5 53) 7 32 55| 317 1 
Mingit enanee 92 0 1/0 2 2|17 4 310 
Shookrü 3. m 
E A lom Dügdlia. 55 6 4 
Rahoo 26 
18 1 Boodhdüyù Prak. 
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SECT. XXXVII. The Medical Shastris. 


Sir William Jones has the following remark in his 
eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society: “ Physic 
appears in these regions to have been from time immemo- 
rial, as we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and 
Müsülmans, a mere empirical history of diseases and re- 
medies.” —The Hindoos, though they may have advanced 
farther than might have been expected in the science and 
practice of medicine, certainly come so far short of the 
comparatively perfect system of modern times, as to jus- 
tify the remark of the learned President above quoted, 
It cannot be said that their system is destitute of science, 
but still the rays shine so feebly, that the student must 
have been left greatly in the dark, both as it respects the 
nature of diseases and their proper remedies. ‘The shas- 
trtis having affirmed, that, in the human body there were 
certain defined elenents, the student inferred from hence 
that all diseases were owing to the diminution or increase 
of some one of these essential ingredients; and, to re- 
duce these elements when superabundant, and increase 
them when wanting, he had recourse to a series of medi- 
cines obtained from certain substances, or from the bark, 
the wood, the roots, the fruits, or, flowers, of different 
plants or trees, or from a course of regimen supposed to 
be suited to the circumstances of the patient. 


Though the Hindoos may formerly have had some know- 
ledge of chemistry, yet it appears to have been too slight 
to enable them to distinguish the real properties of dif- 

^ ferent substances; hence their prescriptions were neces- 
a sarily involved in much uncertainty, instead of being a 

scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 
VOL, IV. z 
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thoroughly ascertained effect. Their ignorance P 
tomy, and, in consequence; of the true doctrine o i 
circulation of the blood, &c., necessarily places their 
different remedies among the ingenious guesses of men 
very imperfectly acquainted with the business in wah 
i they are engaged. What are medicine and surgery with- 
| out chemistry and anatomy ? 

k 


< 


Respecting the treatment of fevers, dysentery, and 

other internal complaints, the Hindoo physicians profess 

| to despise the Europeans :š they charge them with des- 

i troying their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this ' 
treatment, prefer their own practice of starving away the ¢ 
fever," by denying food to the patient, and by adopting 
the most severe regimen. They confess the superiority 
of Europeans in surgery, however, in all its branches ; 

a and they condescend to borrow what they can from them 

f The following is an exact copy of a bill drawn up bya Hindoo physician 


for a patient at Serampore, in the year 1816: the duse is called Somünat'- . 
hü-rásá, and contains the following ingredients : 

i Rs. As. Ps. 

Of gold, the weight of £ of a roopee, valued at -3 8 

OF iron, @roopee, - - - - - - 


EY, wn a 


` Of brimstone and quicksilver, the yalueof - - - 
Offailver sumer esc. ccrte 


Of talk mineral, three roopees, - - - - 


Oooow 
t @ o 
ooooo00 


Of precious stones, - =- - - - 


Ov inhi, + So e i20. 59, «10 


| s In these and other complaints the great body of the people have a strong 
| aversion to the help of a European physician, and many perish through this 
prejudice. 

^ In strong fevers, tbe patient is kept fasting for twenty-one days ; that is, 
he eats merely a little parched rice. At the close of this period, if the pa- 
tient lias been able to endure such amercilessmbstinence, the strength of the 


fever is considered as broken. On the point of regimen, the Hindoos-ex- 
ceedingly blame the European practice. 
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respecting the stopping of bleeding, opening and healing 


wounds, setting broken limbs, &c. ‘They never bleed a 
patient. 


Inoculation for the small-pox seems to haye been 
known among the Hindoos from time immemorial. The 
method of introducing the virus is much the same as in 
Europe, but the incision is made just above the wrist, in 

„the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. 
‘Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but 
sometimes in riper years. Some few die after inocula- 
tion, but where the disorder is received naturally, mul- 
titudes perish. A few Hindoos do not submit to inocu- 
lation, because it has not been customary in their families. 
At the time of inoculation, and during the progress of 
-the disease, the parents daily employ a brambtin to wor- 
ship Sheetiüla, the goddess who presides over this disease. 


If empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what ean be 
expected in such a state of medical knowledge as that of 
the Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound. . Not one in a hundred of 
those who practise physic in Bengal is acquainted with 
the rules and prescriptions of the shastrü, but, possessing 
the knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder on 
regardless. how many fall victims to their incapacity ; 
and if, in any village, a person who has used their pre- 
scriptions happen to recover, though noné of the merit 
belongs to the medicine, their names become famous : the 
destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much 

` disgrace on à practitioner, as the recovery of one indivi- 

dual raises his fame. “Indeed, many a Hindoo is in the 

case of the woman who “had suffered many things of 
z 2 
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« many physicians, and spent all that she had, and was no- 
i "1. nv » À 
« thing bettered, but rather grew worse. 


The Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures alto- 
gether upon medicine. They repeat the names of their 
gods, worship them, offer the leaves of the tooliisce to the 
image of Vishnoo; repeat many charms, or wear them 
after they have been written on the bark of a tree, and 
inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some 
other metal. ‘hey also listen to parts of different shas- 
trüs, or to forms of praise to Doorga or Rami. 


The Voidytis who are intended by their parents to 
practise physic, are first taught the Stingskritti grammar, 
and after reading two or three elementary books, study 
the yoidyti shastrtis, and then learn the method of prepar- 
ing and administering medicines. 


. The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient 
without first receiving his fee, the amount of which is 
regulated by the ability of the patient: the poorest per- 
sons sometimes give as little as two-pence; but one, two, 
or five roopees, are common gifts among the middling 
ranks, A rich man pays the doctor’s travelling charges, 
his whole expenses during his stay, and now and then 
adds presents of 50, 100, or 200 roopees. On his reco- 
very, he dismisses him with presents of cloth, silks, or à 
palankeen, &c. Some rich men have given elephants, 
horses, and even estates to their physicians after recovery 


from dangerous sicknesses. To the poor, the fees of 


quacks area heavy burden. Yet it ought to be men- 


tioned-to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, 


that they give advice and medicines to all the poor who 
come for them, 


P Sex 


ta 


Py o a 
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When the Hindoo doctor goes to seea patient, he takes 
with him, wrapped up iu a cloth, a number of dozes in 
cloth or paper. He has no use for bottles, every medi- 
cine almost being in the state of powder or paste: liquide, 
when used, are made in the patient's own house. 


SECT. XXX VIIL—JVorks still extant 


Nidanii, by Madhtivti, on diseases.—Comments on 
ditto, by Nirit-singhii, Vijiiyt-ritkshitii, and Vopü-dévii. 
—Chülrü-düttit, by a person of this name, on medicines. 
—Pakavilee, on ditto.— Voidyii-jceviinii, by a person of 
this name, on ditto. —Vüngü-sénü, a similar work.— 
Bhavü-prükashii, on diseases and the materia medica.— 
Chürükü, by a person of this name, on diseases and re- 
medies.—Riisii-riitnti-stimoochtiyti, on mercurial reme- 
dies.—Rüséndrü-chintamünee, by Toontükü-nathü, a 
similar work.—Rüsü-münjürce, by Shalee-nat hii, ditto. 
—Rajü-nirghüntii, by Kashec-rajü, on the properties of 
the different articles composing the materia medica.— 
Goonü-rütnü-mala-koshi, by Narayünü-dasá, on the 
names of ditto —Lolitii-rajit, on the practice of medicine. 
—Shartingti-dhiirti, by a person of this name, a similar 
work.—-Riisii-rtitna-viiléé, by Bhiürütü, ditto.—Priiyo- 
gamritü, ditto.—Gooroo-bodhükii, by Hériümbiü-sénii, 

i The names of sixteen original medical writers are given in the Mar- 
kündéyü pooranü, viz. Dhünwüntüree, who wrote the Chikitsa-tütwü-vig- 
nanü; Divodasü, tlie Chikitsa-dürshünü s Kasliec-rajü, the Chikitsa-kou- 
moodéé ; Uslhwinee-koomarü, two brothers, physicians to the gods, the 
Chikitsa-rütuü-tüntrü and the Brümhüguü ; Nükoolü, the Voidyü-sürvüs- 
wh; Sühüdévü, the Vyadhee-sindhoo-viuürdüuü; Yümü, the Goinarntivii ; 
Chyüvünü, the Jeevü-danü ;  Jünükü, the Voidyü-sündéhü-bhiünjüni ; 
Boodhi, the Süárvyü-sarü ; Javalü, the 'Tüntrü-sarü ; Javalee, the Védangü- 
sarü; Poilti, the Nidauü ; Kürür'hü, the Sürvüdhürü; and Ugüstyti, the 


Dwoitü-nirnüyü, Of these, six works are said to be still extant. 
o 


Zo 
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ditto.—Harectii, by the sage Harcett, os anne, 
by the sage of this name, ditto.—Ruisi-rütniü-priideepit, 
- ditto.—Rüsü-kotimoodée, ditto. — Chikitsa-koumoodee, 
ditto. —Dhiinwiinttiree-nirghtintti, by Dhtinwiintitree, on 
diseases and their remedies.—V oidy i-sürvifswii, by the 
same writer, on the preparation and the whole practice 
| of medicine.—Sooshrootii, by a sage of this name, on 
ditto.—Vabhiitti, by a sage of this name, on ditto.— 
Sarü-koumoodee, by Hitrishchündritrayü, on preparing 
and administering medicines.—Sarii-stingrtihti,- by the 
same author, an abridgment, on the practice of medicine. 
—Miidhoo-malütée, and seven other works on mercurial 
preparations, by seven rishees.—Rittna-viilee, by Küvee- 
chiindrit-rayti, on diseases, &c.— Sündéyü-bhünjinee, by 
Vopii-dévti, a similar work.—Ptiree-bhasha, by Nara- 
ylinti-dasii, on the mode of preparing medicines. —Naréeé- 
prăkashŭ, by Shtinkirii-sénti, on the ascertaining the na- 
ture of diseases by the pulse.— Püt'hya-pii''hyü, by Vish- 
wit-Nat’hii-sénti, on regimen. 

Other medical works are read in Bengal; but I have 
mentioned only these, because they are said to be more 
generally consulted; and there are many books on medi- 
cine written in the celloquial dialects, by siinyasees* and 
others; but they are despised by the higher classes, and 
have no claim to notice as works of science. : 


| The subjects treated of in the Voidyti shastrtis are : 
| The Prognostics of diseases, or the method of obtaining 
ea knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse.— 
| The causes and nature of diseases, including their prima- 
ry and proximate causes. In this part are considered, 
he changes'produced on the body by an excess, or defect, 


x Eu EE. oun 3 
The süiuyasees freligious mendicants 


) are tlie common wanderin 
‚of the country, = 
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in the proportion, or proper circulation, of air, bile, and 
rheum. — The art of healing, which includes, 1. the mate- 
ria medica; 2 chymistry and pharmacy; 3. the adminis- 
tering of medicine. The latter includes internal reme 
dies, as well as the application and effects of unguents, lo- 
tions, &c.— Rules for regimen, under which head the na- 
ture of different kinds of aliment are considered, the ef- 
fects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other 
circumstances when connected with a state of sickness. 


The work called Nidanŭ gives the names of the fol- 
lowing diseases : Jwiirti, or fever.—Utéésarii, dysentery. 
—Grühünee, diarrheea.— Ürshii, hzemorrhoids.— Ügnee- 
mandyü, indigestion.— V isoochika, costiveness.— Krimee, 
worms, attended with vomiting.— Kamüla, discoloured 
urine, and stools the colour of earth.—Pandoo, jaundice. 
—Ruükti-pittii, discharges of blood.—Raji-ytikshma, pul- 
monary consumption.—Koshü, sore throat and excessive 
cough.—Hikka, hiccup.—Shwasii, asthma.—Swürü-bhé- 
dii, noise in the throat.— Ürochükii, want of appetite:— 
Chürddee, vomiting.—Trishna, thirst.—Moorcha, faint- 
ing.—Müdatyüyii, drunkenness.— Dahii, burning heat in 
the extremities.—Oonmadi, insanity.— Uptismart, hys- 

' terics.— Vayoo, gout or rheumatism.— Vatüriüiktii, burn- 
ing in the body accompanied with eruptions.—Oortistum- 
bhi, boils on the thighs.—Amiivatt, swelling of the 
joints.—Shoolii, cholic.—A nahii, epistasis. —Oodaviirttti, 
swelling in the bowels.—Goolmii, a substance formed in 
the belly, accompanied’ with sickness.—Hridrogii, pain in 
the breast.—Mootrü-krichrii, strangury.—Ushmiiree, the 
stone. —Prüméhii, a gleet.—M édií, unnatural corpuléncy. 
Oodiirti, the dropsy.—Shothi, inturmescence.—V rid- 
dhee, swelling of the intestines.— Gülü-gündü, a goitre. 

z 4 
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s in the throat.—Shlec-püdi, simple 
— Vidrüdhee, an abscess.— Naree- 
— Vrünü-shot'hii, ulcers 


—Giindti-mala, ulcer: 
swelling of the legs. 
yriinii, ulcers on the intestines. 
on the body. —Bhiigtindiirt, fistula in ano. Ooptidting- 
ghi, the venereal disease. —Shookti-doshii, pricking pains 
in the body, supposed to be the precursor of the leprosy. 
—Twiigamiiyti, the dry scab.—Sh@étii-pittti, the dry le- 
prosy.— Oodürddhii, ring-worm.— K ooshthii, leprosy.— 
Umlipittti, the heart-burn.—Visürpii, dry eruptions, 
running in crooked lines over the body.— V isphotii, boils. 
—Misoorika, the small-pox.—Kshoodrit-rogit, of which 
there are two hundred kinds, all denominated trifling 
diseases.—Nasa-rogii, pain in the nose, followed by bleed- 
ing.—Chiikshoo-rogti, diseases in the eyes.—Shiro-rogti, 
headache.— Stré£-rogii, sickness after child-birth.— Valü- 
rogti, sicknesses common to children.—V ishü-rogi, sick- 
ness after eating any thing deleterious.— The shastriís 
mention eighteen diseases as particularly fatal; but 
among these the most dangerous in Bengal are Fevers, 
Jükshma, «Consumption, Müha-vyadhee;" Olaoot’ha,” 
Dysentery, Asthma, Small-Pox, Oodtiree,° Sootika." 


R 
1 Cough and spitting of blood ; others say, the induration of the spleen. 


m The Leprosy. Multitudes of these miserable beings may be scen in 
the public streets, with their legs swelled, their hands and feet full of raw 
wounds, aud their fingers and toes falling off. 


a Cholera morbus, which generally carries off the patient in a few hours. 


o Of this there are three sorts: jülodüree, viz the dropsy 5 mangsodü- 
réé, a swelling without water; and amodüree, a distention of the bowels 


| through costiveness, which usually ends in a dysentery, and terminates in 
death, . 


P A disease of women after child-birth, attended “with violent evacua- 
tions. 
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SECT. XXXIX.— Translations 


From three Medical works, the Naree-prükashü, Nidaná, and Nidaná- 
: Süngrühi. 

First, the physician must ascertain the nature of the 
disease of his patient; to do which, he must first look at 
the person sent to call him, and, by his countenance and 
conversation, endeavour to ascertain whether the patient 
be likely to survive or not. He must next proceed to 
the patient; look athim; and enquire into the state of 
his bowels, digestion, sleep, &c., then feel his pulse, 
examine his tongue, his evacuations, urine, his nose, head, 
hands, feet, and navel.—If any physician administer medi- 
cine toa patient the first day he is called, before he hasascer- 
tained the nature of the disease, he is compared to Yümü. 


Of the Pulse.—This work declares, that the subject 


.of the pulse is a mystery so profound, that the doctors in 


beaven are but imperfectly acquainted with it ; and there- 
fore it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. 
The writer professes, however, to give something of 
what the learned have written on this subject. There 
are five principles in the body, viz. earth, water, light 
(tézü)? wind, and ether: these qualities are mixed 
with the fæces, but if the fæces become bound in the body, 
sickness ensues. The air in the body called vilahtikt 
exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and de- 
struction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. 
It exists in five forms, pranti, tipanti, stimanti, oodanií, 
and viiyanti, which have separate places in the body, and 
regulate allits motions. The two pulsative arteries 
in the feet are under the ancle joint; those in the hands 
are at the roots of the three first fingers; one pulse ex-, 


4 Tézü is the most active principle in bodies, as, light or heat in the sun, 


verdure in plants, energy in man, &c. 
r «e Air inhaled or emitted several ways, as breath, deglutition, &c.'* 
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ists at the root of the throat, and another at the root of 
the nove. By the pulse in these different places the state 
of the body may be ascertained. When the physician in- 
tends to examine the pulse of a patient, he must rise very 
early, attend to all the offices of cleansing, washing his 
mouth, &c., and go fasting: the patient must abstain 
from food, labour, bathing, and anointing himself with 
oil, must confine himself to his house, avoid anger, vo- 
miting, cold and heat, and must rise from sleep before 
the arrival of the physician. All these preliminaries 
being secured, the physician may properly and success- 
fully examine the pulse ; but remissness in these prepara- 
tory steps subjects the physician to the greatest reproach. 
When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body, 
the pulse is sometimes as quick as the flight of a crow, 
and at other times resembles the creeping of a toad. 
When rheum predominates, should the pulse be some- 
times very quick, and then very slow, the patient is 
in great danger; and when the pulse is marked only by 
irregularity, the case is dangerous. 


Of the Origin of Diseases—First, from fevers arise 
discharges of blood from the eyes, nose, mouth, &c., 
which bring on the asthma; and from the asthma arises 
an enlargement of the spleen. When the latter has ac- 
quired great strength in the body, a disease follows cal- 
ledjüthürü.' From the last disease, two others called 
shothii and goolmü* spring. From goolmü arises a 
cough, which ends in what is called kshitytikashti, or a 
consumptive cough. In this way many diseases give rise 
to others; and the new disease, in some instances, removes 
tke original one. 

* In this disease the belly swells, and becomes extremely hard, as though 
a thick hard substance had grown in it. 

* In the shot'hü the extremities swell, as though filled with water; and 
in the goo!mü the disease, which is in the belly, deprives the patient of 
seusibility. 
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‘quick but not full; his bowels are much disturbed ; his 
"sleep is broken; he vomits; his lips, throat, nose, &c. 


i the symptoms: thirst; fits of swooning; wandering of 
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Of the Symptoms of Diseases.—In a fey 
is dried up, the patient has no desire to o 
he becomes sensible of cold and ofgre 
to sit in the sun; is constantly gaping; the hairs on his 
body stand erect, and the heart is héavy. These are the I 


symptoms of a fever in which wind in the 
dominant. 


er, the body 
pen his eyes; 
at weakness; wisheg 


body is pre- 


Ina fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheuin, 
the following are the symptoms: the shivering fit is 
greater or lessat different periods: the throat and mouth 
are very much parched ; sometimes light, and other times 
very heavy sleep succeeds; the body becomes parched 
and destitute of its natural freshness; the head trembles ; 
and the patient has a constant disposition to gape. 


In a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are 
the symptoms: the pulse of the patient is exceedingly 


are parched; he perspires; becomes insensible; he has 
fits of swooning; his body is consumed with heat and 
excessive thirst; and his eyes and feces are red. When 
wind and bile predominate and produce fever, these are 


mind; great heat in the body; disturbed sleep; pains 
in the head; a parching of the throat, lips, &c.; vo- 
miting; great nausea, &c. 

In the fever produced by .rheum, these are the symp- 
toms: the pulse is very slow; the`patient has no incli- 
nation to action; the eyes aud faces are white; occa- 
sionally the body becomes stiff; the hairs tob the body | 
stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vomits; | 
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he perspires ; is affected with a cough and nausea. At 
times the body suffers from extreme Bean and at others 
from cold, as well as from pains in the joints and bead ; F 

the eyes become red, and are almost constantly closed. 

To these symptoms succeed, noises in the head ; Jight 

sleep, frequently broken;. swooning or insensibility ; 

cough; difficulty of breathing; nausea; a discoloured 

tongue ; spitting of bile; shaking of the head ; constant 

pain in the breast ; offensive fæces ; rattling in the throat 5 

red and black rings on the skin; deafness; indigestion, 

‘and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be exceedingly 

prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body" be ex- 

tinguished, so that no food can be digest: d, the case is 

past remedy. In proportion to the prevalence of rheum, 

the patient's case is dangerous. - If this fever, however, 

be very strong on the seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from 

its commencement, the patient willrecover. On a seventh, 

~- ^ ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, 

viz. wind, bile, and rheum be very prevalent, the pa- 

tient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysus of the fe- 
| ver continue, if the patient complain of a pain at the root = 

| of the ear, he is sure to die. ; 


When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and 
degree for a few days, and then change its time, as, once 
in the morning and again in the night, the god Shivii him- 
self has declared, that the recovery of this person is im- 
| possible; there are no medicines to meet such a case. 


When a fever is in the animal juices; the body suffers 

from extreme lassitude, from a disposition to vomit, and 
; * "The digestive powers are here to be understood. 

The Hindoo anatomists mention seven principles of which bodies are 


composed, the animal Juices, blood, flesh, the serum 
row, and seed, 


LN m 


of flesh, bones, mar- 
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from nausea, a 


nd the animal spirits from heavy depres- 
sion.— When the fever is in the blood, blood 
rated with the saliva, 


insensibility follows 


is expecto- 
the body suffers from burning heat ; 


» the patient vomits, raves, and suffers 

from irritation in the skin, and from thirst—When the 
fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges are excessive, 
the body trembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his tem- 
per is irritable, and he endures excessive internal heat, 
and is very restless. When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent 
speech, vomiting, nausea, impatience, and depression of 
mind, are the symptoms.— When in the bones, the patient 
has the sensation as though his bones were breaking, he 

' groans, sighs, suffers from excessive purgations, and is ve- 
ry restless.—When in the marrow, the patient appears to 
himself to be surrounded with darkness, he suffers from 
hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heat, he sighs deeply, 
and feels dissatisfaction with every surrounding object.— 
When in the seed, the person becomes incapable of con- 
jugal pleasure, and soon dies. 


Of the Cure of Diseases.—1f a fever arise from an ex- 
cess of what is called amit,’ the proper medicines for pro- 
moting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if 
improper medicines be given so as to confine this within 
the body, the patient's life will be in great danger. Ifa 
person have a small degree of fever, he should ume pro- 
per medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only 
in strong fevers, as medicines compounded with poison. 


If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there 


is no hope from medicine. "The fever which is attended 
with hiccup, cough, difficulty of breathing, and insensi- 


ich i i 1 ral discharges in a diarrhea. 
y The mucus which is perceived In the natura g 
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In a fever in which wind, bile 
pains in the heart, anus, 
in also the body becomes 


350 


hility, will produce insanity. 
and rheum prevail, and produce 
and joints, where 
belly swells, 2 
must die. Whe 
d with constant evacuations, thirst, 
difficulty of breathing, hiccup, 


pains in the sides, swooning, &c., the physician may 
abandon his case as hopeless. If a very aged person 
have a fever, accompanied with the following concomi- 
tants, viz. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, 
and thirst, if he be also very much reduced in body, he 
Ifa person in a fever suffer from violent 


enis, sides, 
entirely feeble, the uati me 
cease, the patient t n a patient Is afflicted 


with fever, attende 


cannot recover. 


evacuations, and these suddenly cease, a disease called 


grihinee will follow, and from this iirshii,? in which, at 
the time of evacuations, the patient will have excru- 
ciating pains, and part of the intestines will descend to 
the mouth of the anus. ‘The disease called ürshü may 
arise from improper food, as well as from inactivity, from 


much sleep in the day, or from excessive sexual inter-' 


I 
course. 


When a person is affeeted with a small degree of fe- 
yer, he must take a small quantity of shoont hee; dévü- 
daroo;" dhiinya,¢ vrihitice,! and küntikarcc," pound them, 
and boil them in a pound of water till the water is reduc- 
ed to one fourth; then strain it through a cloth, and put 
into it a very small quantity of honey. "This is one dose. 
If the fever increase, he must use the following prescrip- 
tions: take of küntükarce; gooloonchti,2 shoont'hee;" 


xz ile: K i i y 
The piles. à Dried ginger. > The pine, or fir-tree, 
€ 1 Y g i 

Coriander seed. d Solanum fructicosum. * Solanum 
jacquini. Solanum jacquini. š Menispermum glabrum. 


h Dried ginger, 


ind evacuations almost 


—»—————————— M 
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chirata,’ and koorti,* prepared in the way mentioned , 
above. ü | 


Ifa person be afflicted with a fever arising from wind, | 
he must take the bark of the vilwü;! shona,™ gambharee;* 
paroolii,? and giinyarec; and prepare them as above. 


For a bilious fever, the following remedy may be taken: 
the leaves of the pütoli;3 barley, and the bark of the 
küpitht'hü; prepared as above. By taking this medicine, 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. I 


To remove burning heat from the body, take the husks 
| of dhünya; and let these soak in water in the open air all , 
night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth, 
and having added sugar, give the water to the patient. 


For a bilious fever, take the stalks of kshétriipaptira,’ 
rüktüchündünü, vilwit, and shoont'hee; and boil them [ 
in a pound of water till it is reduced three-fourths, 
and then add a little honey. For the same complaint, : 
take the roots of moot’ha,’ the wood of rüktü-chündiini;: | 
the stalks of kshétrüpapira, kiütkec, and vilwi the 
leaves of the piitolti, and the bark of vilwti; boil them in j 
water, and prepare them as above. By this remedy, | 
sickness in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be 
removed. ln a fever, by anointing the head with the 


i Gentiana Chayrayta: — , k Unascertained. ! Ægle marmelos, 
m Bignonia Indica. ` n Gmelina arborea. © Bignonia suave oleus. 
P Premna spinosa. 4 Trichosanthes diceca. r Feronia elephan- 
tium. * Coriander seed. * Oldenlandia triflora. “ Adenan- 
thera pavonina. x Ægel marmelos. Y Dried ginger. 2 Cyperus 
rotundus. ? Pterocarpus santalinus. > Oldenlandia triflora. 
* Justicia ganderussa. 4 /Exle marmelos, © Trichosanthes diceca. 
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fruit of bhõömee-koomoora, the husks of the fruit of 
darimit,£ the wood of lodhti,* and the bark of küpitht'h iij 
thirst and burning heat will be removed ; as well as by A 
rubbing the juice of the leaves of the koolii* on the palms 
of the patient's hands, and on the soles of his feet. 


x To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the 
leaves of nisinda,! and boil them in a pound of water, till 
three parts have evaporated ; and then add the bruised 
fruits of pippülee." 


A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burn- £ 
ing heat, are all removed by the bruised fruits of the i 
küt? koorti,? kankra, and shringee, and a small quantity 
of honey. 


! — The hiccup just before death is relieved by.giving to - 
the patient the bruised fruits of the pippülce, mixed with 
haney. 


A fever arising from wind and bile is removed by a 
decoction prepared from shoont'hee, gooltinchti,? moot'ha, 
chirüta; küntiükaree,: vrihiitee,' shaliipiirnee," chakoo- 
lya,* gokshooréé.’ A fever arising from the same cause, is 
removed by a decoction prepared from shoont’hee, dhùn- ZA: 
yakü;" nimbii,* ptidmiti,” and rüktü-chündiünü. 


: f Conyolvolus paniculatus. £ Pomegranate. - ^ Simplocos racemosa. 
+ Feronia elephantium. ^ * Zizyphus jujuba. Vitex trifolia. — m Piper 
longum, ? Mimosa Catechu. ? Simplocos racemosa. ? Cucumis 
utilatissimus. 1 Menispermum glabrum. r Gentiana chayrayta. 
* Solanum Jacquini. t Solanum fruticosum. " Hedysarum gange« 
es * Hedysarum lagopodiodes. J Tribulus lanuginosus. 
i Coriander seed, z Melia Azadirachta, > Nymphza nelumbo, 
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A fever arising from bile and ktiph is removed by 
drinking the juice of vastikti® leaves, mixed with honey. 
A fever arising’ from the same cause, is removed by a 
decoction prepared from kiintiikaree,‘ gooliinchti, vamün- 
hatee,f dooralubha,® chirita," rüktü-chündünüj ktitkée,* 
shoont'hee, Indrüyüvii," moot'ha, and piitolii.° This 
decoction removes thirst, burning heat, want of appetite, 
vomiting, cough, pains in the side, &c. A similar fever is 
removed by a preparation mixed with honey, tomposed 
of goolünchü, Indrüyüvii, nimbi pütoli, ktitkec, 
shoont’h@@, mootha, rüktü-chündüni. This remedy 
removes rheum, burning heat, gomme, nausea, thirst, 
pains in the body, &c. 


A fever of long continuance is removed. by a decoction 
5 J 
prepared from shona,? paroolü; gambharee; giíniaree, 
vilwti," chakoolya,* gokshooréé,’ vrihutéé,? kiintiikaree 
D ya, 8 ? D , 
and shalüpürnec.* 


Ina slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction 
made with the last-mentioned ten things, adding chiriíta, 
gooltinchti, shoont’héé, and moot'ha. A fever arising 
entirely from rheum is removed by a decoction made 
with the preceding fourteen articles, gooliinchti excepted, 


„adding güjü-pippillee,? Indritytivti, dévtidaroo,: dhtiny- 


akü,' and dooralübha. This is a very efficacious remedy. 


* Justicia Adhatoda, 3 Solanum Jacquini. * Menispermum 
glabrum. f Siphonanthus indica. š Hedysarumalhagi. * Gentiana 
chayrayta. i Pterocarpus santalinus. k Not ascertained. ! Dried 
ginger. m Wrightea antidysenterica. n Cyperus rotuudus. 
o Trichosanthes disgca, » Melia Azadirachta. 4 Bignonia indica. 
r Bignonia suave olens, 1 Gmelina arborea. t Premna spinosa. 
u Ægle Marmelos. x Hedysarum lagopodioides. Y Tribulus lamu- 
ginosus, z Solanum fruticosum, 2 Hedysarum gaugeticum. 
b This, according to some, is a species of pepper, but others call Tetranthera 
apetala by this name. * The fir-tree, 3 Coriander seed. 
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To remove swellings in the extremities, rub the parts 
affected with an ointment prepared from the bark of 
kooliitthii,” the fruit of küt/ shoont’hee, and the bark of 
kiirivee.s For the same complaint apply to the swollen 
members an ointment prepared from tava,” giiniyarce, 


shoont’hée, and dévii-daroo. : 


Fora fever of long standing, milk is excellent, but in 
a recent fever, is very pernicious. For a fever under 
which the patient has long suffered, a decoction is pre- 
pared with ktintitkaree', gooliinchti,* and shoont'hee, 
mixed with pippilec" and honey. For the same kind of 
fever, the patient may take a similar dose made with 
dhatree" hirectilkec, pippülee, shoont'hee, and gorŭk- 


shit? mixed with sugar. 


The following account of the method of preparing 
‘anointing oils, and different poisons, is taken from the 
| work called ‘Sarti-Koumoodéé.; These oils are to be 
` prepared from tili? in quantities of 52 lbs. 16 Ibs. and 8 
lbs. They are to be bojied till no froth arise at the top, 

even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. 
The following ingredients, having been washed and 
pounded, are to be thrown into the boiling oil by de- 
grees, and boiled several hours, and then taken out of 
| the pan, viz. lodhü; the roots of nalookii the wood of 
bala; and miinjisht’ha," the fruit of amülükee, hüree- 
| tükee, and vühüra,' the roots of kétokec; the raw roots 
* Dolichos bulorus. f Mimosa Catechu. 5 Nerium odorum, 
h A sort of lemon. — i Solanum jacquini. k Menispermum glabrum, 
‘Dried ginger. m Piper longum. n Grislea tomentosa. ° Terminalia 
citrina. P Unascertained. 3 Sesamum orientale. * Simplocos 
recemosa. * Unascertained.- t Unascertained. * Rubia Munjista, 


> Phyllanthus emblica, y Terminalia belerica. z Pandamus 
^  edoratissmus. I 
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of hiiridra,* and the roots of moot'ha.^ To these are to 
be added and boiled till perfectly mixed with the oil, a 
large quantity of whey, and gum water; also rüktü- 
chündüni; bala, nükhee,! koorü;* munjisht’ha, joisht'hü- 
miidhoo,’ shoilijá; piüdmülkashthü;  shürüli; déyü- 
daroo,* éla, khatasee," nagéshwiirti,” tézti-ptitrii,? shila- 
riisti,? mooramangsee,? kakülce, priytingoo,° moovha, 
hüridra, daroo-htíridra,  ününtü-moolá, shyama-liita,* 
líta-küstoorcc, lüvüngü,; ügooroo; koomkoomü^ goo- 
rütwikü," rénookii, and süloopha.* To give this oint- 
ment a fragrant smell, as well as contribute to its virtues, 
the following ingredients are to be added, viz. éla, ‘chiin- 
dint,’ koomkoomti, kakooléé,? jütamangsce," shüt'hee,: 
tézü-pütrü, shürüli, shila-insti, ktirpoorti,* mrigtina- 
bhee, ltiviingii, nükhee, móthee," ügooroo, ékangü." 
These oils are called chündünadee. 


'The following is the method of making a medical oil 


‘called Vishnoo-toilü which is esteemed of great use in 


diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system. 
First, the oil (32, 24, 16, or 8 Ibs.) must be boiled as be- 
fore; then the ten ingredients before-mentioned, being 
washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled for six 
hours, and then strained ; after which a quantity of goat's 
milk, and the juice of the shütü-moolee? must be placed 


a Curcuma longa. b Cyperus rotundus. * Pterocarpus santalinus. 
a Unascertained, but appears to be a dried shell fish. * Unascertained. 


. f Liquorice. = Naphtha. h Unascertained. i Unascertained. 


k 'Thefirtree. — !Alpinia Cardamomum. — m Unascertained. — ^ Mesua 
ferrea. © Laurus cassia. P Naphtha.  $Spikenard. * Unascertained. 
» Unascertained. © Yellow sanders. © Periploca indica. * Unascertained. 


Y Unascertaiued. z Cloves. 3 Amyris agallochum. P Saffron > 
e Unascertained. d Unascertained. ° © Anethum Sowa. f Santalum 
album. £ Unascertained. — ^ Valeriana jatamansa. i Unascertained. 


X Camphor. I! Musk. m Trigonella Feenum Grecum. ~ Unascertained. 


© Asparagus racemosus. 
242 
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in the pan, and the whole boiled again for several days, 
till it has the appearance ofoil. After this, the following 
having been previously washed and pound- 
ded: moot'la, üshwü-gündha; jeerükuy 
kakül&G; kshecrükakülec," jee- 


n ingredients, 
ed, must be ad 
! rishivikü, shüt'heey c u à 
| viintee,y joisht'hec-müdhoo;* miíhooree,* PE M 
! piidmii-kasht’ht,,° shoiliji,! soindhüvi jütamangsce, 
1 éla goortitwilkti,” koorii;' rültü-chündinü; miinjisht'- 
j ha, mrigünabhee;" chündünü, koomkoomü? shalü- 
| 
| 


XE 


pürnee? koonhooroo,* gétalay and nükhec. To render 
the oil fragrant, the ingrédients before-mentioned must 
be added and boiled. ‘The boiling will occupy fifteen or 
twenty days. 


Another oi], called gooroochyadee, is prepared with 

the same ingredients-as those already mentioned, but 

i instead of goat's, cow's milk is used ; and instead of the 
articles which succeed the milk in the former prescrip- 
| tion, the following are to be used, viz. üshwügündha, 
. bhoomikooshmandü, kakoolee, ksheerülakoolce, ritkti- 
i ` chündüni, shiitiímoolce, gortikshti,t chakoolya;' gokshoo- 
i rükü, küntükaree, vrihütce,; viriingti?  amülükee, 
hitreetükee, vühiira,! rasna, tintinttimoolti,’ jecvüntee,* 


a 

i ; 
ik P Cyperus rotundus. <% Physalis flexuosa. — " Anise seed,  * Unas- 
Š certained, * Unascertained. n Unascertained. x Unascertained. 
7 Celtis orientalis. ? Liquorice. * An aromatic seed. b Fir. 
crue 3 Apparently a sort of moss. © Ttocksalt. 
Valeriana jatamansa. š Alpinia cardamum. ^ A sort of bark. 
j ! Unascertalned. K Pterocarpus santalinus. ! Rubia Munjista. 
ls ™ Musk. ? Santalum album, o Saffron ? ? Hedysarum 
gangeticun. 1 Frankincense. | — * Unascertained. * Convol- 
j yulus paniculatus, t Unascertained. ? Hedysarum lagopodisides. 
> Tribulus lanuginosus. Y Solanum jacquini. `~ ™ Solanum fruti- 
74 cosum. ? Unascertained, b Phyllanthus emblica. © Termi- 


nalia citrina. à Terminalia belerica. * Unascertained. 
f Hemisdenus indicus, 3 Celtis orientalis. 


— 5.289 
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pippitlec-moolti," shoonthee,' pipptilée,* miirichii,’ somti- 
rajii,” bhéktiptirnéé," rakhalti-shiisa,° gétala, miinjisht’ha, 
chündünii, hüridra, stiloopha,? and süptichüda. This 
oil is used for removing diseases originating in excess of 
bile. 


A medicine prepared with the poison of the krishnü* is 
thus described: Having seized one of these snakes and 
extracted the poison to the amount of half a tola, mix 
and boil it in forty pounds of milk, anda quantity of curds; 
and let it remain thus for two days, after which it must 
be churned into butter. Next, boiling the butter, mix 
with it nutmegs, mace, cloves, and the roots of several 
trees; after they have been well boiled together, pound 
the whole very small, mix it with water, and make it up 
into pills as small as mustard-seeds. When a person is 
apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi- 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-nut water: first, the patient 
must take a single pill, and if there be no apparent relief, 
a second may be given. Another medicine of the same 
kind is thus prepared; the snake is to he seized, and a 
string tied round its neck till the mouth opens, after 
which some nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other spices must 
be thrown into its mouth; which is then to be closed 


‘again, and the snake placed in an earthen pan, and 


covered up closely. "The pan is next to be placed upon 


the fire, and kept there till the poison is completely 


absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out of 
the mouth and dried; and, after an experiment of their’ 
efficacy on some animal, are to be pounded, and given to 
the patient as snuff, or in small pills. 


^ The roots of piper longum. i Dried ginger. * Piper longum. 
1 Black pepper. m Serratula anthelmintica. ^ ? Bignonia indica. 
o Unascertained. P Turmeric. 3 Anethum Sowa. r Echites 
scholaris. » The cobra-capella. 
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ng poison as medicine, 1$ by 


Another way of preparit > is D. 
ke, and mixing it 


extracting it from the mouth of the sna 


with milk; which is next boiled and made into butter, 


with which the juice of certain roots 1s mixed. 


j i These poisons are administered when all other reme- 

dies fail, and when there is but little hope of recovery : 
E the most extraordinary cures are said to have been per- 
formed by them, even after persons have been partly im- 
mersed in the Ganges, under the idea that all hope of life 
was gone. The medicine is said to throw the patient into 
a state of insensibility, and immersion in the water; it is 
supposed, assists the operation of the poison. 


SECT. XX XIX.— Of the works on Theogony, and on 
General History (the Pooranüs)- 


The eighteen different works known by the name of 
pooraniis are attributed to Védii-Vyasti, and the same 
number of oopti-poorantis are ascribed to other sages. 
The names of the poorantis are— The Briimhii, Püdmü, 
Vishnoo, Shivti, Bhiivishyti, Narüdeeyü, Markundéyi, 
Atréyt, Brümhü-voivürttü, Lingt, WVüranü, Skündii, 
Vamünii, Koormti, Miitsyti, Giiroorti, Vayoo, and the 
Bhagüvütü. The names of the oopti-poorantis are— 
The Shiintitkoomaroktti, Ntirtisinghii, Bhüvü, Shivii, 
Doorvasüsoktü, Narüdecyi, Kiüpilü, Vamtinti, Ooshü- 
nüsoktü, Brümhandü, Vüroonii, Kalika, Mihéshwürii, 
Shamvii, Sourii, Ptirashtiroktti, Mureechii, and the Bhar- 
güvü. The names of a number of other poorantis are 
current; among which are the Külkee, which treats of 
the tenth incarnation, yet to come; the Ekamrii, which 
contains an account of the holy place Bhooviinéshwiirti ; 


© That which is old. 
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the Müha-Bhagüvütü, in which it is asserted, that the 
incarnations are all different appearances of Bhügüvütee 
(Doorga) ; Dévee-Bhagüvütii,—some persons contend, 
that this is the original Shree-Bhagüvütü ; the Atmii, in 
which is discussed the nature of spirit and matter, with 
other particulars. Those who study the poorantis are 
called pouraniktis. 


These pooraniis and oopti-pooraniis contain, among 
many other things, the following subjects, viz. An account 
of the creation; the name of the creator; the period of 
the creation; the names of the preserver and of the de- 
stroyer; description of the first creation; the period 
destined for the continuance of the world; the nature of 
a partial as well as of a total dissolution of things; the 
unity of God; his spirituality ; divine worship by yogit; 
the names of the different yogiís, and the forms of these 
ceremonies; the beatitude of the yogéé; the incarnations 
of the gods; some inferior and other incarnations of the 
whole deity; objects of these incarnations; the places in 
which they took place; accounts of various sacrifices, as 
the üshwiimédhü, nürü-médhii, go-médhii, &c; the names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices ; enquiry whether 
private individuals offered them or not ; whether the flesh 
of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or not; 
how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice ; 
whether those who ate the flesh of these sacrifices were 
guilty ofan error or not; whether these animals were male 
or female, the merit of these sacrifices; in what yoogü 
they were offered ; whether they can be offered in the 
külee yoogü or not; whether, if they cannot be offered 
in the külee yoogii, other meritorious works may be per- 
formed in their stead; the mode of performing these 
S works of merit; whether these works were commanded 
i 244 
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before the kiülee yoogü or not; the presentation of a 

= person’s whole property in gifis to the gods; the reward 

of such gifts; the person who offered these splendid gifts; 

the yoogü in which they were presented ; the quantity of 

religion and irreligion in each yoogti ; the names of the 

kings who reigned in the siityit, tréta, dwapiirti, and ku- 

lee yoogiis; History of the kings of the three first yoogts ; 

their characters, as encouraging religion or not; the 

state of religion, and the conduct of the bramhiins, in 

the ktilee yoogi ; the state of the gods as remaining awake 

or asleep during the ktilee yoogii; the wars of Yoadhis- 

Chiri; his conquests; the number of lives lost in these 

wars; the period occupied by this dynasty ; the descent of 

Giinga from heaven; the religious austerities employed 

to bring Günga from heaven; the persons practising 

these austerities; the errand of Giínga in her. descent 

from heaven; her journey to earth described; names of 

the founders of the holy places Kashee, Vrinda-viintt, 

Uyodhya, Güya, Priiyagti, Müt'hoora, Hüridwarii, Hin- 

goola, Jiigtinnat’hii-kshétrii, Shétoobündii, Raméshwiürit, 

&c.; the antiquity of these places; the benefits arising 

from worshipping there; the names of the gods to whom 

they are dedicated; the ceremonies to be performed on 

visiting these places; the geography of the earth; the 

number of the seas; their names and extent: the divi- 

sions of the earth; the names of the families reigning 

over different parts of the earth; the attention paid to 

j religion in these divisions of the earth; the: number of 

i the gods; the work of each; the means by which they 

obtained their elevation; the names of the different 

1 worlds; their inhabitants; the number of heavens; their 

; names; the degrees of excellence in each; the nature 

"i of those works of merit which raise men to these heavens : 

E: the god who presides in each; the different hells; their 

E - 
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names; the sins which plunge men into such and such 
hells; the punishments in these places; the judge of the 
dead; the executioners ;—the names of the casts; the 
duties of each cast; the names of the different sects or 
varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shastrti 5 
the opinions of each of the sages; the various kinds of 
learning taught in the védii; the number of the védiís ; 
the names of the other shastriis; the methods adopted by 
the sages in the instruction of their disciples; of past, 
present and future events; the names of the works in 
which the events of these periods may be found; the 
different modes of serving the gods ; the different reli- 
gious orders; the names of the animals proper to be 
offered to the gods or goddesses; the degrees of merit 
arising from rejecting animol food ; the months in which 
Vishnoo sleeps; the ceremonies to be attended to during 
these months; the number of the pitree-loküs ;* the cere- 
monies to be attended to on their account; the merit of 
these ceremonies; the degree of honour due to father 
and mother compared with that to be paid to a religious 
guide; the degree of crime attached to a person who 
withholds a promised gift; method of presenting gifts > 
persons proper for friends ; on what occasion a person 
may utter falshoods; the duties of a wife towards her 
husband; enquiry whether the merit or demerit of the wife 
will be imputed to herself or to her husband: whether 
the wife will share in the merits or the demerits of her 
husband; whether females, in a future birth, can change 
their sex or not ; the number of transmigrations through 
which a person must pass before he can return to human 
birth; the invention of ardent spirits; the yoogit in 
which they have been drank; the names of those who 
drank them; the effects of drinking them; the reason 


» People dwelling in one of the inferior heavens. 
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| why persons in the ktilee yoogü are forbidden to drink 
: ‘spirits; the way in which a person may innocently drink 
| spirits; the trades proper to the four casts; the names of 

the casts who may take interest upon money; extent of 

whether a bramhiin may be punished with death 
the consequences of thus punishing him; the 
awaits the person who beats a bram- 


interest ; 
| or not; 


punishment which 
° hün without fault, or aims a blow at him; the punish- 


| ments proper to the four casts ; punishment according to 
Jaw not criminal; the method in which a king must hold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects ; enquiry whe- 
thera bramhün be subject to servitude or not ; whether 
we the gods are such by original creation, or have raised 
» Ç themselves by works of merit; whether they can sink to 
human birth or not; whether works of merit and demerit 
are found in heaven or not; &c. &c. &c. : 


sues a. 


SECT. XL.— Works on‘ Religious Ceremonies, or, the 


Tüntrà shastrüs. 


i The Tüntriis are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos 
E to Shivii and Doorga ; and are said to have been compiled 
from conversations between these two deities ; the words 
of Shivii being called Agümü;* and those of Doorga, Ni- 
- gümü. Nartidti is said to have communicated these con- 
versations to thé sages. 


- 


Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of 
| mind in religious austerities, yogti, &c., the ceremonies 
vw d . enjoined in the védü could not be performed : in com- 
253 | passion to the people, therefore, say the learned Hindoos, 
j the "Tüntrüs were written, which prescribe an easier way 


a AI 
RECEN 


x This word, asthe name of a book, imports, that it is the source of 
knowledge- y The source of certain knowledge. 


j 
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to heaven, viz. by incantations, repeating the names of 
the gods, ceremonial worship, &c. &c. 


At present a few of the original tüntriis, as well as 
compilations from them are read in Bengal. Those who 
study them are called tantrikit piíndits. 


SECT. XLI.--List of Treatises on Religious Ceremonies. 


Kaléé-tiintrti, on the religious ceremonies connected 
with the worship of this goddess, with other particulars. 
—Tara-tiintrii, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and 
the duties of the vamacharéés.—Koolarniivii, on the du- 
ties of vamacharéés, &c.—Kalee-kooliisiirviiswti—Kalee- 
koolii-siidbhavti, on the forms prevailing among the seven 
sects, viz. those who follow the védii, the voishniiviis, 
the shoivyiis, the dtikshintis, the vamas, the siddhantiis, 
and the koultis.—Yoginéé-tiintrii, on the seeret ceremo- 
nies commanded in the tintrtis.—Yoginéé-rhidtiyt.— 
Gübakshti-tüntri.— Varahéé-tiintrti, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well às of Shivii and Vishnoo, and 
on the ceremonies known under the general name Sadhü-. 
nii.—Shiintitkoomarti-tiintrii,.on the worship of Vishnoo, 
on yogií, &c.— Gottimééyti-tiintrif, a similar work.—Ma- 
trika-ttintrii, fifty ceremonies, &c. connected with the fifty 
letters of the alphabet.—Lingü-tüntrü on the worship. 
of the lingii, &c.—Lingarchüni-tüntrü.—Bhoirüvii and 


-Bhoirüvee-tüntrüs, on the secret practices of the tantri- 


küis.—Bhootü-damiürü-tintrüi.—M itha-bhootii- damürii.— 
Damiirii-tiintrii, on the worship of evil spirits, the destruc- 


' tion of enemies, medicinal incantations, &c.—Müha- 


bhoirüvi-tüntrii.—Soumyii-tüntri, on the ttintrit formu- 
las, on yogii postures, moodra ceremonies, &c.—Hiit’his 
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deepika,’ on different extraordinary ceremonies connected 
; with yogü, as purifying the body by washing the bowels, 
&c.— Oorddhamna-tiintrii.—Dükshinamna-tüntrii.— Ma- 
trika-védi-tintrii. — Ooma-mihéshwürit-tiintrü. — Chitn- 
dogrü-shooliüpanee-tüntrii. — Chiündéshwiirü-tiintrii.-— 
Neclü-tintrii, a defence of the extraordinary practices 
taught in the tüntriis.—M tiha-necli-tintrü.— Vishwü- 
sarü-tüntrii, on repeating the names of the gods and of 
i incantations, and an abridgement of the whole system of 
the tüntrüs.—Gayttrcc-tintrii.—Bhootü-shooddhee-tün- 
trii. —Vishwüsarodharü-tiintrii.— Vala-vilashti-ttintrii, on 
the worship of females.—Roodriü-yamülü-tüntri; this 
work is said to contain the whole system of the tiintrtis at 
fall length.--Vishnoo-yamiilti.—Briimha-yamiilii.—Shivit- 
yamiilii. —Vishnoo-dhtirmottiirii.— V ürni-vilasi-tüntrü. 


“ —Poortishchtirtinti-chtindrika, on the ceremonies connect- 
| ed with this name.—Ttintrii-Mtthodtidhee, the prayers 
I and incantations of the tüntrüs.— Tüntrii-rütnü.—Tri- 

poora-sarii-siimoochchityii.—Shyamarchünü-chindrika.— 
i Shaktü-krümi, on the duties of the shaktiis.—Shakta- 
niindü-türünginec. — Tütwanündü-türünginec. — Ooti- 
ramna-tüintrii.— Poorvamna-tiintrti.—P tishchimamna-ttin- 
trii.—Gtiroorti-tiintrii, the incantations commonly used 
by the lower orders.—Atmü-tüntrii.—K oivülyi-tüntri, 
‘on liberation.—Nirvanti-tiintrii;? this work contains the 
doctrine that the body is an epitome of the universe.— 
Ugiistyti-stinghita. -— Poortishchtirtintiléshii-tiintri.-— 


? Hüt'hü signifies the external means used to fix the mind upon the one 


| pe kG 

4 spirit, ‘These means are, sitting in a particular posture, keeping the eyes 
I fixed on the end of the nose, repeating a particular name, and many other 
à practices equally ridiculous. 1 ` ? See vol, ii. 


| b Nirvanü is one species of mükshü, or liberation, as koivülya is another: 
they both mean absorption, excluding every idea of separate identity. s 
jd § 
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Shüktee-süngümii, on the ceremonies in which women 
are the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduction. — 
Tarabhüktee-soodharnüvü-tüntrü.-—V rihüdü-tüntrii.-— 
Koulavülee-tüntrii.—Vidyotpiüttee-tntrü, on the acqui- 
sition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge.— 
Veerü-tüntrii, on worship performed while sitting on hu- 
man skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead- 
rolls of human bones, &c.—Kooloddeeshü-tiintrit.—Sa- 
rüda-tüntrii.—Sariída-tilükü.—Shitchükrü-bhédii, on the 
six ptidmiis in the human body, in reference to yogii.— 
Koolarchii-ntid@épika.— Sarüsümoochchüyii.—Shyamash- 
chiirjyti-vidhee, on the method of rapidly accomplishing 
P wonderful events through incantations containing the 
name of Kalé¢.—Tara-rithtisyti.—Tarinéé-rithtisy ti-vrit- 
tee.— T üntrii-sarü, 


The tiintriis, though more modern than the védií, have 
in a great degree superseded, in Bengal, at least, the an- 
cient system of religion. The védü commands attention 
to the ten initiatory rites (süngskari); ablutions; the 
daily worship called sündhya ; the libations or daily drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors (tiirpiinti); offerings to 
the manes; burnt-offerings; sacrifices, &c. The tiintrtis 
either set aside all these ceremonies, or prescribe them in 
other forms; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated 
| shraddhti, but only at the time of the junction of parti- 

cular stars, and not on the death ofa relation. Thetan- 
trikü prayers, even for the same ceremony, differ from 
those of the védti; and in certain cases they dispense with 
all ceremonies, assuring men, that it is sufficient for a 
| person to receive the initiatory incantation from his reli- 
gious guide; to repeat the name of his guardian deity, 


N 

| * 'The Hindoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory incantation 
| , (generally the name of a god) from their teacher. 
i 
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and to serve his teacher. They actually forbid the person 
called poornabhishiktii* to follow the rules of the védi ; 
though, with this exception, the tantriktis profess to ve- 
nerate the védii. This person is first'anointed as a disci- 
ple of some one of the goddesses; after this, by means of 
another ceremony, he embraces the perfect way, that is, 
he renounces the law of the védti, and becomes an emi- 
nent saint, being placed above all ceremonies, according 
to the tiintrtis, but an abandoned profligate, according to 
the rules of christian morality. He is guided by the work 
called Poornabhishékii-Ptiddhtitee, which allows him to 
be familiar with the wives of others, to drink spirits, &c. 


The real voidiküs, or those who adhere to the védii, 
despise the tiiutriis, as having led people from the védii, 
and taught the most abominable practices. In the west of 
Hindoost'han the bramhüns rigidly adhere to the rules of 
the védti, but in Bengal the great body of the bramhtins 
practise the ceremonies both of the védü and the tiintriis. 
Desirous of taking as many-recommendations with them 
into the other world as possible, the bramhüns add the . 
forms of the tiintrtis to the ceremonies of the védii into 
which they had been previously initiated. 


The principal subjects treated of in the ttintrii shastrtis 
appear to be these: The necessary qualifications of a re- 
ligious guide, and of his disciple ; of receiving the initia- 
tory rite from the religious guide; the formulas used by 
those who follow the rules of the ttintrtis ;° formulas used 
in daily worship, (stindhya,) in worship before the idol, at 
burnt-offerings, bloody-sacrifices, in thé act of praise, ` 


* That is, the perfectly initiated or anointed. i 
* Neither a woman nor a shoodrü may read or hear the prayers of the 
védüi, on pain of future misery; but they may use the prayers of the tüntrüs. 
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pooriishchiirtint ;f repeating names and incantations ; 
the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) 
on the gods and goddesses to the power of the worshipper ; 
rules for nyasti; formtilas used in the secret ceremonies 
called bhootti-shooddhee, shaktabhishékti, poornabhi- 
shekti, bhoirüvec-chükrii, shtit-ktirmti; an account of dif- 
ferent kinds of bead-rolls, and of their use in religious 
ceremonies; of the goddesses distinguished by the name 
of Mitha-vidya, the worship of whom is particularly re- 
commended in the ttintriis. 


Asa specimen of what may be expected to be found in 
this class of Hindoo writings, the author selects a few 
paragraphs from the table of contents of the Tiintrti- 
Sarü : 


The qualifications of a religious guide (goorii); the 
faults by which a man is disqualified from becoming a 
gooroo; the qualifications of a true disciple; how far a 
gooroo and his disciple participate in the consequences of 
each other’s sins; the duties of a disciple towards his 
gooroo. 


The moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all 
his sins are obliterated, and the benefit of all his religious 
actions is secured to him; if he have even killed a bram- 
hiin, a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and have lived in the 
practice of these sins for a million of births, they will all 
be removed the moment he receives the initiatory rite ; 
he will also possess all the merit which would arise from 
the sacrifice of a horse; obtain whatever he desires ; 


£ Certain ceremonies performed at the time of an eclipse, or for a month 
together, or at other times, to obtain the favour of a person's guardian 
deity. É : 
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vaise his family in' honour, and after death will ascend to 
the heaven of the god whose name he has received, and 
remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happiness, 
without the fear of future births Ifa person receive the 
initiatory rite from his father, or from a hermit, or even 
from a diindéé," but not from his religious guide, every 
benefit will be lost, except he take what is called a siddhit- 
müntri; and this he may receive from any one. If a 
person receive his rite from a woman, not a widow, or 
from his own mother, though a widow, the merit is great- 
er than when received from a man. 


He who zeglects to receive the initiatory rite,* will 

` sink into the hell of darkness; no one may trade with 
such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if he 
have the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. 
The person who refuses to receive this rite will be sub- 
ject to infinite evils; he can never obtain the merit of 
the offerings to the manes; and when he dies he will 
sink into torment, excluded from all hope of restoration 
to human birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this 
state, even such a one will sink into never-ending misery.! 


* Other shastrüs declare, that whoever ascends to the heavens of the 
gods, will there enjoy only a temporary residence. 


^ A religious devotee, before whom even the bramhüns prostrate them- 
selves. 


* A siddhú müntrü is united to the name of Kaléé, Tara, Shorüshee, 
Bhoovünéshwüree, Bhoirtvéé, Dhoomavütee, Vügüla, Matüngee, or Kü- 
müla, 


5 š: — dox ú 
Those who do not receive this rite, are despised by their countrymen, 


? Notwithstanding what is here said, the doctrine of endless punishment 
is not really a part of the Hindoo system. A people whose notions of the 
evil of sin are so superficial could not be expected to promulgate a doctrine 
which marks transgression as beyond measure sinful, 
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Next follow the forms of those incantations which a 
religious guide may give to shoodriis, and the punish- 
ment which both will incur if an incantation be given to 
which a person has no right;—the initiatory incanta- 
tions proper for persons born under the different stars, 
&c. ;—those proper to be given according to the choice 
which a person makes of his guardian deity; in choosing 
whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or his con- 
cupiscenee, viz. if he seek riches, he chooses Günéshü ; 
if relief from some disease, Sooryü ; if grandeur, Shivii ; 
if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo; if 
religion, Shree-Vidya; if knowledge, Kalcc; and if a 
kingdom, Neclü-Süriswütcc. Many instructions of a 
similar nature are inserted in this part of the work; and 
directions are added respecting the fortunate days, both 
of the week and of the moon, when the initiatory rite 
may be received. 


The number of letters in the incantation must be regu. 
lated by the number of those in a person's name, that 
there may be neither too many nor too few. If the let- 
ters in the person's name be fewer than those in the for- 
mula, the rite may be given. 


Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with 
which fingers a person may number his beads; what kind 
of beads may be used in repeating the name of the deity ; 


the proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as 
made with different kinds of bead-rolls; how long a per- 
son should repeat the name at once; whether he will 
obtain the object of his devotion if he neglect to number 
these repetitions; and whether the name of a deity 
must be repeated aloud, or in a whisper, or in the mind. l 


VOL. IV. 23 
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The different kinds of nyasti are next described, as, 
tingti-nyasti, kürangiü-nyasii, pranayami patella 
asii, rishyadee-nyasti, shorha-nyasii, viirnti-nyastt,” &c.— 
The merit attached to circumambulating the temples of 
Shivti, Doorga, or any other god or goddess, according 
to the number of the circumambulations.—The merit 
arising from drinking the water with which an image has 
been bathed; or in which a bramhün's foot has been dip- 
ped.— The evil consequences of not offering üe some god 
the food which a person is about to eat.” Then follow 
‘the names of a number of gods and goddesses, with a 
description of the ceremonies used in their worship; an 
account of a ceremony performed while sitting on a dead 
body; and of another in which a person, sitting ‘in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using his bead- 
roll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, and from sun-set to sun- 
set.—A number of prayers for preventing the effects of 
poison, arising from the bite of a snake, &c.— The way 

- in which Hünoomanü's image is to be made, and the me-- 
ihod of worshipping this deified monkey.—An ‘incanta- 
tion for removing difficulties in child-bearing.— Another, 
by which a person going into a house to commit adultery, 
robbery, &c., may prevent others from seeing him.—In- 
cantations used at the time of worship, for purifying the 
mind, the offerings, the body, the prayers, and the place 
of worship.—The method of preparing the place in 

m Nyasü is a ceremony, performed at the time of worship (pooja,) and 
consists of a number of curious, minute, and almost, undefinable motions 
of the hands and fingers, (while the person repeats prayers,) such as touch- 


ing the eyes, cars, shoulders, mouth, nose, head, breast, &c. doubling and 
twisting the hands, fingers, &c. 


* A conscientious Hindoo, before he eats, offers his food to his guardian 
deity, using some such words as these: ** ‘This food, O god, I present to 
thee.” A Hindoo shop-keeper, also, gives his god credit in his daily accounts 
for a sum which may amount to the twentieth part of a half-penny. 
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which the homü, that is, the burnt sacrifice, is to be 
offered.— Certain ceremonies are next descr ibed, for the 
removal of sorrow, sickness, injuries, &c.; for bringing 

an enemy under subjection ; for depriving anconemy of 
all strength ; ; for separating intimate friends ; fardritine 

an enemy to a distance; for killing a person, Se; Se 52, S 
proper modes of sitting when repeating tlie/ nang of 3 
deity, or performing acts of worship, ag crossing the: legs 
drawing up the heels to the hip bone, bringing the legs, L2) 
under the thighs, &c.—Forms of praise worship, se. 
offered to different gods.—'The benefits to be derived 
from repeating all the names of those gods who have each 

a thousand names.°—The names of sixty offerings which 
may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to 

the offerer ; the separateadvantages of repeating the name 
ofa god according as the person shall use any one of 
fourteen kinds of roodrakshü? bead-rolls.—An account of 
the ceremonies directed to be performed daily, annually, 

or to the end of life; of those which necessarily follow 
certain actions or certain periods; and of those for ob- 
taining some particularly desired blessing.—Of the cere- 
monies connected with the worship of the male deities ; 
and of those called moodra.1—Of purifying the twelve 
parts of the body and mind during worship. 


c. 


° Vishnoo under all his forms, and most of those who are called the 
Shüktee dévtas. Ç “ 


P Eleocarpus Ganitrus; the “seeds of which are strung like beads, and 
employed by religious persons to assist them in numbering their prayers. 


4 Certain motions with the hands and fingers, different from what is called 
nyasü, not in substance, but in the minute parts. These motions can 
scarcely be described ;*but they consist in laying the finger on tlie thumb, 
and the thumb on the finger ; twisting the fingers and hands ; placing tlie 
fingers one against another; holding up the first finger of the right hand; 
then the two first fingers; then the little fingers : spreading the hands, 
&c, &c. É 

232 
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Having already mentioned that the tüntriis contain 
fobmulas: for injuring and destroying others, the author 
here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, ex- 
tracted from the Ooddéshti-ttintrii :—Before a person ac- 
tually enters on the prescribed ceremonies, he obtains, 
through some acquaintance of the person whom he wishes 
to destroy, a measure of the length of different parts of 
his Body, as well as of his whole body; having obtained | 
which, with a small quantity of the dung of a bull, he | 
forms the image of his enemy. This being prepared, on 
some proper night, the darker the better, he and others 
proceed to a cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spiri- 
tuous liquors, red lead, turmerick, fish, &c. Here the par- { 
ties first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, 
into the image, and then light a fire, and offer a burnt- 
sacrifice with clarified butter, repeating prayers to Un- 
tükii, the form of Yümü in which he separates soul from 
body. The hawk is next killed, and pieces of its flesh 
are boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is 
placed on a fire-place composed of three other human 
skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they next present 
burnt-offerings, repeating incantations to Sürvvit-bhootü- 
kshityii, another name of Yümii, signifying that he takes 
away the lives of all. "Towards the close of these offer- |] 
ings, between every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, 
besmeared with the flesh and the clarified butter of the “ 
burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the 
dung of the bull, saying, “ Oh! Üntiikü ! thy face is like 
the last fire; do thou loosen all the joints of my enemy ; | 
dry up his breath, and cause him to fall.” Again, “ Oh! 
ntükü, thou who, sitting on the buffaloe, holdest in thy 
hand the deathfual sceptre, draw forth the life of my ene- 
- my Again, “ Oh! Üntükii! who presidest over reli- 
gion and irreligion: I am innocent; but do thou destroy, af 
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destroy, destroy, this my enemy, root and branch ; stop 
his breath ; dry up the sources of life in him; stop all 
the channels of the circulation of his blood; dry up the 
juices of his body.” He next rubs upon the flesh, before 
offering it, a small quantity of yellow orpiment and tur- 
merick, and then offers this flesh in the two names of 
Yümii, Mrityoo and Üntikii, rubbing it, as he throws it 
on the fire, on the breast of the image of his enemy. 
He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the bo- 
dy, and offers it in the fire of the burnt-offering, repeat- 
ing prayers to Yümü for the destruction of his enemy. 
He next takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, 
` and worships it, repeating, “ Cut, cut, separate, separate, 
plerce, pierce, divide into morsels, morsels;”’ after which he 
takes the image, and with this knife cuts it into quarters, 
according to the measures formerly procured, and the 
quarters and the measures are thrown into the fire, one 
by one, and offered to Ytimti, with appropriate prayers or 
incantations ; and then these malignant ceremonies, wor- 


thy of infernal spirits, are closed by the offerer's rubbing ` 


‘the ashes of the burnt-offering on his forehead. Sometimes 
the whole is concluded by offering the nest of a crow to 
Yiimti, which is said to hasten the destruction of an ene- 
my, who it is expected will be seized by some violent dis- 
ense, which will soon terminate in death. 


SECT. XLII.— The Hindoo Poetical Works. 


It is a fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours 
of the Hindoo sages, that they studied both poetry and 
music as men of science, laying down rules which prove 
how well they were acquainted with these subjects, and 
how capable they were of reducing to system whatever 
was the object of human research. These rules, it is 

2233 
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true, like all ancient theories, are full of fantasies and 
unnecessary divisions, yet that they are in general appo- 
site, clear, and scientific, must certainly be admitted. 


The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, beyond any 
other class of their writings, abounds in the most extra- 
vagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It 
requires a greater knowledge of their poetry than the 
author is possessed of, for him to determine whether their 
ancient poets were more sober and chaste than the 
modern; but these extravagancies and unchaste allusions 
are found in the works of Kalce-Dasii, and others his 
contemporaries; and all the modern works are so full of 
them, that many of their poems can never be given to the 
English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance 
may be made for eastern manners; but granting every 
possible latitude of this kind, innumerable ideas are found 
in almost every poem, which could have become familiar 
to the imagination only amidst a people whose very coun- 
try was a brothel —of extravagant metaphor, the author 
here gives a few examples : 

** Your glory so far exceeds the splendor of the sun, that his services are 


no longer necessary.’’—Shree-Hitrshit. 


€ [ 1 j 
“li there had been no spots in the moon, his face might, perhaps, have 
borne a comparison with thine (addressing a beautiful person)."— Hinoo- 
mani. t 
ce H . " 
That person has discharged his arrow with such force, that even 
thought cannot pursue it?" —V yas. 


i “ Compared with thy wealth, O Mandhata! Koovérü, the god of riches 
is starving.” —P'yasi, ' 
cc nv 7 
Dy, beauty and modesty resemble the lightning in the heavens—now 
flashing, aud now passing away."— BAitvii-DAootce. 


** This (a beautiful female) is not a human form: it is Chündrü (the 
moon) fallen to the earth through fear of the dragon." —SoobiindAoo. 


** The fall of this (great man) is as if Indrü had fallen from heaven."— 
Katee. Dasi, 


f j 2 : : 
Even their works on ethics are,in some places, highly indecent and offensive. 
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* Some of the most elegant and highly wrought Hindoo 
works in prose,” says Mr. Colebrooke; “ are reckoned 
among poems, in like manner as the “< Télémaque’ of 
Fenelon, and * Tod Abels’ of Gesner. The most cele- 
brated are the Vasüviidüttii of Soobtindhoo, the Dtishii- 
koomarii of Diindéé, and the Kadtimbtireé of Vanü. In 
the Vasüvidüttü, as in various compositions of the same 
kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
several, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, | 
does not take them out of the class of prose. But other 
works exist, in which more frequent introduction of verse 
makes of these a class apart. It bears the name of Chtim- 
poo: and of this kind is the Nülü-Chümpoo of Trivik- 
rümü, This style of composition is not without example 
in European literature. The * Voyage de Bachaumont 
et dé La Chapelle,’ which is the most known, if not the 
first instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that 
and in other languages. The Siingskritti inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate: and a numerous list may be 
collected of works expressly entitled Chitmpoo. The 
Indian dramas are also instances of ihe mixture of prose 
and verse. Our own language exhibits too many in- 
stances of the first to render it necessary to cite any ex- 
ample in explanation of the transition from verse to prose, 
in regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 

° presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo 
Beolco, surnamed Ruzanti:" with this difference, how- 


ever, that the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators are 
rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists intermingle é 
various dialects in their serious compositions.” 7 


5 See a very learned Essay on the Süng kritit and Prakritü prosody, in the 
tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
t As the Niisinghü-Chümpoo, Gangü- Chiimpoo, Vrindanünü- Chümpoo, &c. 
? Walker's Memoir on Italian Tragedy. 
25 I 
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Valinéckee, the author of the Raymatinit, is called the 
father of Hindoo poetry. Respecting this poet; the fol- 
lowing legend is current amongst the Hindoos: Jüniikii, 
the king of Mithila, being charmed with the poetry of 
the Ramaytinii, sent for Valméckee, and requested him 
to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wars of 
the Pandiiviis and the Kourüvüs. This, however, Val- 
mückee declined; when Piirashtirtt and Vyasit, father 
and son, attempted a few verses. Those of the son were 
approved, and Vyasti became the author of the Mŭha- 
bharütii. ‘The poems next in estimation are the Shisoo- 
palii-büdhii, by king Maghŭ ; the Kadümbiree, by Vanti- 
Bhiittii; the works of Kalcc-Dasii, the names of which 
will be found iu the succeeding list of poems; the Malii- 
tec-Madhiüvii, the Ootiirti-Ramii-Chiiritii, and theVeerit" 
Chüriti, by Bhüvü-bhootee; the Kiratarjonccyü, by 
Bhartivee; the Noishtidhti, by Shrec-Hiürshii ; the Vé- 
nee-stingharti, by Bhütti-Narayünü; the Ünurghü- 
Raghiivü, by Mooraree-Mishrii ; the Prüsünnit-Raghüvit, 
by Pükshü-Dhürü-Mishrit ; the Vidtigdhii-Madhiivti, by 
Jecvü-Goswamee, and the Gogtü-Govindü, by Jüyü- 
dévü. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in 
which the poets before Kaléé-Dasti lived, but this cele- 
brated poet is known to have been patronized by Vikrü- 
madityü. The rest are of modern date: she last Hindoo 
raja whose reign was honoured with the praises of living 
poets, was Bhojü. 


The author here begs leave to add a few paragraphs on 
the Measures of Singskritit Versc, from the Essay already 
mentioned : 


& The rules of Hindoo prosody are contained in sootrtis, 
or brief aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingii- 


. 
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lü-Nagi, a fabulous being, represented by mythologists 
in the shape ofa serpent; and the same who, under the 
title of Piitiinjtilee, is the supposed author of the Müha- 
bhashyii ii, or great commentary on grammar, and also of 
the text of the Yogü shasirü; and to whom likewise the 
text or the commentary of the Jyotishii annexed to the 
védüs, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pin- 
gtilachyaryti, as he is sometimes called, on the prosody of 
Süngskritit (exclusive of the rules in Prakritti, likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first 
of which allots names, or rather litera] marks, to feet con- 
sisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second book 
teaches the manner in which passages of the védiis are 
measured. The third explains the variations in the sub- 
division of the couplet and stanza. ‘The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the 
number of syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh, exhibit metres of that sort 
which has been called monoschemastic, or uniform, be- 
cause the same feet recur invariablv in the same places. 
The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the 
whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible 
combinations of long and short syllables in verses of any 
length. This author cites earlier writers on prosody, 
whose works appear to have been lost; such as Shoitüy it; 
Kroushtikti, ‘Tandin, and other ancient sages, Yaskií, 
Kashytipti, &c. Pingiili’s text has been interpreted 


by various commentators; and, among others, by Hüla- 
yoodhti-Bhitttti, author of an excellent gloss entitled 
Mritü-sünjcevinee. A more modern commentary, or 
rather’a paraphrase in verse, by Narayünü-Bhüttii- Tara, 
under the title of Vrittoktee-Rütnü, presents the singu- 
„larity of being interpreted throughout in a double sense, 
by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled Ptiriksha. 
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« The Ugnee pooranii is quoted for a complete 
system of prosody, founded apparently on Pingülii's 
aphorisms; but which serves to correct or to supply the 
text in many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises like- 
wise have been composed by various authors; and among 
others, by the celebrated poet Kalec-Dasü. In a short 
treatise, entitled Shrootü-Bodhii, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in the very metre to which they 
relate, and has thus united the example with the precept. 
The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody; and, in particular, by Pingiilii’s 
commentator Naraytinii-Bhiittii; and by the authors of 
the Vrittti Rütnakürü, and Vrittti-Diirptint, 


* Pingülü's rules of Stingskritit prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice by which this has 
been effected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet, or the syllables. Thus L, the initial ofa word signi- 
fying short (liighoo), indicates a short syllable. G, fora 
similar reason, intends a long one. The combinations of 
these two letters denote the several dissyllables: lg sig- 
nifying an iambic; gla trocheus or choreus; gg a spon- 
dee; lla pyrrichius. The letters, M.Y.R.S.T.J.Bh. and 
N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables 
to as many short. A Süngskritü verse is generally 
scanned by these Just mentioned feet; with the addition 
of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the close of 
the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by 
an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 
Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, in- 
stead ofa spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would be 
measured by a molossus, an anapest, an amphibrachys, 
and a trochee ; expressed thus, m. s. j. gel. Asapphic verse 
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would be similarly measured by a cretic, an antibacchius, 
an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; written, r. t.j. g. l. 


* To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I | 
shall, ín describing the different sorts of Süngskritii metre, | 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
Jambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapest, and tri- 
brachys are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 


* The verse, according to the Süngskritii system of 
prosody, is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or 
strophe, commonly named a shlokii, although this term 
be sometimes restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shewn on the authority of Kaléé-Dasi. 
The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de- 
nominated padti; or, considered as a couplet, it com- 
prises two verses subdivided into padtis or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, 
called ürdhü-sklohii, contains usually two padtis; and in 
general the pauses of the sense correspond with the prin- 
cipal pauses of the metre, which are accordingly indi- 
cated by lines of separation at the close of the shlokti and 
of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the 
close of a second shlokií, the double stanza is denominated 
yoogmü: while one, comprising a greater number of mea- 
sures, is termed koolükü. In common with others, I 
have sometimes translated shlokti by “ verse,” or by 
« eouplet;" but in prosody it can only be considered as al 
a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly 
marked until the close of the first half; and, in confor- 
mity to the Indian system, it is generally treated asa 

. tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- i 
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form pauses which might permit a division of the stanza 
lve, and even sixteen verses. 


into eight, twe 

« Concerning the length of the vowels in Siingskritti 
verse, since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the comparative length of syllables is deter- 
mned by the allotment of one instant or matrii to a short 
syllable, and two toa long one; that a naturally short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a 
double or conjunct consonant ; and that the last syllable 
of a verse is either long or short, according to the exi- 
gence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length. 


« Stingskritit prosody admits two sorts of metre; 
one governed by the number of syllables ; and which is 
mostly uniform or monoscliemastic in profane poetry, 
but altogether arbitrary in various metrical passages of 
the védiis, The other isin fact measured by feet like the 
hexameters of Greek and Latin: but only one sort of 
this metre, which is denominated arya, is acknowledged 
to be so regulated; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or matrtis.” 


In the Kavyü-Chündrika, by Ramii-Chündrit-Nyayü- 
Vagééshii, are found the following rules respecting the 
different properties of verse :— That sentence which con” 
tains goonit, ilünkari, and ris, and the language of 
which is correct, we call Kavyli, or a poem, of which 
there are three kinds: that which is most excellent, the 
excellent, and the rejected. The most excellent is that 
which contains the greatest number of figures (vyüngyi); 
the excellent that which contains less; and the worst, 
that from which all poetical figure is absent. 


. The qualities of-verse (goonit) are connected with 
three divisions, that in which a large number of com- 
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pound words are found; that which is highly lucid, but 
. ` 1 ` 

in which plebean words are not used; and that in which 
passion or sentiment, and mellifluous words abound. 


Ulünkari (ornament) includes natural descriptions ; 
similarity; comparison; succession; repetition, in re- 
ference to meaning and description; irony; satire; me- | 
taphor; similarity admitting an exception :* vibhaviína 
sümasoktee;* ütishüyoktee, or the wonderful, or praise 
under the form of censure;, tiptinhootee, containing a 
concealed meaning ;^ sookshmii, containing a delicate dis- | 
tant or meaning; pürivrittee;! or that in which the | 


x This is illustrated thus :—*“ Oh beloved! thy face resembles tlie sun— ] 
without its spots," 

y An effect without a cause. “ O beloved ! thy face is pure, though it be 
not washed.” | 

z Expressing much in few words. The Hindoo female who never leaves 
herroom, never sees a stranger, nor ever looks at the sun, is highly com- 
mended. In reference to this, the author thus illustrates the meaning of š 
this word, sümasoktee, and describes a poetical ornament: Addressing the 
koomoodiü,which expands its flower only in- the night, he says, Be not too 
proud of thy qualities as a sütee : we all know thee—thou dost not show 
even thy face to the sun, yet thou renouncest not the bee [who lodges in thy 
bosom all night.] 

a Example, (addressing himself to a female,) € Thou art the greatest of 
plunderers ; other thieves purloin property which is worthless ; thou steal- 
est the heart; they plunder in the night, thou in the day, &c.” 

v Example, speaking of the flute of Krishnü : This is nota flute, but 
something invented by Vidhata to destroy the family, cast, and excellent 
qualities of milk-maids; : a 

¢ Example: some Hindoos paint on the outside of their houses a picture 
of the sun, One day a paramour called on the wife of another, and by 

. sigus asked when lie should come to see her. She, being in company, was 
afraid to speak, and therefore took some water in her hand and threw it 


on the picture of the sun. | 
4 Example: Krishnü had been revelling with Chündravülee, to the neglect ! 


of Radha. The next morning when he waited on Radha, she says, ** Last I 
night (Aou remainest awake, but my eyes are red [she means with auger]." | 
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meaning is changed ; stihoktee, that in which two persons 
S - y, H . Z 
are spoken of; ashee, that which contains a blessing ; 


and siinkcernti, that verse which contains several orna- 


ments. 


The author here adds, from the Kavyü-prükashii, by 
Mürmüt'hü-Bhüttü, specimens of the nine passions (ris) 


` found in verse: 


Love.—A wife lamenting the departure of her husband. 
My ornaments are going—my tears are always falling— 
my patience too I cannot keep—my heart desires to pre- 
cede my beloved, who has resolved to leave. me. All 
these will go. If they must, Oh! my Fife, why wilt 
thou not go with them. 


Rusisiniry.—4 Bramhiin after his ablutions is re- 
turning home, when a harlot throws her saliva on his head. 
He thus laments weeping—Wa! Ha ! a harlot has wound- 
ed me by throwing her filthy saliva on my head, which I 
had purified by incantations. 


Cournace.— Méghti-Navhit, the son of Raviinit, com- 
ing forth to ‘the combat, discovers several monkeys ap- 
proaching, the auxiliaries of Rami, and thus addresses 
them :—O all ye monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear 
in my presence; for my arrow, which enters the head of 
the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed 
to penetrate bodies like yours.— Addressing Lükshmüni ; 
—O son of Soomitra, stay where thou art; why should I 
quarrel with thee? (contemptuously); Iam Méghü- 
nathü. I have however some desire to see Ramil, who 
has set bounds to the raging ocean. 
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Terror.—A deer pursued by its enemy: 


Upstarts and onward bounds the affrighted deer, | 
While the pursuing chariot rolls along. 
The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As on he moves, to mark the distance 
Betwixt him and death: his hinder parts | 
A passage force into his very chest ; | 
His sighs permit the half-devoured grass | 
To fall upon the ground—his springing legs | 
Scarce touch the earth. 


Pitry.—A young deer, in the presence of the huntsmen, 
antiċipaling ils own destruclion—If I attempt to 
move forwards, | am stopped by the Réva; andif I 
could swim across, the inaccessible mountains present a 
wall on its banks ;—on the left I am stopped by a bound- 
less lake ;—on the right is the forest on fire—and behind 
me are the hunters, armed with dreadfularrows, thirsting 
for my blood. , Whither shall I go? How can I stay? 


Peace.—To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls— 
the most powerful enemy, and the kindest friend—the 
most precious gem, and aclod of earth—the softest, bed, 
and the hardest stone—2 blade of grass, and. the most 
beautiful female—are precisely the same. All I desire 
is, that in some, holy place, repeating the name of God, 
I may soon end my days. 


Disaust.—A jackal devouring a dead body in a ceme- 
tery. First, with his teeth he strips off the skin—then 
devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell— 
he next tears the flesh from the joints betwixt the toes 
and fingers—his eyes become inflamed—the blood and 
putrified matter drop from his jaws—— — 


Wonver,—A poet approaches a king, as is usual, witk | 
some adulatory couplets:—O mighty monarch; if my 
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verse may not offend thee; and, not pronouncing it false, 
if thou afford me thine attention, I will proceed.— The 
King. Why art thou so anxious to deliver a couplet 
under such suspicious circumstances ?-- Thepoct. O mighty 
monarch ! In the mind of a poet the marvellous Jabours 
after utterance: By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up; but by the briny tears of the widows of 


thine enemies, they have again been replenished. 


Race.—Piriishoorami approaches.—His eyes resem- 
ble the blazing sun; he is sharpening his axe on the 
protuberous scars on his own body; at intervals he utters 
ihe sounds of warlike vage, hoo hoo; the force of his 
breath seems sufficient to overturn the earth; again and 
again he prepares his bow, as eager to meet the enemy; 
the earth contains not his equal in anger. 


Beside these nine passions, the poets distinguish an- 
other as of a mixed nature, sportive and plaintive. 

The same author points out a number of faults in 
verse, as, where the sounds are harsh, or Where the 
words do not suitthe occasion, are unconnected, ex- 
cessive, unnecessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoetical, 
unmusical, misplaced, &c. 


SECT. XLIII.—7/e Great Poems (Miha-Kavyit). 


Magh, or Shishoopalü-büdhi, written by different 
learned men, under the patronage of king Magii.—Com- 
ments on ditto, by Bhürütü, Lükshmee-nat'hü, Mühésh- 
wir, Nrisinght, Piirtimantindti, Narayünii, Sürvüng- 
kiüshi, "Küvee-vüllübha, and Miüllee-nat'hii.—-« The 
above work is an epic poem, the subject of which is the 


a m 
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death of Shishoopalii, slain in war by Krishnit: it is en- 
titled Shishoopalü-bidhii, but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whose designation, with praises of 
his family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, Magti, though expressly 
named as the author, was thé patron, not the poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian 
taste for descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious 
description, has disfigured even this work, which is other- 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation. The two 
first cantos and the last eight are suitable to the design 
of the poem. But the intermediate ten, describing the 
journey of Krishnü with a train of amorous damsels, 
from Dwartika to Indrü-prüst'hii, is misplaced, and in 
more than one respect exceptionable. The argument of 
the poem is as follows: in the first canto, Nartidti, com- 
missioned by Indrü, visits Krishnti, and incites him to 
war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Shishoopalii, king 
of the Chédees. . In the second, Krishnü consults with 
his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately 
commenced, or he should first assist Yoodhishthirii in 
completing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed 
by him; the result of the consultation is in favour of the 
latter measure: and accordingly, in the third canto, 
Krishnü departs for Yoodhisht’hirti’s capital, In the 
thirteenth he arrives, and is welcomed by the Panditviis. 
In the following canto, the sacrifice is begun ; and, in the 
next, Shishoopalii, impatient of the divine honours paid 
to Krishnü, retires with his partisans from the place of 
sacrifice, A negociation ensues; which is however inef- 
fectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occu- 


pies two cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies issue to 
. VOL. IV. 2c 
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the field of battle, and the conflict commences, ‘The battle ` 
continues in the next canto, which describes the discom- 
fiture and slaughter of Shishoopalii’s army. In the last 
canto, the king, grown desperate, dares Krishnii to the 
combat. They engage, and in the Indian manner fight 


with supernatural weapons. Shishoopalü assails his 


enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by means 3 
of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous | 


arms, which Krishni extinguishes by a neptunian wea- | 
pon. The combat is prolonged with other miraculous } 
arms, and finally Krishnti slays Shishoopalii with an ar- l 


ve AN 


row. 


Noishüdhii, by Shrec-H üirshii.— Comments on ditto, by j 
Bhiirtitti, Mitha-dévit, Nara-ytinti, Nrisinghti, and Ptirti- 
mantinditi— This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos | 
on the marriage of Nălă, king of Noishiidhti, and Diimit- E: 
yüntec, daughter of Bheemii, king of Vidürbhit. Itisa ^ 
favourite poem on a favourite subject : and though con- 
fessedly not free from faults, is by many esteemed the 
most beautiful composition in the Stingskritti language. 
The marriage of Niilii and Dimüyintee, his loss of his 
kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent devices of 


x 


Kalee disguised in the human form, his desertion of his | 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery ` E. LET 
of him, and his restoration to his proper form and to his : bs 

throne, are related in the Nillodüyii: their adventures EL 


likewise constitute an episode of tlie Mühabbariitii, and 
are the subject ofa novel in prose and verse, by Trivi- 


krüimi-Bhütii, entitled Nili-Chümpoo or Diimitytintée- 31 
Küt'ha. Shréé-Hiirshit’s poem, though containing much | 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very 4 

© The author is indebted to Mr. Colebrooke for these accounts of the con- ; | 


tents of the Müha-Kayyüs. PSY 
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barren of incident. It brings the story no further than 
the marriage of Nülü and Dümiiyüntee, and the descrip- 
tion of their mutual affection and happiness, which con- 
tinues, notwithstanding the machinations of Kalec. The 
romantic and interesting adventures subsequent to the 
marriage, as told in the Nălodŭyŭ, are here wholly omit- 
ted: while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” 


Bhüttee, by Bhürtree-Hürec.—Comments on ditto, by 
Bhürütü, Naraytint, Pürümanündi, and Nrisinghü.— 
“ This poem relates to the adventures of Rami: it is 
comprised in 22 cantos. Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected 
are most frequent. The style, however, is neither ob- 
scure nor inelegant : and the poem is reckoned among 
the classical compositions in the Stingskritii language. 
The author was Bhirtree-Hiree: not, as might be sup- 
posed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikrü- 
madityü: but a grammarian and poet, who was son of 
Shrée-Dhiirii-Swaméé, as we are informed by one of his 
scholiasts Vidya-Vinodi." 


Bhaminec-vilasii, a miscellaneous poem, by Jtgsünnat'- 
hiü-IKüvirajii.—A comment on ditto. 


Rüghoo-Vüngshi, by MKaléé-Dasti—Comments on 
ditto, by Bhürütii, Vrihiispittee-Mishrii, Pitrümanündi- 
Nrisinghii, and Narayünü.— This work, which is among 
the most admired compositions in the Süngskritii tongue, 

2¢ 2 è 
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contains the history of Ramií, and of his predecessors and 
successors from Dileepa, father of Riighoo, to Ugniviirnii, 
a slothful prince, who was succeeded by his widow and 
posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate chiefly to 
Rüghoo, with whose history that of his father Dileepa, 
and of his son Uji, is nearly connected. ‘The next eight 
concern Itamti, whose story is in like manner intimately 
connected with that of his father Diishtiriit’hii, and of his 
sons Kooshii and Lüvü. The three concluding cantos 
regard the descendants of Kooshii, from Utit'hee to Ug- 
nivürnii, both of whom are noticed at considerable length; 
each being the subject of a single canto, in which their 
characters are strongly contrastéd; while the intermediate 
princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the 
intervening canto, which is little else than a dry genea- 
logy.—The adventures of Rami are too well known to 
require any detailed notice in this place. -The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates 
them nearly as they are told in the mythological poems, 
the theogenies, but with far greater poetical embellish- 
ments. Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed 
sacred (not excepting from this censure the Ramayünii 
of Valmeekee), is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in 
ornament than abundant in repetitions. Ramii’s achieve- 
ments have been sung by the prophane as frequently as 
by the sacred poets. His Story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the poorantis, and is the sole object of 
Valméekee’s poem, and of another entitled Udhyatmii- 
Ramayünii, which is ascribed to Vyasii. A fragment ofa 
Ramaytinii attributed to Boudhayünii is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
philosophical poem, usually cited under the title of Yogii- 
Vasishthii, is a part of a Ramayüni, comprising the edu- 
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cation of the devout hero. Among prophane poems on 
the same subject, the Riighoo-Viingshii and the Bhüttee- 
Kavyti, with the Raghitvii-Pandtivecy ti, are the most es- 
teemed in Stingskritii, as the Ramayünii of "Tooliisce- 
Dasti, and the Ramii-Chiindrika of Késhitvii-Dasit are in 
Hindee.- The minor poets, who have employed them- 
selves on the same topic, both in Stingskritti and in the 
Prakritti and provincial dialects, are by far too numerous 
to be here specified.” 


Koomarii-stimbhtivii, by Kalée-Dasii.—Comments on 
ditto, by seven learned men.—This poem “ Tras the ap- 
pearance of being incomplete: and a tradition runs, that 
it originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess Parviítee, as daughter 
of mount Himaliiyt, and celebrates the religious auste- 
rities by which she gained Shivii for her husband; after 
Ktindtirpti, or Cupid, had.failed in inspiring Shivti with a 
passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the 
fiery wrath of the god. The personages, not excepting 
her father, the snowy mountain, are described with hu- 
„man manners and the human form, and with an exact 
observance of Indian costume. š i 

D 

Kiratarjoonééyti,’ by Bhariivee.— Comments on ditto k 
by six ptindits.—“ The subject of this celebrated poem is 
Urjoont’s obtaining celestial arms from Shivii, Indrü, 
and the rest of the gods, to be employed against Dooryo- 
dhiinti. It is by a rigid observance of severe austerities 
in the first instance, and afterwards by his prowess in a 
conflict with Shivii (in the disguise of a mountaineer), 
that Urjoonit prevails. ‘This is the whole subject of the 


f Kiratü is the name of a tribe of mountaineers, This term therefore 
means, the mountaineers and Urjooni, 
2 c 8 
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poem, which with the Koomarü and Rtighoo of Kalec- 
Dasii, the Noishtidhti of Shree-Hürshit, and Maghti’s epic 
poem, is ranked among the six excellent compositions in 
Süngskritit. 


Nülodiyii, by Kalee-Dasii.— Comments on ditto by six 

learned men.—“ Thisis a poem in four cantos, comprising 
220 couplets or stanzas, on the adventures of N lii and 
Dümiyüntee, a story which is already known to the Eng- 
lish reader, having been translated hy Mr. Kindersley, 
of Madras. In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
are combined in the termination of the verses : for the 
liree or four last syllables of each hemistich within the 
stanza are the same in sound though different in sense.— 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. Itis supposed 
to have been written in emulation of a short poem (of 22 
stanzas) similarly constructed, but with less repetition of 
each rhyme; and entitled, from the words of the chal- 
lenge with which it concludes, Ghiitiikirptrt.” 


Dramatic Poems. 


Miha-Natiikii, by Hiinooman, the subject, the history 
of Rami. A comment on ditto, by Chtindrii-shékhiirti.— 
Ubignanit-Shiikoonttilii, by Kalee-Dasi. This poem 
relates to Doomshmüntii, a king of the race of the Sun, 
and his queen Shükoontila. The king married this lady 
while on a hunting party, but in consequence of the curse * 
of the sage Doorvasii, the king, not being able to identify 
his queen, renounced her. T'he queen possessed a ring 
belonging to the king, but had the misfortune to lose it 
while bathing. A fisherman found it in the belly of a fish 
and carried it to the king, who recognized it as that rico 
to the queen: he seeks her; finds her, with her 
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mother Ménüka, in heaven; and returns with her to 
earth, where they enjoy much happiness together.— Com- 
ments on ditto, by Vasoo-dévii and Shünkürii.—Üniürgit- 
Rhaghüvii, by Mooraree-Mishrü; a poem respecting 
Rami; the subject matter extracted from the Ramayiíni. 
— Malitec-Madhitvii, by Bhüvü-bhootee; on the amours 
of Madhüvi and Maltit@@.—A comment on ditto, by 
Malintec.— V énee.süngharii, by Bhüttü-Narayünii, re- 
specting the war betwixt the Pandtivtis and the Kourüviís. 
—A comment on ditto.—Malü-vikagnce-mitrii, by Kalce- 
Dasii, a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan 
Malüvika | aud Ügnee-mitrii. — Moodra-rakshiisti, by 
Kalce-Dasii. — A comment on ditto.—-Ootirii- Ramii- 
chtiritti, by Bhüvü-bhootee.—This drama refers to the 
contest betwixt Rami and his sons (then unknown) Liivii 
and Kooshti. —V &eri-chüritii, by Bhiivii-bhddtee, a poem 
respecting the war of Ramti with Ravinii.—Prisinniü- 
Raghiivii, hy Piikshti-Dhtirti-Mishrit, the principal -hero 
Ramiü.— Vidügdhü-Madhüvii, by J&evii-Goswamce. This 
drama respects the licentious amours of Krishnit.—Lilitii- 
Madhüvü, by Jeevü-Goswamee, on the revels of 
Krishnii.—Pritbodht-chtindrodiiyt, by Krishnü-Mishrii, 
on the effects of secular anxiety, and on devotion.— 
Kadümbüree, an unfinished work by Vanü-bhüttit,— 
Oosha-htirtinti, on the amours of Üniroodhii, the grand- 
son of Krishnii, and Oosha, the daughter of king Vanti. 
—Oodarü-Raghüvi, on the history of Ramt.—Ntirtika- 
soorti-dhwtingstinti, on the destruction of the giant 
Niirtikti by Krishnii.—Dhürmiü-vijüyii, by Bhanoo-Düttii- 
Mishrti, a poem on the excellent qualities of Yoodhisht’- 
birii.— Veerü-Raghüvü, by Apyayee-Déckshitii, on the 
exploits of Ramii.—Vikriimmorvüshee, by Kalec-Dasií, 
on the amours of Vikriimtisénti, the son of Indrii and 
Ooviüshce, a heavenly courtezan.—Parijatii-hiirtin, by 

2c4 [] 
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Gopalii-Dasii, on the war of Krishnü with Indrii, for the 
flower Parijatit, which he wished to present to one of his 
wives, Sittytibhama.—Nagantindti.—Prtitapti-Roodri, a 
work named after its author,—Bhojii-pritbtindhi, the his- 
tory of king Bhojit, by himself.—Choittinyii-chtindrodtiy ti, 
by Jeevit-Goswamée, a work relative to Choitiinyit. 


Small Poems. 


Hüngsü-Dootü, by Jéévti-Goswaméé, on the amours 
of Krishnü and the milk-maids.—Méghii-Doott, by 
Kalee-Dasit.—4 comment on ditto, by Ktivee-Rtitnit. 
* This elegant little poem, comprising no more than 116 
stanzas, supposes a yüikshií, or attendant of Koovérii, to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an impreca- 
tion of the god Koovérii, who was irritated by the negli- 
gence of the attendant in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by Indrii’s elephant. The distracted 
demi-god, banished from heaven to the earth, where 
he takes his abode on a hill on which Rami once so- 
journed;: entreats a passing cloud to convey an affee- 
tionate message to his wife."^ Püdankii-Dootii, on the 
amours of Krishnii and Radha, &c.— Toolüsec-Dootii, by 
Voidi-Nat'hii, a similar poem.—Chiindra-Lokti, with a 
comment, —-Chitrii-Méémangsa. —-Bhikshattinty. —-Go- 
virdhtint, by Govürdhinit, respecting the intrigues of 
Krishnii.—A-comment on ditto.—Sitrtiswiitéé-K tinthab- 
hifrtinti.—Soory t-Shutikii, by Müyoorü-Bhüttii, in praise | 
of the sun.—Ooddhiivti-Dootii, by Roopii-Goswamée, on 
the intrigues of Krishnii.— Madhiüvii-Dootii, a similar 
poem, by the same pindit.—Gbiitükürpüri ; the author 

. has given his own name to this work on the seasons.— 
š š ae s Called Rami-giree. > : : 
Dict) » Esq, has given a translation of this poem. 
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Shiimhhoovilasii, by J üsgünnat'hii, on the deeds of Shivii. 


—K itmüla- V ilasii, by ditto,on the excellencies of Liiksh- 
mee.—K ülavilasii, by ditto, on the charms of women.— 
Singhasiin-Oopakhyanii, on the virtues of Vikrüimadityit. 
—Radha-Soodhanidhee, by Goswaméé, on the amours of 
Krishnti and Radha.—Vilwt-Miingtili, 


a poem, by a 
writer of this name, in pr 


aise of Krishntii—A comment 
on ditto.—Madhitvanilii.—Dhintnjiyi-Vijüyii, on the 
exploits of Urjoonit.— Vrittü-Riütnakürit, and a comment. 
Krishnü-Lecla-T íirüngince, by Jeeviü-Goswamee on the 
revels of Krishni.—Sooktee-K tirnamritii, by Shree-Dhiürü- 
Dasii, on various subjects.—Shünkitrü-Digvijüyü, on the 
actions of Shivii.—Umtüroo-Shütiükü, by Umtiroo, on the 
female sex.—Comments, by Vidya-Vinodii and Shünkü- 
racharyii.— Vishnoo-Bhtiktee-K tilpti-Liita, by Vabhiitti, 
on devotedness to Vishnoo.—-Oojjiilii-N@éliimiinee, by 
Jéevii-Goswaméé, on the revels of Krishnii.—Ramit- 
Chündrü-Chundrika, on the actions of Ramti.—Uniriid- 
dhü-Vijüyii, on the actions of Ünirüddhii, the son of 
Krishni.—Voiragyü-Shütiüki, by Bhürtree-Hüree, on 
devotion and abstraction.—Shringari-Shiititkti, by ditto, 
on gallantry.—Hiiree-Lééla, on the amours of Krishnti, 
with a comment.-—Vyasoo-Dévü-Kavyii, on a similar 
subject.—Gourangti-Gtinoddéshit, by Roopi-Goswamze, 
on Choitiinyti and his followers.--Hiiree-Bhtiktee-Lthtirec, 
on Krishnü. —Vishnoo-Bhiüktee-Dürpüni on faith in 
Vishnoo.—Sütpüdyi-Rütnakürii, by Govindii-Vishartidii. 
—Anündü-Lühürec.—Comments on ditto, byJigüdceshii. 
« This is a hymn of which Shtinktiracharyti is the reputed 
author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of 
Müha-dévü. It comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox 
poetry, held in great estimation by the devout followers 
of Shünkürii." —- Chourü-Pünchasika, comprising fifty 
stanzas by Chourti, who, being detected in an intrigue 
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ith a kine's daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 


w 
e recollection of his successful love.—P iídyaviilee.— 


in th ; 
Pooshpaviilec. --Qoddhitvii-Chüritrii, on Krishnt.--Bhiigti- 


vünnamii-Koumoodce, by Liükshmce-Dhiürit.—2A comment 
on ditlo.- Koutookii-Rütnakif rý and Koutooki-Siirviiswif, 
at hif, facetious poems.— N t vii- tni, the his- 


by Gopée-N 
tory of the nine piindits employed at the court of Vilrti- 


madityti.—Soundiiryti-Liibiiveé, by Shtinktiracharyii, on 
the beauties of Doorga.—Shringarii-Tilttkii, by Kalée- 
Dasü, on gallantry.—-Koomarüi-Bhargüve2yü, on the 
contest betwixt Piirtishoc-Ramti and Kartikéytii— Govin- 
dü-Leclamritit, by Jeevit-Goswamec. 


Satires, or works conveying two meanings in each sentence. 


Raghiivii-pandiivecyti, by Ktivirajti, A comment on 
ditto.— This is an instance of a complete poem, every 
canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed 
with studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the option of 
the reader, be interpreted as relating the history of Ramü 
and other descendants of Düshürüt'hii, or that of Yood- 
histhirti and other sons of Pandoo. ‘The example of this 
singular style of composition had been set by Soobiindhoo, 
in the story of Vasiyü-Ditta and Vanti-Bhiittii, in his 
unfinished work entitled Kaditmbirec; as is hinted by 
Küviraji- Both these works, which, like the Diisht- 
Koomarii of Diindee, are prose compositions in poetical 
language, and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed 
exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases employed 
in a double sense ; but not, like the Raghiivti-Pandtivécyti, 
two distinct stories told in the same words.—Vastivii- 
Diitta, by Soobiindoo. The ostensible subject of this 
poem is the marriage of Ktindiirpti.Kétoo and Vasivii- 
Diitta, but in this allegory various subjects are displayed. 
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—Kadtimbiirée, by Vaniü-Bhiüttit, —Vidiigdti-Mookhii- 
Mündüni. In this wor k, the question a&d answer are 
contained in the same words. 


Works called Chiimpos, containing both prose and verse. 


Nrisinghii-Chiimpoo, on the incarnation of Vishnoo, 
half-lion half-man.— Vidwiünmodii- Türünginee, by Che 
riinjecvit, on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects. 
—Niili- Chümp?oo, or the histor ry of King Ntilti—Giinga- 
Chiimpod, on the goddess Günga.—Anündi-Kiindi- 
Chiimpoo. — Vrindavüni- -Chiimpoc, on the amours of 
Krishnü : :—Chitrü-Chitmpoo, by Vanéshwiirti-Vidyaltin- 
karti, on the actions of king Chitrit-Sénit, of Bürdwan. 


On Poetical Measures (Chündi. ) 


Chiindominjirez, by Günga-Dasii.—Pingülü-Vriitee, 
by Pingilarcharyit. —Shroottibodhti, by Kalee-Dasit.— 
Pingülü-Pr rtikashii.~-Chtindomala.—Chiindovrittee. 


Hymns (Süngéelà.) 

Geetu-Govindit, by Jüyü-Dévü.— Comments by Nara- 
yünii, Krishnü-Dittii, and Poojarte-Goswamec.—Geatti- 
Girceshii.— Geetii Shitnk tirti— Geatti-Gourdeshti.—Ra- 
gii-Mala.— Sting éétii. Riitnaktirti. —Ganŭ- Vidya. — Sün- 
geetiü- Dürpinit. —Süngeetü-R ithtisyi. 


Specimens of Hindoo Poetry. 


Brief Descriptions of the Six Seasons, extracted from different 
authors. 
The dewy Season. 


Afan fra sa facia: ace cd 
aa Ag annoia eren 


i He has not been dead longer than,50 or 60 years. 
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TAAT EAT: eur <= D WW 
gran aria uer feno rater wea 
SATAY TALE: N 


The day of the dewy season is no sooner born than, like the 
resolution of a seduced female, or the levity of a chaste wee 
or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of pleasure ina 
pashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the 


prosperity of the wicked—it dies.—From the Sooktikitrnamriti, 


a compilation. 
inter. 


| PUTA: WWTX GSAT 1 
Mea STAT 2m] që ATTAT Q 


NS : 
COP fra EE ED TEL AT: 
` o s On S 
Arfa ANANIRA: Q 
SERI] PER Talay FTA ANAT TTT 1 
faai sor uate utara q 
aS = 
Petia genres a Teresraer3r: 1 
ARS EIE morre 4 
smuewcdereteravfu q HATH Q 
This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, 
advances from Himalüyü to conquer the earth—he destroys 
the pride of the most powerful: the lord of day, filled with 
fear, takes refuge in the south-east ; * every morning the 
shivering wretch, raising his head, seeks him in vain; day, 
mourning the loss of his lord, constantly wastes away; the 


water lily, having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head 
beneath the waters; fire, having lost all his energy, retires to 


* The warm quarter. 


` 


E 
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2 


the cottage of the poor, covering himself with rags, so that 
even the starving wretch sets him at defiance. 


foñs sas sarfiga 
AA APA AAA e: 3 
gaga za fad amd: gargad 
PPATASATT TIAA quite: N 


The coldness of the water excites the same fears in the 
mind, as the presence of a serpent; a fire without smoke 
awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the 
mind of the unchaste; the rays of the sun cheer the heart 
like the birth of a son; the impression of the cold wind on 
the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 


Spring. 

SHAMS AAT CM AAA 
za mueren aaah 
expen Q fexta afte won 
spo gaf yafaa ws ata fax 
fears TTT INH 
SaaS UV FaSTATSCATITAIT 
maaa A ATA, Q AeA 

REE MEKU EENEN IENE 
minoa E S SU 
em 0 


"The winds from mount Mülüyü bring on their wings the 
fragrance of the cloves—the humming of the bees, and the 
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sweet voice of the cuckoo, are heard in the thickets of the 
grove—the fresh leaves of the tümalit send forth a fragrance 
resembling musk—the flowers of the Butea frondosa resemble 
the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts’ blood of unfortu- 
nate lovers—the flower of the pünnagü resembles the sceptre 
of Cupid, and the bees sitting on the flower of the most 
fragrant pandanus, his quiver. Krishnü, at this season, plays 
his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the se- 


verest misery.—Ji£yii- Dévi. 

E s; aman Aa 
cur Rgn fA qA AfA: a 
qWeTWWum Wf AT =< Sid ET gT 
aaam sata Aa: arya: N 


To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, 
Spring advances, in the habit of a monarch, accompanied by 
Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed of the fowers— 
his bowstring of the rows of bees resting on the flowers— 
and his arrows of the buds of the mango.  Chündrü [the 
moon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the cuckoo are his 
attendants. 


WMASTTZ ASH TGIRONITÉZ SIT 
` ES E $$ 
ATIS eRTISTRECTRE SIR asia: 1 
fay Rouaan gs 
Ligaa ge-aeftfa encarar: fü 
HAT Pr: Q ! 
The wind of mount Mülüyü, let loose, in gentle gusts, from 
the mouths of the serpents which had devoured it, is proceed- 
ing to Himalüyü to be cooled. The cuckoo, cheered by the 


sight of the mango buds, utters in every forest the sweet sound 
kooho0, kooh00.—Jityit-Déviz. 
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Summer. 

wag  Whreaeefesrarfereraa qat 

WAT mya AE: 1 

frre cre zfsumxaer qued 

maui «refine faeqezspraa n 


During this season, ihe earth, through the intensity of the 
heat, may be compared to a female left in the bloom of youth 
in a state of widowhood ;!—the scorching wind resembles the 
breath of the serpent Üniünti, at the churning of the sea ;m 
—the sun in the heavens exhibits the countenance of a person ` 
puffed up with the possession of riches ;—and the world is 
become motionless, like the eyes of the contemplative yogée. 
—From the: Sooktikitrnamriti. 


The rainy Season. - f 
AMAT ATT TABLA STATA 


[e] 


METERS: A WHUDRÓI XISUHZEG 
efr ame: array: fer q 


This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, likea king 


! This allusion brings before us a most dreadful fact connected with 
the Hindoo custom of marrying girls in their infancy : vast multitudes 
of these are left widows while they remain children, and, as they are 
forbidden ever to marry again, they almost invariably lose their chastity ; 
and thus the houses of thousands of Hindoos become secret brothels, 

m This legend is found in the Mühabharütü. The gods and the giants 
united to churn the ocean, to obtain the water of life. They twisted the 
Serpent-god Unüntü round mount Mündürü, and the gods laid hold of 
the head, and the giants of the tail, whirling the mountain round in the 
sea, as the milkman his stick in the act of churning; but such was the 
heat of the breath of Uniintii, that the gods, unable to endure it, exchang- 
ed places with the giants. 
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sitting on a cloud-formed intoxicated elephant; the lightning 
his flag, and the thunder his large kettle-drum. —Kaléé-Dasi. 


faust HS TRENT FAT gasaz 
sf aafia 1 — end fad 
uter fash TATA Q 


The streams formed in the vallies, are become yellow tinged 
with white, and carry on their surface worms, straws, and- 
dust; they pursue their course in so serpentine a manner, that 
the frogs become affrighted at.their approach.— Kalez- Dasi£. 


«quemad areata fates 
aaay Aag 1 faq 
TARNE AATA: SISI: SRCIERHACIUUT 
TETA: HAT N Š 


The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are 
covered with darkness, so that the day is known only by the 
fragrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent o£ the 

` white nymphza, wafted by the gentle zephyrs.— VishwiénaP hi. 


fase Cierto s= fasTef TRI 1 
Pratt WIT Me OTST TRITT NE d 


Vishnoo, whose eyes are the sun and moon, having retired 
to sleep, the world is left in darkness,—Jbid. 


WI WERT TATT gen afrai 
garate ai ITTRIY aa Wes 1 
= wrap sft AaS 
arurerenta far f<fšr =s SIR 1 
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The clouds, seizing the lightning, are in search of the sun, 
to inflict upon him deserved punishment, for shortening the 
night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for afflicting the 
earth by his rays, and burning up the forests.— From the Sookti- 
kitrnamritit. 


The-sultry Season. 

eiie farfirczrfarferern crear essi 
aif aftat aye: actif v — aga: 
HOTTA AAT: RAHAT US AT 
fa eter: Q 


The earth is become white, covered with the saccharum 
spontaneum—the night is turned into day by the'effulgence of 
-the moon—the rivers are become white with geese—so are the 
pools, filled with the water lillies; the forests, covered with 
the echites scholaris,. and the gardens with the profusion of 
the great flowered jessamine. 


Description of the beautiful Dimüyiüntee.^ —Whence 
did Vidhata procure the materials to form so exquisite 
a countenance as that of Diimüyüntee? He took a por- 
tion of the most excellent part of the moon, to. form this 
beautiful face. Does any one seek a proof of this? Let 
him look at the vacuum [spots] left in the moon.—Shréé- 
Hirshit. 


Another deseription of a female.—Her eyes resemble 
the full-blown nymphza; her face the full-moon ; her 
arms, the charming stalk of the lotos; her flowing tresses 
the thick darkness.— P ékshüdhitrü- Mishrà. 


^ The queen of Nülü, a king of the race of the sun, 
VOL. IV. i 2D 
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Another.—This beautiful nymph is nothing less than 
an archer; her eye-brows form the bow; the two extre- 
mities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the 
arrow. Whom does she seek to wound? My deer- 


formed heart. 


Another.—Thy eyes have been formed of the blue 
nymphoa ; thy face from the lotus; thy teeth from the 
flowers of the pubescent jasmine; thy lips from 'the bud- 
ding leaves of the spring ; and from the yellow colour of 
the chümpii,? the whole body. — Wherefore, then, has Vi- 
dhata made thy heart hard as a stone? 


Another.—Thine eyes have completely eclipsed those 
of the deer: why then add kajiilii?? Is it not enough 
that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poi- 
soned arrows? 


IMITATION OF A COUPLET, 


Sent from Gour, by Lühsmitnü-sénü, to his father Bitlllalü-sénu, the Emperor 
of Delhi, on hearing of the Emperor’s attachment to a femaleof low cast. 
Thy cooling pow'r, O WarEu, all confess, 
But most the pilgrim wand'ring o'er the sands : 
His parched lips in strains of rapture bless 
The cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 
Thy spotless purity, O virgin fair, 
The pearly dew-drop on the lotos shews, 
And, touched by thee, though sinking in despair, 
Nations as pure become as Himalüyün snows. 
j | Nor do thy virtues here their limits find, 
Nymph of tlie chrystal stream, but thou dost bless 
With life, and health, and pleasure, all mankind, 
Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. 
Should'st ¢hou then seek the swift descending way, 
* Ah! who shall interpose, or who thy progress stay ? 
© Michelia Champaca. 
P? An ore of Jead, which when applied to the lower eye-lid is supposed by 
the Asiatics to give a more bewitching appearance to the eyes, 
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Dramatic. 


D 


Scene in the palace of Jünülit, where the nuptials of Rami had been cele- 
brated the preceding evening. 


Enter. Pürüshoo- Rami. [Seeing Rami, he says to 
himself], This is that Rami, dressed in nuptial garments, 
with his younger brother. Ah! Ah! half a boy and half 
aman! Instead of Kami; they have called him Ramii. 
He has been formed with all the three qualities, beauty; 
courage, and that which excites admiration. He is more 
beautiful than the god of love, With his two arms he 
has outdone Müha-Dévü ; and the wonders of his person 

, eclipse those of the god wearing the crescent. 


Litkshmiint. I see in him [Pürüshoo-Rami] courage 
and benevolence united, for he carries with him the arms 
of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the bram- 


hün. In him are united both casts, the bramhiin and the 
kshitriyii, 


fami. Brother, thou knowest not ;' but this is Bhar- 
güvii.[a descendant of Bhrigoo]. The two brothers walk — : 
up to Pürüshoo- Ramu, and, with joined hands, Rami 
speaks : Oh! Bhtigtivan! thou art the jewel in the head 
of the race of Bhrigoo ; with my younger brother, I bow 
to thee. 


` Pitriishoo-Ramit. Oh! beloved youth, be thou victo- 
rious in war. 


Rami. Oh! Bhiigtivan ! thou conferrest upon me the 
highest favour. 


1 The god of love, 
2n 9 
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Pürüshoo-Ramü. [Suppressing his anger against Ra- 
mit. Why should I be offended with Ramii, a child so 
meek, and beautiful as the moon? But how can I spare 
him who has broken the bow of my guide Shivii, as one 
breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot be right that I should, 
with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Shecta, the 
daughter of king Jünükü. Yet how should this axe, the 
enemy of the neck of Rénooka, he pacified ?]—Address- 
ing Rami. Thus far my salutation—words of course.— 


Rami, (laughing). What then is in thy mind ? 


Piiriishoo-Ramit. I eagerly desire to,satiate this har- 
dened axe with the blood of both thine arms—those arms 
swelled with pride through having broken the bow of my 
guide Shivii—the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 


Rami. To favour or to destroy, I am thine: but why 
art thou offended? 


Pitritshoo-Ramit. What! art thou blinded by pride? 
Thou hast done it—and J am the avenger—still art thou 


insensible? Hast thou not broken the bow which compel- < 


led the wife of the giant Tripoorŭ to perform the duties 
of a widow—the bow of the guide of the world ? 


Rami. O Bhiigiivan ! through the falsehoods of others, 
thou hast defiled thyself with anger against one who is 
innocent. 


Pitritshoo-Ramit. Is then the bow of Müha-Dévii 
still perfect ? 


pl: ; 

a im Rami. No 
fos. ` 
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Piiritshoo-Ramt. Wow then canst thou be innocent ? 
Rami. Y know not whether I touched it or not. It 
was broken without an agent. What have 1 done? 


Pürüshoo-Ramá. What! art thou piercing me with 
a spear of sandal wood? But, why should I any longer 
hold converse with thee (launtingly, and grasping his 
axe,) Oh! Ramü! Breaking the bow of Mtiha-Dévii, 
thou art become a heinous sinner—therefore shall this 
axe be plunged into thy neck. 


Rami. Prepare! For whether this golden chain con- 
tinue on my neck, or thy axe be plunged therein, against 
bramhtins we make no war. Whether the eyes of my 
spouse be ornamented with paint, or filled with tears ; or, 
whether others behold my beautiful face, or I behold the 
face of Yümii, still we are nothing in the presence of 
bramhiins. y 

Pitrüshoo-Ramü.. Dost thou, presenting the reveren- 
tial salutation, esteem me asa common bramhün? Art 
thou so proud of being a kshŭtriyŭ, that thou despisest 
the bramhiins ? 


Lithshminit. O brambiin, it does not become us even 

` to mention the subject of war before thee, for we are all 

destitute of strength: thou dwellest in the heights of 

strength [the-expression is, on the heads of the strong] ; 

the strength of the kshtitriytis lies in this (holding out his 

bow), and this has but one gooni but that in which thy 
strength lies, (the poita,) has nine. ` 


* Goonü means a quality as well as a bow-string. 
2n3 
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Ramit. Oh! brother! To address words destitute of 
reverence to this person, who is at once so excellent, a 
sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 


Pür&shoo-Ramü. What fault has he (Liikshmiini) 
done? The fault belongs to me and to this axe, that we 
did not destroy his ancestors.’ 


Rami. O Bhügüvan! spare him. It is not proper 
that thou shouldst be so incensed against a suckling child, 
[literally, a child with its mother’s milk in his throat]. 


Pitrishoo-Rami. What dost thou call him? Rather 
say, the poison-throated child, 


Litkshmini. O Bhügüvan ! And art not thou the dis- 
ciple of the poison-throated ?* 


Piiriishoo-Rami. Ha! Because I gave this name, art 
thou then my sacred guide? 


Likshmini. O Bhiigtivan ! I spoke. this in reference 
to another subject. Thou knowest that: Chündrü (the 
moon) mounted the head of Mitha-Dévii, and yet he was 
not incensed: thou art the disciple of Mttha-Dévi, there- 
fore thou wilt not be offended with me: this was. my 
meaning. 


* This conqueror and butcher of the kshütriyüs is in fact upbraiding him- 
self for having spared an ancestor of Ramü's, and thereby now subjecting 
himself to what he considers the contemptuous expressions of these two 
boys. 

* A name of Shivii, derived from the fable, that this god drank the uni- 


verse-destroying poison, produced at the churning of. the sea, and ‘thereby 
burnt his throat, 2 


^4 
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Description of the excellent qualities of the family of 
Ramit, from the Rüghoo-Vüngshoo, by Kaléé-Dasit.— 
I bow to Doorga and Shivii, the father and mother of the 
world, who are constantly united as words and their 
meaning. I bow to them, that I may obtain words and 
their meaning. Where is the race born from the sun? 
Where in me is there even a scanty share of wisdom, 
and how shall I, with nothing but a raft made of the 
trunks of plantain trees, cross this ocean? Weak in wis- 
dom, I seek the praise bestowed on the poets, but shall 
receive nothing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dwarf 
stretching out his arms to reach the fruit which is alone 
within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the ancient po- 
ets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to 
this race, therefore I may proceed, for the thread finds a 
passage after the gem has been perforated by the diamond. 
I will therefore describe the race of Rüghoo: If I can 
find but few words, still I will proceed, for the excellent 
qualities of this family have entered my ears, and I can- 
not rest. Pure from the very birth; they undeviatingly 
pursued an object till it was accomplished ; they reigned 
to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots as- 
cended to heaven; in the performance of sacrifices, they- 
tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shastrií; they pre- 
sented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however 
great; they awarded punishments perfectly suited to the 
crime; they arose from sleep at the time appointed by the 
shastrii; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing 
alms; for the preservation of truth, they used few words; 
they fought and conquered only for glory ; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of offspring ; 
in childhood they sought learning; in youth, they pur- 
sued secular affairs; in old age, they imitated the her- ~ 
mits ; and in the last stage of life, they embraced a volun- 


tary death. 2D4 
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-ffectionate. Address of Sééta to .Ramü. From the 


Ramay ni. 


Son of the venerable parent! hear, 

"Tis Sécta speaks. Say, art not thou assur'd 
That to each being his allotted time 

And portion, as his merit, are assign’d, 

Aud that a wife her husband's portion shares ? 
Therefore with thee this forest lot I claim. 

A woman's bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself: 
Her husband is her only portion here, 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed, 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 

1 will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 
O hero brave, as water we reject 

In which our nutriment has been prepar'd, 
So anger spurn, and every thought unkind, 
Unworthy of thy spouse, and by thy side, 
Unblam’d, and unforbidden, let her stay. 

O chide me not; for where the husband is, 
Within the palace, on the stately car, 

Or wandering in the air, in every state 

The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My mother and my father having left, 

I have no dwelling-place distinct from thee. 
Forbid me not. For in the wilderness, 

Hard of access, renounc'd by men, and fill’d 
With animals and birds of various kind, 
And savage tigers, I will surely dwell. 

This horrid wilderness sha!l be to me 

Sweet as my father’s house, and all the noise 
Of the three worlds shall never interrupt 

My duty to my lord. A gay recluse, 

On thee attending, happy shall I feel 

Within this honey-scented grove to roam, 
For thou e'en here cans’t nourish and protect ; 
And therefore other friend I cannot need. 
To-day most surely with thee I will go, 

And thus resolved, I must not be deny’d. 
Roots and wild fruit shall be my constant food, 


` 
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Nor will I, near thee, add unto thy cares, 
Nor lag behind, nor forest-food refuse ; 
But fearless traverse ev’ry hill and dale, 
Viewing the winding stream, the craggy rock, 
And, stagnant at its base, the pool or Jake. 
In nature's deepest myst'ries thou art skill'd, 
O hero—and I long with thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill’d with nymphzas, 
Cover’d with ducks, and Swaus, and silvan fowl, 
And studded with each wild and beauteous flow'r, 
In these secluded pools Ill often bathe, 
And share with thee, O Ramü, boundless joy. 
Thus could 1 sweetly pass a thousand years; 
But without thee e'en heav'n would lose its charms. 
A residence in heaven, O Raghivi, 
Without thy presence, would no joy afford, 
Therefore, though rough the path, I must, I will, 
The forest penctrate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawn. 
Pleas'd to embrace thy feet, I will reside 
In the rough forest as my father’s house. 
Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 
Permit me this request—I will not grieve, 

` I will not burden thee—refuse me not. 
But shouldst thou, Raghüyü, this prayer deny, 
Know, I resolve on death—if torn from thee. 


‘SECT. XLI V.—Works on Rhetoric ( Ulinkarit. ) 
RE 


It might be expected that the Hindoos, in possession 
of so refined a language as the Stingskritti, and whose 
country has produced so many learned men, and such 
works of profound erudition, would not neglect rules for 
composition, but that this appendage to learning would 
meet with its due share of attention. The -shastrtis 
called Uliinkarti (ornament) prove that these expecta- 
tions have been realized. Bhiirtitti, a disciple of Védü- 
Vyasü, is supposed to have drawn from the Ugnee- 
pooranü the first rules of composition. From these rules 


\ 
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was formed the Kavyii- 
on which many comments 
Mühéshwüri is most esteemed. 


Prükashii, by Mümmüthü-Bhütti, 
have been written, but that of 


The Ultinkartis, however, are now but little read: the 
present race of pindits, not aspiring to authorship, are con- 
tent to learn the grammar and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on the measures of verse, called Chiindti. 
The following works on rhetoric are still extant : Kavyü- 
Prükashii,by Mtimm üt'hi-Bhüttii.—Comments, by Chün- 
drü-Shékürü, Shree-Ramií, Kümiülakürii, Mitshéshwürü- 
Nyayalünkarii, and Chiündéc-Dasii.—Kouvüliiya-Nündii, 
by Apyüyüdeekshiti ; and a comment, entitled Ulünkarü- 
Chiindrika.—Riisti-Chiin-drodityti—-Riist-Giingadhtirti. 
—Riisti-Miinjtiree, by Bhanoo-Ditittti-Mishrii, with a com- 
ment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhiittti—Riist- ‘irtinginec. 
— Rüsii-Rittnavillec.—-Rüsi-Méemangsa.-— Ultinkarti- 
Koustoobhü, by Jégvii-Goswamee ; and a comment, by 
'Ramiü-Chiürünii.—Ulünkarü-Sürvüswii, with a comment 
on ditto.— Ülünkarti-Chündrodiiyii.—Kavyü-Chündrika, 
byKüvee-Chündrii.—Kavyt-Dirshi.—Kavyü-K ilpiiliita. 

—-Sahityti-Diirpiinti, by Vishwü-Nat' hi-Küvirajü.-— 
"Blbityit-Koutoóhülti.—Vabhiittaliinkari and a comment. 


h SECT. XLV.—On Music. 


In the former edition of this work, the author inserted 
| a brief account of the science of music, according to the 
I ideas of the Hindoo writers; but as that account contains 
f scarcely any facts not to be found in the essays of Sir W. 

Jones and Mr. Paterson, and as this volume will necessa- 

rily now be swelled beyond the limits originally assigned 

to it, the author begs leave to refer the reader to those 

essays, Which he will find in the third and the ninth 
, yolumes of the Asiatic Researches. ^ 
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SECT. XLVI.— Works on Ethics. 


The Hindoo sages have written Jess on morals than on 
any other subject. Only one original work on ethics is 
to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Sting- 
skritu literature, and that is the Pünchi-Tüntrii. The other 
works mentioned below are chiefly compilations from the 
poorantis, which indeed abound with passages on moral 


subjects, frequently in the form of narration : the Piidmii, 
the Skündi, and Vrihünnarüdecyii pooraniis contain 
many lessons on the duties of life; in the Miühabharütii 
are found instructions to kings, and encomiums on gifts: 
yd Milioo, as well as other writers on the civil and 

a, can the 10n lj 's, have enlarged. on the duties of the different 

^rdviigrs ór men. The fol! owing appear to be the only 
oriris ncw extant whicè m ay be classed under this head : 
‘he, Ce |Pünchü-Tüntropakhyanit, by Vishnoo-Shürma.— 
heie itoptidóshi" an akridgment from the Pünchü- 
"anu "by the same ptindit.—Y étalti-Ptinchti-Vingshtitec, 
Gil Save stories by Vétaliti,—Kttha-Stirit-Sagtirti — 

Í Küt'ha-Prükashü.—-Rajü-Neéthee, on the duties 
kings.—19 ihÉ-Koomar i, by Dündé&e, a mendicant, on 
various duu? aud customs; and a comment on ditto.— 
Ditshti-Koomy,i-Kiit’ ha-Sarü, the essence of the above 

R work, by Bhü; `ree-Hüree. 

\ : de | 
D) . Maxims, ofr Proverbs, from the Pünchü-Tüntrit, by 
DL $ | Vishnoo-Shitrma. 
y | 


All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 


u ‘This work has been translated by Sir W. Jones and Mr. (now Dr.) E 


Wilkins. - 
x This work is placed here because it contains sections on morality, but 


| it is properly a kavyü. 
a ' s 
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Where there are no learned men, there even the igno- 
rant are esteemed learned, as where there are no trees, 
there the palma christi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies: 
friendship and enmity arise from circumstances. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. ` 

Courage is tried in war; integrity in the payment: of 
debt and interest; the faithfulness of a wife in poverty, 
and friendship in distress. 

Evil will befal him who regards not the advice of a 
benevolent friend. f 

He who in your presence speaks kindly, but in you; 
absence seeks to injure you, must be utterly rejected, like 

*a bowl of poison covered with milk. ft Ë 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. n - 

The earth trembles while she sustains a po. son v, jc 
seeks to injure a generous, faithful, and holy pe ‘son. i. 

Neither love nor friendship is to be cultivated to, kvargs 
a malignant person: cinders, hot or cold, will elthtmerburn 
or defile the hand. | es) Ç f 

Very great sins and very great acís of vír-uej, arte ce- 
tainly punished and rewarded either within three years, i 
or three months, or three, lunar quarters, ¿vin three f 
days. i 


` 4 
The very auger of the virtuous man is: 


"eptable; but e 
the maliguant are to be renounced even v hen free from I L 
i / 
anger. ( 
The vicious, notwithstanding the Sweeyness of their- | 
words, and the honey on their tongues, have va whole store- d "s 
house of poison in the heart. 
A buffal i 
À ram, a yato, a cat, a crow, and'a Vicious person, 
if confided in, aspıre to mastership. ò i [ 
< / 
À wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no | 


more to be trusted than a serpent with ja jewel in its | 
head, 


\ 
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It can never be safe to unite with an enemy : water, 
though heated, will still extinguish fire. 

That which is possible may be done; but that which is 
impracticable can never be accomplished. “ 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a faithless wife, has 
arrived at the end of his days. 

The friendship of a good man is not easily interrupted, 
and if lost is soon regained: a golden bowl is not easily 
broken, but if broken is soon repaired. The friendship 
of the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but with, 
great exertion: an earthen bowl is quickly broken, and 
cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour. 

The heart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa- 
nut, which, though hard without, contains refreshing 
water aM delicious food within. The vicious resemble 
the jujube, which is soft without, but hard (a stone) 
within. 

The heart is never so much.cheered as by the words of 
the elcellent. z 

‘here is no union between the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the wicked ; but the thoughts, words, 
and sciet of the good, all agree. 

Let tot 4 person change an old abode for a new one, 
but after long consideration. i 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, but 
practises the, same duties himself. : 

"That place is to be forsaken in which provisions, friends, 
learning, respect, a numerous population, fear of doing 
wrong, fear /of disgrace, excellent artizans, charitable 
persons, those who lend, physicians, benefactors, and a 
river of excellent water; are wanting. 

A guest should be entertained without enquiring into 


his merits. , 
The strongest of all desires are those connected with 


riches and life. 
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A young wife is more dear to an old man thdn life 
5 P 

itself; but a young wife never loves an dld man; she 
3 ` - E è 

merely waits upon him, and considers him a nauseous 


draught. : à "— 
Women never Jove nor hate; all their search is after 


new friends. 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s 
house is not in subjection, who wanders to feasts and 
amusements, in the presence of men throws off her veil, 
remains asa guest in the houses of strangers, associates 
with the lewd, drinks inebriating beverage, and delights 
in distance from her husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman -to be much devoted to 
sleep. j h ^ 
A woman can never-be independent; in childdood, she 
must be subject to her father; in youth to her husband, 
and in old age to her sons. ; 

Riches are every thing: a rich man is always sur- 
rounded with friends, feared as powerful, and honoured 
as learned. ‘The poor, though possessing friends, power, 
and learning, are despised. had 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed ifito poi- 
son, so, though a vicious person may have v..d sacred 
books, and have been instructed in the dutivs of life, he 
does not renounce vice. 

k A wise man will consult the nature (dsposition) of 
others more than other qualities (or circulstances,) be- 
cause mature, rising above every thin 


g, will be upper- 
most at last. `" ; 5 
Let none confide in the sea, nor in whatever has claws, 


or horns, or carries deadly weapons 


G c ; neither in a woman, 
nor in a king, 1 


CM after the most mature consideration, the food 
which has been well digested, the wife who has been well 
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governed, the king whose servants are highly diligent, 
the son who has acquired real learning, the person who 
returns wise answers, and he who is prudent in all his 
actions, are seldom pernicious. 

We call him aged who has lived many years; but the 
wise man is still older than he: let the words of such an 
one be heard with reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the discontented, the + 
wrathful, the fearful, and the dependent, are all subjects 
of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin; by it even the wise are 
drawn into evil: from it proceed lust, anger, stupefac- 
1 tion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, for if 
the affairs of the party be successful, all will be equally 
sharers, and if unsuccessful the leader alone will be 
disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. 
Victory over the passions is the way to greatness. 

In time of peril, friends are sources of sorrow. 

He who delivers another from danger and he who re- 
moves terror from the mind, are the greatest of friends. 

He is a second father who rushes into the presence of 
death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the 
+ time of extreme peril, is astounded with fear. 

j The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in pros- 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageous in war, and 
anxious for fame. 

Let these faults be renounced: excessive sleep, drow- 
siness, fear, anger, idleness, and inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised: many straws 
united may bind an elephant. 

A A sinful body, like a tree, bears the following fruits: 


; disease, sorrow, auguish, bonds, and misery: 
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Riches are treasured up against the day of danger ; 
but to save life every thing is to be sacrificed. If life be l | 


preserved, all is safe; if life be lost, all is lost. 


Death is inevitable: if so, still itis better to die in the m | 
pursuit of good than of evil. J 
For a dependent who serves another without reward, | 


let life itself be hazarded. 
Life is of no value, if fame be gone: the body is de- | 
stroyed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. | 
Death; dreaded through life, is not perceived when he 1 


arrives. 
Friendship never subsists between the eater and that 4 } 
which may become food. f D 
Contract not sudden friendship with a new comer. 
Danger should be feared when distant, and braved 
when present. 
' Men are not to be honoured or slain according to their i 
A 


cast, but according to their actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, ij 
water, and sweet words. ] 

The sight of the eyes is not sizht; but.he is blest with | 
vision who possesses knowledge; the ignorant are the i 
blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing 
them as soon as born, or their remaining in a state of 
ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable: 
other riches may be stolen, or diminished by expenditure, d 
but knowledge is immortal, and the greater the expendi- 
ture the greater the increase; it can be shared with none 
and it defies the power of the thief. : 


He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while | 
he lives, ` 4 F 


He who § ssn i e ine. Y À 
eek ri ver. l hy) 
eith r learning, riches, pov e > reli- ^ A 


ae 
Cer t 
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gious’ austerilics, nor charity, is the ordure of his 
mother. 

The following things produce pleasure: the increase 

M ¿ of riches, health, an affectionate wife, an obedient son, 
and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

‘The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, 

SSS the desire of happiness, nor of liberation, is a two-legged 
i goat, with false teats on its neck. 

When a man enters upon the practice of religion, let 
him do it with all his powers, realizing death as near at 
hand; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him es- 

teem himself immortal. 

k... . He who is destitute of courage in commencing an ún- 
dertaking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it, 
always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished ; 
there is no reversing it. But the man of business says, 
Fate always, works by instruments; a carriage can never 

ys travel with one wheel: the prey never falls into the 

mouth of the lion. 
He who seeks the company ofthe wise, shall himself 


become wise: even glass inserted in gold, resembles a 
pearl: an insect, when concealed in a flower, is placed 
on, the head [rather in. the hair as an ornament]. 

The state of ihe understanding is seen in the attach- 
ments a person forms. 

x! : It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instra- 
ments. In the power of speech, whatever pains may be 
taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent children. 

A wise man, surrounded with real friends, can accom- 
plish the work of the rich and the powerful. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. Co- 
vetousness produces sin, and sin death. < 

gc . Vou. IV. 2r . 


; e am 
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Good derived from evil is not'good. No good is ob- 
tained without a risk. Š 

‘Truth, contentment, patience, and mercy, belong to 
great minds.. "The good exercise compassion by making 
tlie case of others their own. 

"The house of that man is empty which contains neither 
an excellent son, nor an excellent friend. 

A wise man will not proclaim his age, nor a deception 
practised upon himself, nor his riches, nor the loss of 
riches, nor family faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal 
love, nor medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, 


. nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity of his wife. 


A man of excellent qualities is like a flower, which, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still 
preserves its fragrance. 

It is ‘better to make a vow of silence than to utter false- 
hoods; to be an eunuch than to seduce the wife of ano- 
ther; death is better than the love ofslander; mendicity 
than the enjoyment of property obtained by fraud; and 
sitting alone ina forest, than in the company of unreason- 


- able men. 


The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, 
and of one living in the house of another, is death; and 
the death of such a one is rest. 

The contented are always happy; the discontented are 
ever miserable. 

He who is free from anxious desire, is as learned [en- 
joys as much of the fruit of learning] as though he had 
studied the shastrii, or acquired it from the instructions of 
others. 

Benevolence towards all living creatures—this is 
religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 
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A capacity rapidly: to dissolve doubts, and to describe 
things, is a mark of superior genius. 

k To preserve family credit, it may be lawful to disown 
a person; to secure the prosperity of a village, family 
honours may be renounced; for the good of a city, a vil- 
lage may be abandoned; and for the preservation of life, 
the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friend- 
ship of the good, and the beauties of poetry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 

Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 

The man who sacrifices present happiness for the sake 

of riches, is the porter of others, and a partner in mere , 
‘labour. 

Why may not those riches, which are neither bestowed 
in alms, nor enjoyed, be considered as mine as well as 
thine ? 

A. gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge 
without pride, and power united to clemency, are ex- 
cellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riches. Riches amount to just 
as much as is bestowed in gifts or enjoyed; the rest goes 


to others. 
The wise man doe 
mourns not for what is lost; 
š) versity. i : 
| Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a per- 
| son’s hair, nor his nails, look well out of their places. 
. The elephant, the lion, and the wise man, seek their 
safety in flight; but the crow, the deer, and the coward, 


s not desire what is unprofitable ; 
is not overwhelmed in ad- 


‘die in their nest. 
Men ought not to be agitated in times either of joy or 


; . sorrow, for these follow. each other in perpetual suc- , 


f 
m : 
g cession. 
i 952 
d 
j 


D 
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When the purse-proud sink into poverty, they endure 
excessive anguish. 

The enemies feared by the rich are, the king, ini. 
fire, the thief; and the swindler. 

A good man's friendship continues till death, while his 
anger endures but for a moment. 

Ife is excellent who protects and nourishes those whe 
seek his assistance. 

The strength of an aquatic animal lies in the water ;' of 
those inhabiting a fort, in the fortress; of a dog,.in his 
kennel; of a king, in his ministers. 

She deserves the name of wife, who can manage her . 
family affairs, who is the mother of sons, and whose affec- 
tions are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

‘The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, 
and cutaneous disorders, the more they increase. 

The disinterested friend, who is affected with the joys 

' and sorrows of another, is a medicinal cordial, the sanc- 
tuary of the heart, the delight of the ipi the worthy re- 
ceptacle of confidence. 

Friends, who surround you in openly for the sake of 
interest, must be renounced; their services must not be 
cosa lest they prove ruinous: 

Every one looking downwards becomes impressed with ' 
ideas of his own greatness: but looking upwards, feels his 
own littleness. 

Idleness, excessive attachment to the sex, disease, at- 
tachment to country or place, fearfulness, want of self- 
confidence, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person "s 
rising to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

“The rich wish to acquire that which they do not pos- 
sess, to hoard up what they acquire, and to watch against 
its dilapidation. : 
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That strength by which an enemy cannot be overcome ; 
that knowledge of religion which does not produce reli- 
gious actions; and those riches which are never enjoyed, 
are totally worthless. 

He who does not govern his passions, lives in vain. 

Às a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches, increase 
only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season a person cannot die, 
though thrown. into the very jaws of death; but when 
that time arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort: it is. 
not attained but by the greatest exertions; whereas, to 
become insignificant costs no-pains; to raise a stone to 
the top of a mountain requires great labour, but it wil] 
descend with the utmost velocity. a 

Verbal instructions can be understood- by all, even by 
irrational animals, but to understand a hint is a mark of 
real wisdom. . Y ; : 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from. the 
appearance of the body, from. gestures, the motions of 
the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance. s 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his 
ability to defend himself; regulates his friendship by the 
excellence of his: friends ; “and returns to each an answer 
suited to hi$ question. 

Attachments are founded neither on:;beauty no# on 
deformity, but on a taste perfectly unaccountable.” 

He who is free from covetousness, who is not soon’ an- 
gry, who possesses learning, who is ever constant at his 
post, and fearless in the execution of commands, is a pro- 
per person to abide in the houses of the great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those'who are 
near them, n 

š j 223 


| 
i 
l 
I 
“ 
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` Affection is known by these signs: by stretching-the 
eyes to meet the person when afar off; by smiling at his 
approach; by kind and respectful enquiries; by praising 
him in his absence; by affectionate conversation, and by 
gifts. 

He who speaks out of season, subjects himself to be 
despised or insulted, 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer his advice 
in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into gotiftsich 
by reproach ; but is like the flame, which, when stirred, 
ascends higher and higher. i 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, 
nor the vices of the vicious ever become lucid: a jewel 


preseryes its lustre though’ trodden in the dirt; but a 


brass pot, though placed’on the liead, still remains brass.” 
- The excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, 
of an edge-tool, of a shastrii, of a musical instrument, and 
of an individual, depend upon thoseʻinto whose hands they 
fall. 

A wise heater is not influenced by the speaker, but by 
the oration. : : 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose 
frown is death, and whose power is synonymous with 
victory, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised; for who can tell how 
soon eyen the lowest may be raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, who offends 
a prostitute, ora cruel person, has embraced his own des- 
truction. 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, 
not before the weak : the lion is incensed at the sound of 
the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackall; the storm . 
tears up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 
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«Be not afraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained their 
cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to 
himself the smallest trifle belonging to his master, except 
for self-preservation. 


Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, soon 

vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delays to give an 
account of that which is entrusted to him; nor a kshü- 
triyii who carries a sword, nor an intimate friend, nor he 
who can offend without fear; nor a person to whom the- 
employer is under obligation ; nor the ambitious; nor 
the deceitful though their words are kind; nor those who, 
though they safely preserye what is acquired, are indif- 
ferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth ; nor he 

` who secretly exchanges his master's property; nor one 
destitute of wisdom; nor the greedy. Let a servant be 
first tried, and then employed. 

A person of harsh speech is never loved : the deceitful 
have no friends, " 

He whose passions are not under controul, can never 
be virtuous; the covetous are destitute of all religion; 
the niggardly have no happiness. 


The king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, cannot 
retain his kingdom, - 

A king as a father must preserve- his subjects from | 
thieves, from his own officers, from their enemies, from 
his head-seryants, and from his own rapacity. j 

Let not a virtuous man give himself up to sorrow on 
account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by 
gifts, or kindness, or correct conduct, or the greatest ser- 


1 

vices, or the laws of morality, or by the terror of punish- | 

ment, for she cannot discriminate between good and evil. | 
-2 r 4 
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1 . An anchaste woman, a false friend, an insolent servant, 
and sleeping in a house containing a serpent, are death 
! itself. 


1 Let not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, 
i . trust to soothing measures, but rather put forth all his 
ji energy. 

: Let not a king invest his whole power, nor all his 
jq wealth, in the hands of any individual, so as to omit his 


own rigorous inspection. 

Itis of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart. 

Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship: the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned, and fire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is still necessary. 

As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected, so 
a real friend, though unamiable, must not be discarded ; ` 
but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb ina 
state of mortification, must be renounced. 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another from 
misfortunes. . 

- That employment is to be preferred by which a person 
may become more virtuous. ; 

She deserves the name of wife who always approaches 
her husband with affectionate and submissive words. > 
P Heis a wise man whom the pious praise; we call those 
i riches which do not paff up the mind; he is a happy man 

who has no thirst: we call that friendship which is not 
bought or influences! by outward circumstances; we call 
him an eminent person who is not subject to his passions. 
He who never exercises his own judgment, but rests 
on the opinions of others, is a worthless person. 
Secresy is essentially necessary to the success of all 


counsel. . It is difficult to accomplish :councils or plans 
' which have been discoyered, 


' . 
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Reunion to a person who has once violated tlie laws of 


friendship, resembles the birth of the crab; in which the 
parent dies. 


Incorrect conduct, or a breach of friendship, or combat- 
ing with a person of superior strength, is the high road 
to death. 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ever his 
friend. 5 

Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Whose honour has ever continued after he has become 
dependent on others ? 

Who has ever escaped the net of the injurious ? 

' The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the house 
of an ignoble person, or the goddess of learning in the 
house of the wicked ; the wife of the man incapable of 
procuring riches seldom continues faithful. 

:He who is never angry but through the excitation of 
some outward cause, is pacified as soon as the cause 
ceases, but not so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, are fruitless ; 
but the smallest benefit, bestowed on the virtuous, pro- 
duces a rich reward. 

There is no happiness unmixed with misery. i 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of 
a friend he raises his hands as with joy, embraces him in 
his arms on his arrival, gives to'him half his seat, weeps 
for joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate pro- 
fessions of respect and attachment, is like the hook baited 
with sweet paste: he has poison in his heart. 

God has opened a way to the knowledge of every 
thing, except the heart of the vicious. i 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity ? 

"Whois not pleased with riches ? Who is not learned in 
yice ? b x 
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_ The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and enemies 
alike; but it is a great fault when the rich forgive in- 
juries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by death who desires the 
office of his employer. 

Advice to the stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is honoured, but 
as soon as he opens his mouth, men sit in judgment on his 
capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest un- 
der a tree which contains both fruit and shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no 
credit for either if he: associate with the mean, 

A king destroys his enemies even when flying; and the 
touch of an elephant, as well as the breath of a serpent, 
are fatal; but the wicked destroy even while laughing. 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person puffed up by 
riches, desire that which cannot be procured. 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the effects 
of the deeds of the vicious will fall upon the virtuous: 
the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked Raviinii. 

The sweet words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, 
excite fear: 

A person of low origin, by kind words, is soon per- 
suaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, Bear a thousand injuries rather than 
quarrel once; but if a quarrel be begun, use ey sey possi- 
ble means to gain the victory. 

A propensity to begin groundless ee marks the 
ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and seryants are the first to advise 


unnecessary war, and the first to run away from the field 
of action. 
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We call that excellent council by which great sc: 
can be accomplished by small means. 

Let every thing be done in its season, for to every 
thing there is a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, 
shut up thyself like the turtle; but when a fair opportu- 
nity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring 
serpent (kalii-stirpit). 

A council destitute of old men is unworthy of the name; 


but that wisdom is to be preferred which makes the young. 


old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, are inconstant 
as the union of straws on a rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, 
so the strokes of death fall on men in perpetual succes- 
sion. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a cur- 
rent down the sides of a mountain, pass away not to 
return. 

Union even with the body is a broken one: need we 
wonder then, that no union on earth is indissoluble ? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the 
night : therefore sorrow for any thing on earth is unrea- 
sonable. The best remedy for ipd anxiety is indif- 
ference. 

. He who is subject to his passions will find the world 
even ina hermitage ; but he who is free from worldly de- 
sire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spi- 
rit, the waters of which are tr uth, its waves compassion, 
and its shores excellent temper and conduct, will be libe- 


rated from this world ; but liberation cannot be obtained - 


by any outward observances. 


Human life is made up of birth, death, decrepitude, 
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disease, pain, fear, calamity.; in liberation from this: 


consists true happiness; but deliverance from earth 


[earthly care] is excessively difficult, and only to be ob- 
tained by union to the pious [ascetics ].* 


SECT. XLVIL.—Works of an Tistorical Nature. 


Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos have nota single 
work on General History, yet they have many works, 
especially among their poems, which may be called histo- 
rical The greater part of the pooraniís contain frag- 
ments of history, mixed, indeed, with much fable; but, 
were these fragments collected and arranged, there can 
be little doubt but that we should know much more than 
we do at present of this ancient people. The author 
here presents a list of those works, the contents of which 
may entitle them to be placed under this head: 


Almost all the poorantís.—The Ramayiinti, by Val- 
meekee.—'The Üdbhootii-Ramaytinti, by ditto.— The Üd- 


CM 


hwatmü-Ramayünü, by Vyasti-Dévit.—The Mihabha- | 


y Mr. Colebrooke, in his very ingenious Introductory Remarks to the 
Süngskritü edition of the Hitopüdéshi, printed at the Scrampore press, has 
these Remarks on the Pünchü-Tüntrü: ‘ 1n the concluding line of the 
poetical preface to the Hitopüdésliü, it is expressly declared to have been 
drawn from the Pünchiü-Tüntrü and other writings. "The book thus men- 
tioned as the chief source from which that collection of fables was taken, 
is divided into five chapters, as its name imports: it consists, like the Hito- 
piüdéshü, of apologués recited by a learned bramhün named Vishnoo Shür- 
ma, for the instruction of his pupils, the sons of an Indian Monarch ; but 
it contains a greater variety of fables, and a‘more copious dialogue, than the 
work which has been chiefly compiled from it; and on comparison with the 
Persian translations now extant, it is found to agree with them more 
nearly than that compilation, both in the order, aml the manner, in which 
the tales are related,” 
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rli, by ditto.—The Shr&c-Bhagüvütii, by ditto.— 
Maghü, a poem by various learned meu employed by 
king Maghii.—Rüghoo-Vüngshü, by Kalcc-Dasii.-—Noi- 
shüdhii, by Shréé-Hurshu.—Bhiittee, by Bhiirtree-Htiree. 
Kiratarjoonééyti, by Bharüvee.—Raghiüvü-pandüveeyi, - 
by Vishwü-Nathii.—N ülodüyii, by Kalee-Dasti.—U bhig- 
nauü-Shükoontüli. — Koomarü-Sümbhüvii, — Uniirgti- 
Raghiivy ti. — Maltitec-Madhtivti.— Vastivii-Diitta.—Vé- 
nee-Süngharü. — Parijatii-Hürünü. — Oosha-Hürünit.— 
Vikrümorvüshec. — Malüvee-Kagnee-Mitrii. — Moodra- 
Rakshiisit. — Ramaytinti-Chiimpoo.—Bhariitii-Chiimpoo. 
—Unirooddht-Chiimpoo. 


To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos 
as historians, a table of contents of the Mihabhariitti, 
the most. historical ete any of their shastrüs, is here in- 
serted : 


The first book contains accounts of—Poushyü, a king; 
Ootktinkti, a sage: Poulüínü,' a giant, including the 
history of the sage Bhrigoo; Astikti, a sage, and of the 
¿rise of the hydras; the birth of Gtiroorii, the divine bird 
on which Vishnoo rides ; the churning of the sea of milk ; 
the birth of the horse Oochchoishriiva which Indrü ob- 
tained at the serpent sacrifice offered by Jtintiméjtiyt ; 
the race of Yoodhisht'hirit; the birth of many different I 
kings; the birth of many heroes; the birth of Vyasit- 


| 
Dévii, the (holy) source of the incarnations of Yood- ; | 
hisht'hirii and his brethren; the names of the gods from 


a Mita signifies great, and Blhürütü is the name of one of the ancestors 
of Yoodhishvhiri., Vyasü, to whom this work is ascribed, living in the 
age of Rami, that is, in the tréta yoogü, yet the events celebrated in this 
poem took place in the külee yoogü, and Yoodhishvhiri, Krishnü, and the x 
rest of the personages found here, are all ackuowledged to be persons living i 

.in this last period. 
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whom these incarnate persons sprung; the rise of the 
doitytis, danüvüs, ytikshits, nagüs, serpents, gundhiír- 
viis, the birds, and many other beings; the birtl: and 
journey to heaven of Ktinwii, a sage; the birth of Bheesh- | 


mii who forsook his kingdom and became a brüimhiicharee ; 


the preservation of his brother king Chitrangüdii, and, 
after his death, the gift of the throne to another “brother 
Vichitriivéeryti ; * the birth of Y mii under the curse of 
the sage Unimandiivyti ; the births of Dhritürashtrü 
and Pandoo; the journey of the Pandtiviis to Varii- 
naytitti, where Dooryodhüniü.seeks to destroy the Pan- 
diiviis by blowing them into the air while asleep; the 
consultation of Dooryodhünü and his friends respecting 
the quarrel with the Pandüviüs; the entrance of Yood- 
hisht’hirti and his friends into a forest,” where they meet 
a female giant, named llirimva, and whose brother is 
destroyed by Bhecmiü ; the birth of Ghütotkiichii, a giant ; 


a It appears necessary here to give some account of the family whose 
quarrels form the principal snbject of the Mühabharütá : by the widow of 
Vichitrüveeryü, Védü-Vyasü [the account of this man's own birth is inde- 
scribably obscene] had two sons, Dhritürashtrü and Pandoo, and by the 
slave girl of this widow another son, Vidoorü, .Dlritürashtrü had one 
hundred sons, beginning with Dooryodhünü; and Pandoo (or rather five 
gods under his name) had five sons, Yoodhist'hirü, Bhëëmü, Urjoonü, 
Nükoolü and Sühit-Dévü. The capital of the kingdom which belonged to 
this family was Hüstina-poorü. After Vichitrü-veeryü had retired to the 
forest, Bheéshmü, the elder hrother, lived for some time, and presided 
over the education of the hundred sous of Dooryodhünü, Soon, however, 
quarrels arose ju this large family, which induced Dooryodhünü to give 
five small districts to the Pandürüs for their portion. Dooryodhünü after- 
wards won these towns, at dice, and, according to the stipulation, the Pan- 
düvüs embraced the life of hermits for twelve years; but at the expiration 
of this term, through their friend Krishnii, they asked for five other towns ; 
which Dooryodhitnti refused, declaring that they should have nothing from 
him but what they conquered. This led to the war, which ended in the 
triumph of the Pandüviis, Si 


> While young yny " i 
While young, they fled (rom Doorrodhünü, and remained for some time 
concealed. ; 
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the meeting of Védti-Vyasii and the Pandüvüs; the 
journey of the Pandiiviis to the house of a bramhiiu at 
Eküchükra, agreeably to- the command of Védti-Vyasit, 
whre they become servants, without making known 
their rank; the destruction of Vtikti, a giant, by these 
servants; the astonishment of the villagers at the death 
of this giant; the births of Droupitdéé,° and her brother 
Dhrishtitdyoomnit; the journey of the bramhüns of the 
above house.to Pünchalü, to be present at Droupüdee's 

marriage, where” Urjoonit overcomes Üngarüvürnit, a 
gündhürvii, but afterwards cultivates his friendship, and 
from him obtains the histories of Viishisht’ hii and Oüryü ; 
the success of Ürjoon i in archery over all the kshutriytis; 
and his consequent marriage with Droupiídee ; the suc- 


cess of Bhécmit and Urjoonti over Shiilyti, Ktirnti,? and 
other kings, who wished to obtain Droupiüdce; the sus- 
picions of Bülürami and Krishnü, that these servants, 
who displayed sueh amazing power, must be their friends 
the Pandiivtis; their journey to the sage Bhargtivii, to 
solve their doubts ; the sorrow of the father of Droupti- 
dé, that his daughter should have five husbands; the 
explanation of Védii-Vyasti, that as these five persons i 
were descended from the gods, they might properly be. 
called one; Drouptidée’s marriage ceremony according | 
to the form called doivti; the journey of Vidoorti, sent 
by Dhritürashtrü to bring the Pandtivtis ; present made 
to Vidoorti; interview with Krishnti; Vidoorü's resi- 
dence at Khandtivti; the transfer of a small district by | 
Dooryodhünü to the Pandiiviis; the directions of Nartidit 
respecting the times when Droupüdee's five husbands | 


* This woman, who makes so conspicuous a figure in this poem, was the 
daughter of Droopüdü, king of Pünchalü. í 
; 3 This kiug was so famed for liberality that the Hindoos now, when they 
1 3 . " " . H " 
> hear of a liberal person, say, ** What is that in comparison with the liberality 


of king Kürnü' 
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| should dwell with her; the histories of the giants Soondti 
s meeting in the forest with 
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and Oopiisoondii ; Urjoonit’ 

Ooloopee, the daughter of Kouvirii, a serpent, with 
| | whom he has familiar intercourse; Urjoonii’s visits to 
l: various holy places ; the birth of a son named V übhroo- 
i vahiinti; fable of the five iipstiras turned into turtles by 
I 


the curse of a bramhün w hose devotions they had inter- 


| rupted; their deliverance from the curse by meeting with 
Ürjooni : Urjoonii’s interview with Krishnii at Dwariika ; 
his elopement with Soobhiidra, the sister of Krishuü ;* 
the birth of Ubhimiinyoo, the son of Soobhtidra; the 
birth of Droupiídee's five sons, Shütancckü, Shrootü- 
sénii, Pritivindhii, &c. ; Krishnii and Ürjoonii's play, in 
which one of them obtains a chtikrti, and a bow and ar- 
row; Urjoonii’s burning Khandiivii forest,’ and the pre- 
servation from the fire of Mityii, a daniivit, and Tükshü- 
kii, a serpent ; the birth of Shariingeéc, the son of Mündü- 


palii, a rishee. 


The second book : the meeting of the Pandiivtis ; the 

; pride of Urjoonit at seeing such a splendid meeting of 
kings, &c.; description by Nartidii of the court of the 

gods called Diishii-dik-palti,é to correct Ürjoonü's pride ; 


* The family of Krishnii scems to have been eminent, in an unconimou 
degree, in all kinds of impiety. No wonder that the whole race was at last 
destroyed. ‘The image of this woman is worshipped at the festivals of 


Jügünnat'hii, who is also distinguished as her brother. 


f Urjoonü set fire to this forest, at the request of the god Ugnee, that the 
gotl might eat the medicinal plants, in ovder to cure him of a surfeit which T 
he had contracted in eating too much clarified butter at a sacrifice by Mü- 
root, a king, in which clarified butter had been pouring on the fire, day and 
night for twelve mouths, iu a stream as thick as an elephant’s trunk, till 
poor Ugnee could eat no more. 

x The Hindoos believe that the universe is surrounded aud guarded by ten 
gods, called Düshü-dik-palü. t à 
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the commencement of the rajiisddyti sacrifice by the Pan- 
diivtis; the killing of king Jiirastindhii by Bheemti ; 
liberation by Krishnii of the kings whom Jiirastindhit had 
imprisoned in a cave; subjugation by the Pandüvüs of ail 
the kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of other 
kings at the sacrifice; the presenting the garlands and the 
sandal wood to the kings; the grief of Dooryodhünii at 
the sight of the grandeur of the assembly, and the prepa- 
rations for the sacrifice ; the ridicule passed upon him by 
Bhéemti; the challenge which Dooryodhüniü, to be re- 
venged on the Pandüviis, sends to Yoodhisht’hirti ; pre- 
servation of Drouptidéé from Dooryodhünii by Dhritü- 
rashtrii. 


The third book : the journey of Yoodhishthirti and his 
family into the forest after having lost his all, by playing 


at dice," when all the people of the city follow them; of 
the worship Yoodhisht hirií paid to Sooryü in order to ob- 
tain in the forest food, fruits, roots, and the protection of 
the bramhüns; Vidoorü driven away by Dhritürashtrit, 
for interceding in behalf of Yoodhishthirü's family; his 
visit to Yoodhisht'hir; his being brought back by Dhri- 
iürashtrü; the joy of Kürnü, one of the generals of 
Dhritürashtrü's army, at being made acquainted with a 


^ ‘This game js sanctioned by the shastrü : Yoodhisht'hiri, fist, lost his 
estates; then, in succession, all the riches in his treasury, his four brothers, 
and his wife Droupüdee. When Droupüdée was brought to be given. up to 
Dooryodhünü, he ordered her to sit on his knee, which she refused : he j 
seized her by tlie clothes ; but she left her clothes in his hands ; and as of- 
ten as he stript her, she was miraculously clothed again. At length Dhritü- i 
rashtrü, the father of Dooryodliünit, was so pleased with Droupüdee, that 
he told her to ask what she would, aud he would grant it. She first asked 
for her husband's kingdom 5. this was granted, She was permitted to ask 
other blessings, till all that her husband lad Jost was restored. Yoodhisht'hi- | 
- ră again encounters Shükoonee at chess, and again loses all. After this, | 
) Drouptidéé and her five husbands enter the forest. 
VOL. IY. 9r | 
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plan to destroy tlie Pandiiviis; Védii-Vyasti’s persua- 
sions to Dhrittirashtrii and Dooryodhiinti to desist, and 
not to go into the forest: account of Briimha’s cow 
Sooriibhae ; the visit of Moitréyti, the sage, to Dooryo- 
| dhimi; his intercessions with the latter to bestow upon 
Yoodhishthirii a small estate, that he might not be com- 
pelled to remain in the forest; Dooryodhünü's anger: 
the curse of the sage on Dooryodhiinii and Dhrittirashtrtt ; 
Bhéémü destroys Kirmecrü, a giant; the journey of 
Ktishnii’s family into the Pünchalii country to see Yoo- 
dhisht’hirti, &c.; the anger of Krishnit at hearing of 
Dooryodhiinti’s conduct towards Yoodhisht’hirti, his 
friend; Droupiidéé’s weeping before Krishnti, and rela. 
tion of their sufferings in the forest ; Krishnti’s promises 
of relief; Krishnis destruction of Shoubhti, a king ; 
Krishni’s bringing Soobhiidra and her son to Dwa- 
rüka, his capital? the arrival of Dhrishttidyoomnt, 
the brother of Droupiidéé, in the forest, who takes his, 
` gister and her five children to his house; the journey of 
the Pandüvüs into Dwoitù forest, where Yoodhisht’hirt 
meets with Ytimti; Bheemit's interview with many kings 
in the forest; Védii-Vyasti’s journey to see the Pandiivtis, 
when he gives Yoodhisht'hirit an incantation by which a 
person may become always successful at dice; the remo- 
val of the Pandüvis into Kamytikii forest; Urjoonii’s 
journey to the heaven of Indrü, to procure the divine 
weapons by which he hoped to destroy Dooryodhiünif, &c.; 
Ürjoonii's meeting with a fowler (an incarnation of Shivii), 
and their quarrel. respecting who shall kill a giant they 
; discover; the meeting of Urjoonit with the gods called 
= the Diishti-dik-palt ; Urjoonti’s arrival at the heaven of 
Yudrí; his obtaining the weapons; the fears-of Dhritü- 
rashtrii and Dooryodhünii at the intelligence; the inter- 
view of Yoodhishthirü with Vrihtidtishwi, a sage; 

i Krishnü changed his eapital from Müt'hoora to Dwarüka, 
i 
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Yoodhisht'hirü's grief; the history of king Nülü; account 
of the excessive love betwixt IN šlü and his wife, so that 
they could not endure separation for the twinkling of an 
eye; Nüli's entrance into the forest, and the perfect in- 
difference manifested-by his wife ; Lomüshü's descent 
from heaven to see Yoodhisht'hirii ; Urjoont’ s return; 
and relation to: Yoodhisht'hirüi of his having obtained the 
weapons ; Lomtishii’ s pilgrimage; account of the bene- 
fits to be obtained By visiting the holy places; the fruit 
which Lomüshii obtained from his pilgrimage ; the pil- 
grimage of Nartidii and Poolüstyü; the magnificent sa- 
crifice offered by king Gtiyii; account of the sage Ugiis- 
tyi; his eating Vatapee, a giant; Ugiistyi’s journey 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son; account of 
Rishyiishringti ; of Pür üshooramü; the journey of the 
family of Krishnit to Prübhasü, a holy place; account of 
Souktinyti; Chyvtinii’s entertaining Üshwinee and Koo- 
marii with the juice of the somü plant at a sacrifice of- 
fered by Üs güstyü; the resplendance of the body of Chy- 
vini through the favour of Ushwinéé and Koomart ; 
account of Jüntoo, the son of king Somükii ; Somiükii's 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice 
(niirti-ytignit) ; account of the kite and the pigeon; ac- 
count of Ushtavtikrii; the dispute between Üshtavükrü 
and V ündee, son of Vüroonoo; the victory over, Vündec 
by Ushtavtikrii; the recovery of the father of Ushtavü- 
kr, who had been overcome in play, aud thrown into 
the water by Viindéé, in order to be carried down to the 
hydras; account of Ytivitkrectt, a sage ; of king Roivyti; 

of the journey of the Pandtivtis to mount Gündhümadi- 
nit; the visit of the Pandiiviis to the Narayünü hermitage ; | 
their journey to mount Rtimvit; their visit to the V üdü- | 
yee hermitage; Droupüdee" s dismissing Bheemi to fetch 
j some flowers from a Sis in Küdül&& forest, where he 

: C) Ee 
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meets with Hiínooman ; the quarrel of Bhéémti with the 


* ylikshiis and rakshiistis who guarded the pool; Bheemi's 


killing the giant Jütasoorü; king Vrishtipiirva’s visit to 
the Pandtiviis; the visit of the Pandüviis to the-Arshti- 
sénii hermitage; the consolation imparted by Bhcemi to 
DroupüdeG respecting their recovering the kingdom ; 
visit of the Pandüvüs to the hermitage Viiditrce ; their 
bloody contest with the rakshiistis and yükshüs; their 
meeting with Koovérit, the king of the ytikshiis, and the 
conclusion of a peace ; Urjoonii's return from thence, and 
interview with his brothers; destruction of Nivatii-kti- 
viichti, a dantivii, and Kalükéyii and Poulitmii, two giants, 
by Yodhishthirii ; Urjooni’s shewing to Yoodhisht'hirii 
the weapons which he had brought from heaven; Nariidii’s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but the common 
ones; descent of the Pandiiviis from mount Giindhtima- 
dünü; Bheemü's interview with a hydra as large asa 
mountain; the question put by the hydra ; the threaten- 
ing of the hydra to devour Bheemi unless he gave an an- 
swer; Bheemii's silence, and the hydra's swallowing him 
up; Yoodhisht'hirii's vietory over the hydra, whom he 
compels to vomit Bheemii up again; the journey of the 
Pandüvüs into Kamytikii forest; where they are visited by 
Krishnü, Nariidti, and Markündéyii; account of king 
Prit'hoo; conversation betwixt: Süriiswiitee and Tark- 
shürshee, a sage; account of the Mittsyit incarnation ; 
Markündéyü's visit to the Pandiiviis; his rehearsal of the 
pooranüs; account of king Indriidyoomntt ;* of Dhoon- 
dhoomarii, a king ; of Ungira, a Sage; conversation be- 
twixt Stitytibhama, the wife of Krishnti, and Droupüdee ; 
journey of the Pandtiviis into Dwoitü forest ; the journey 
of Dooryodhünii and others into a forest to engage in a 


sport called Ghoshii-yatra, where some gündhürviis seize 
ooryodhtinti and others, and carry them off; the success 


* This king first set up the image of Jügünnat'lhiü in Orissa, 
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of the Pandiiviis in recovering them; Yoodhisht'hirü's 
sight of a deer in a vision, which intreats him to go into 
some other forest, as his family had eaten up almost all 
the game where they were; the removal of the Pandiiviis 
into Kamyŭkŭ forest ; conversation respecting measures 
and coins; .Bhécmii’s rescue of Droupüdee from the 
hands of Jüyüdrüt'hü, a king, and his victory over him; 
a long account of Rami, similar to that in the Ramaytint ; 
account of Savitré&, the god who presides over the sayií- 
tree; Indrü's assumption of the form of a bramhün, in 
which he goes to king Kürnii, and begs a pair of invalua- 
ble earrings from him; Indrit's gift of a weapon to Kür- 
nit which would infallibly kill the person at whom it was 
aimed; of the power of friction, as it appears in rubbing 
!two pieces of wood together ; Dhürmi's visit to his son 
Yoodhisht'hirit; account of Vyasi-Dévü. 


The fourth book: the journey of the Pandüviís to Vira- 

tü, the residence of king Viratt ; of the hanging up of 

their bows, arrows, spears, &c., likea dead body, in a 

tree in a cemetery ;' their consultation how, in such a 

city, they may be concealed from Dooryodhinü's:spies ; 

their agreement to become servants to king Viratü; 
Yoodhisht’hirti’s resolve to become gamester to the king ; 

Š Bheemü's to become his cook; Ntikoolit’s to become his 
; veterinary surgeon ; Sühü-Dévi's to be his herdsman ; 
-Urjoonti’s (in conformity to a curse that had been pro- 
nounced upon him by Rümbha), to become an herma- 
1 According to their agreement with Dooryodhünü, they were to spend 
twelve years in the wilderness, and the last in a state of secrecy. Eleven 
years were expired, and they were now going into this town to spend the 
qast year in secrecy. But they were afraid their arms might betray them: 
to prevent which, as well as to hinder them from being stolen, they tie 
3 them up as a dead body, knowing that in this case nobody would touch 


` them. 
9r3 
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phrodite, and teach the king’s children to sing and dance ; 
Drouptidéé’s to be seamstress to the queen; the taking 
off their accustomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king's palace, and hiring themselves as servants in 
these different capacities; the attacliment of Keechükii, 
the queen's brother, to Drouptidéé, and his inviting her 


to his bed; Droupiídé&'s refusal, and warning to him, 
that she is the wife of five gtindhiirviis, who, if he were 
to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and 
kill him; his contempt of what either gods or gtindhtir- 
viis could do; Drouptidéé’s continued refusal; Kee- 
chtikit’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour 
to persuade Droupiídee; the unsuccessfulness of this 
effort; the promise made by his sister to send Droupiidée 
toa certain room for some food, where he lies in wait 
- to seize her; her escape from him, and flight to a place 
where the king is sitting, and where her husbands are 
present; her claim for protection ; Bheemü's anxiety to 
rise and be revenged on Keechükiüi, but is prevented by 
Ürjoonti, who tells him, that if they make themselves — ' 
known they must again go into the forest for twelve 
years; Drouptidéé’s entreaty to Bheemii, to revenge her 
upon this fellow; Bheemu's soothing address and en- 
treaties that she would be patient a little longer; her 
angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she 
had rather spend twelve more years in the forest than not 
have him put to death; Bheemii's instructions to Drou- 
piidec to appear to comply with the desires of Keechiikt, 
appointing him to meet her in such a room ; her .com- 
.pliance, with which Kéechükü is wonderfully pleased ; 
his preparation of a superb bed in this room; Bheemü's 
entrance at night into this room, and his concealment till š 
the arrival of Kéeéchükii, whom he murders, and then 
retires; the noise in the city the next morning that the 
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gtindhiirvus, Droupitidee’s supposed husbands, had de- 
scended from heaven and killed Kzcchüki ; escape of 
the Pandiiviis from discovery ; the search for Droupüdce 
by those who were appointed to burn the body of Kec- 
chükii, that they might burn her with the dead body : 
their destruction by Bheemü, in a concealed dress; Doo- 
ryodhiinii’s sending messengers to seek for the pandüvüs 5 
the fruitlessness of this search ; the information given to 
Dooryodhünit by Trigtirttti, a neighbouring king, that 
the mighty warrior Keéchükii, king Viratii's famous com: 
mander, was dead, and that as Viratü had an incredible t 
number of cattle, this was the time to plunder bim ; Tri- 
guritii’s attempt to carry off the cattle from the north of 
Viratti’s territories, while Viratii exposes himself to tbe 
greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them; Yoo- 
dhishUhirt’s suggestion to Bhcemti that they must rescue 
the kine, or be discovered, and their affairs ruined; their 
defeat of the enemy: and the bringing back the cattle; 


the approach of the army of Dooryodhünii, on the south, 
to plunder the country, where the son of Viratii was 
placed; the distraction of Viratü on account of the 
'army's not having returned from the north ; the maid- 
servant's (Drouptidee) communication to the queen, that 
the hermaphrodite (Urjoonit), who taught the children 
to dance, was skilful in driving the chariot in time of war, 
as she had heard when she was in the family of king 
Yoodhisht’hirti; the mention of these words to Urjoonii, 
who, through fear, at first denies it, but at length con- 
fesses the fact ; his entrance into the field against the 
army of Dooryodhtinti, in which were the renowned 
warriors Shilyü, Kürni, Dooryodhünü, &c.; the 
strength. of the army of Dooryodhünii; all the sons 
of Kooroo," and which covered the . whole country 
> i m A celebrated warrior. 
2r 
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further than the eye could stretch; the flight of the son 
of Viratit at beholding this immense multitude ; Urjoonii’ s 
bringing him twice back to the combat; the suspicions of 
the invadingarmy, t that this intrepid charioteer, who, with 
a handful of peopie, projected the overthrow of such a 
prodigious army, must be Urjoonti risen up from conceal- 
ment; the suggestion that it could not be him, since the 
last twelve months were not expired; the assertion of 
others that it must be him; the inquiry whether the 


twelve months during which they were doomed to remain 
in concealment were expired or not; the expiration of 
the time ascertained; the consequent conclusion, that it 
must be Ürjoonii ; the hesitation of the enemy ; observa- 
tion of Kürnü, that Urjoonti had burnt Khaudiivü forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of all the 
beasts, had overcome Indrti, the king of heaven, &c.; the 
reproof of Dronacharyti, who urged, that it was unavail- 
ing to quarrel among themselves, that they were come to 
fight, that they could not now run away, and that it was 
impossible thatsuch a prodigious army could be overcome 
by a single man; the dispatching of Viratü's son by 
Urjoonii to the spot where they had suspended their wea- 
` pons, tied up as a dead body ; hesitation of the youth, 
who, however, at length departs and brings them ; his 
astonishment at the boldness of Ürjoonii ; Urjoonti 'smak- 
ing himself known ; the youth's surprize, who asks where 
Yoodhisht’hirti, Bheemi, and the others are; Ürjoonit^s 
` answer, that they were alli in his father's house, in such 
and such situations ; Ürjünoo's courageous combat, in 


1 which he cuts off the hands of some, the feet and heads of 
| others, covers the whole plain with dead, and fills the ri- 
if ‘vers with blood, so that the dogs and jackalls swim in 


blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on the branches, drink 
blood from the stream; Ürjooni s victory over all; his 
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triumph; the marriage of Ubhimiinyoo, the son of Ur- 
joonti by his wife Soobhiidra, and king Viratii’s daughter 
Oottra. 


The fifth chapter: further account of the war between 

5 the families of Yoodhisht'hirit and Dooryodhünii; new 
preparations for war ; Ürjoonii and Dooryodhiinii’s jour- 
ney to Krishnii on the same errand, viz. to engage him on 
their side; Krishnü's secret inclination to the side of 

" Yoodhisht'hirii, but, professing impartiality asa mediator, 
he.informs both parties, that he will give his army" to 
one side and himself to the other ; Dooryodhüni's choice 

of the army, and Urjoonit’s of Krishni ; the quarrel be- 
twixt Urjoonit and Indrü respecting the burning of Kan- 
diivit forest belonging to Indrü; Urjoonii’s victory over 
Indrü ; the arrival at Yoodhishthirii’s of Dhoumyt, the 
priest of Yoodhisht'hir and Dooryodhiintt ; the march 

of Shülyü with his army to join Yoodhisht'hirii, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to the quarters of Dooryo- 
dhiinti, and being entertained there, he is persuaded to 
join his forces to those of Dooryodh ín ; Shülyü's apo- 
logy to Yoodhishthirü for having joined Dooryodhünü ; 
the sending of Dhoumyü, the priest of the Pandüvüs, &c. 
to Dooryodhtinti; his conversation with Dhritürashtrii, 
"father to Dooryodhtinti, who inclines greatly towards an 
accommodation with the Pandüviis, and sends the coun- 
sellor Sünjüyü to the Pandüvüs, whom he finds prepa- 
sing for war; Dhrittirashtrt’s fears on hearing this, so 
that he is unable to sleep ; Vidoorii’s encouraging advice 
to him and to his relations ; Siinjityii’s report of what he 
saw at VYoodhishvhirii’s ; Dhrittirashtrit’s sorrow on hear- 


‘This army consisted of 19,683 chariots, 19,683 elephants, 59,049 ca- 
valvy, and of foot soldiers 147,620. Total 246,039. 
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of Krishni''s union with the Pandüviís ; consolation 
afforded him by a discourse on liberation delivered by 
Süniütkoomarii, a rishee; Krishuü's arrival at Hüstina- 
` poorii, as mediator between the two families ; Dooryo- 
dhiinti’s refusal to listen to Kvishniti’s pacific proposals ; 
account of the marriage of Matiilee, a king; Galüvii's 
religious austerities; of the manner in which queen Vi- 
doola governed her subjects; Krishnii's taking Kirnü 
up into his chariot, and shewing him the disastrous con- 
sequences which would attend the war; Kürni's refusal 
lo listen to him; Krishnii’s report to the Pandiiviis 
that Dooryodhünii, &c. refused to hear of pacific mea- 
sures; their consultation with Krishnii, and preparation 
for war; the assembling of the armies; their number on 
both sides; Dooryodhünii's sending a messenger to the 
Pandiivtis to enquire whether they would begin the ac- 
tion the next day ; the number of the charioteers, horse- 
men, &c. ; conversation between Büliiramii and Bhécsh- 


iug 


2 2 ` 
mü, respecting Umya, a king’s daughter. 


The sixth chapter: account of the wooden bull made 
by Sünjüyü;* the fears of the soldiers of Yoodhisht'hirii 
at the prospect of war; the combat, which continues for 
many days and nights successively ; Ürjoonii's being 
wounded ; his despair of success, and his affliction at the 
war; Krishnii’s endeavours by many arguments to revive 
his courage ;? the havock which Bheeshmii makes among 

| Yoodhisht hirü's troops; the wise and fearless Krishnii's 
descent from his chariot; his driving away Bhécshmit 


— 


Li ° Made to insure success in the war, in imitation of-tlic bull liberated at 
the time of making the offerings to the manes, 


r It is highly probable, that the arguments here alluded to-are the same 
as those detailed in the Bhugitvit-Gtéta. 
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with a cane; his reproof of Urjooni for cowardice ; 
x € A eS S : 
Bhééshmü's being wounded by Urjoont, who throws him 

down from his chariot. i 


The seventh chapter: Dronacharyif's appointment as 
commander in chief of Dooryodhiünit's army; Urjoonit’s 
being driven from the field of battle by a number of 
mighty warriors; Ürjooni's destruction of king Bhügü- 
düttii, and of his elephant ;' destruction, by Jüyüdrüt'hü 
and other mighty warriors; of Ubhimiinyoo, a son of 
Urjoonti’s, about twelve years old; the destruction of 
Jüyüúdrüthi and of seven ^ukshoubinec* of the enemy, 
by Urjoonii, filled with wrath; the search for Ürjoonü 
by Bhëëmü and others in the enemy's army ; Urjoonii’s 
destruction of all the mighty men of valour in, Dooryo- 
dhiinii’s army ; the destruction of Ulumbooshti, Shroo- 
tayoo, J ürasiindhii, Somüdittii, Viratit, Droupiidii, &c. 
all mighty warriors under Ürjoonü ; Dronacharyii 
killed, and also Ghitotküchü, the son of Bhecmü; the 

^ -weapon called Narayünastrü thrown by Ushwiitt hama 


upon Urjoonit. 


The eighth chapter : Shiilyi’s appointment by Kürniü 
to be his charioteer ; death of Tripoorti, a giant; quar- 
yels betwixt Kürnü and Shülyü; Kürnü nearly destroys 
"Yoodhisht'hirit ; the wrath of Yoodhisht’hirti and Urjoo- 
ni against Kurnü; Bhécmiü destroys Dooshasüni and 
drinks his blood ; Urjoonti destroys Ktirnt. 


of commander in chief; account of Koomarit; also of 


l 
l 
| 
Í 
: ⁄ | 
The ninth chapter ; Shiilyii’s appointment to the office ax 
various ceremonies ; of fighting with chariots; destruc- x 


4 ; a This man had been the teacher of all the chief warriors in both tlic 
Ll . Tu. ` H 
contending armies. r This elephant could stride eight miles at oncc. 
s About 1,530,900 soldiers. 
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tion of Dooryodhiinti’s army; the death of Shülyü by 
Yoodhisht’hirti; also of Shükonee, a warrior, by Stihii- 

Dévü ; Dooryodhüni's flight, with the remnant of his 

. army, from Ürjooni, and their hiding themseives in a 

pool of water covered with weeds; march of the Pan- 

! düviüs to the place where Dooryodhünii was secreted, 
where they insult and enrage him, till he rises from the 
water, and renews the battle; Bheemit and Dooryo- 


Í dhiinti’s engagement in single combat with clubs (gtida) ; 
Dooryodhitni's soliloquy, in which he,realizes the spot 
where he is fighting as one of the holy places ;' Dülüra- 
mu's repeating to him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims 
by these holy places, and especially by the Süriiswiítec ; 
a great combat in which Bhecmii breaks the thigh of 
Dooryodhünü with tlie güda." 


The tenth chapter: the rcturn of the victorious Pandtivtis 
to their homes, Kritüvürma, Kripacharyti, and Üshwit- 
Vhama’s visit to Dooryodhtint, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, &c. ; Ushwittthama’s s pro- 
mise to Dooryodhünü, that he will not change his apparel 
till he has destroyed Dhrishtiidyoomuti, Droiüpüdec's 
brother, and all the Pandiiviis and their army, according 
to which he departs into the forest, and, sitting under a 
tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an owl, 

which brings to his mind the death of his father Drona- 
charyü ; his approach to the Pandüviis while asleep in 
their tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the 


l t This is one of those thousand contrivances common among the Hindoos 
| I to escape future punishment. Yet many who call themselves christians are 
à equally superstitious : How many christians of the Armenian and other 

3 communions have taken up their residence at Jerusalem, thinking that ‘they 
shall be more likely to obtain heaven if they die in the holy city. 


* In this Bheemü is said to have revenged himself upon Dooryodhünü for 
taking his wife Droupüdee on his knee,—See page 433. 
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form of Shivit ; his prayers and flatteries to the god Shi- 
vü, who banishes his fears; tlie entry of the three per- 
sons above-mentioned into the tents, where they kill 
Dhrishtüdyoomnü and all the sons of Droopüdit, while 
the rest of the Pandüviís, through the favour of Krishniti, 
happening to be in another place, escape ; the news of 
these deaths brought by Yoodhisht'hirü's charioteer : 
Drooptidii’s grief for his children; he refuses food ; Bhec- 
mii’s departure to slay Üshwütthama with a gtida; the : 
discharge of the ever-destroying instrument called Briím- 
hastrit by the latter ; the interference of Krishnit, who per- 
ceives that by this instrument the Pandiiviia must infallibly 
be destroyed ; Urjoonit’s preventing, by another weapon, 
the Brümhastrü from doing any mischief; Urjoonii’s 
making a wound in the head of Ushwtitthama, from 


whom he takes a jewel, and comforts Droupiidee by pre- 
senting it to her. 


The eleventh chapter: the Pandiivits’ visit to blind Dhri- | 
tiirashtrti,who requests totake Bheemü in hisarms andem- I 
brace him; the putting in hisarms an iron image of Bhee- | 
mii;* Dhrittirashtrti’s perception of his fault in wishing to 
destroy Bhéemiü, and, overcome with grief, his renuncia- 
tion of the world ; Vidoorti’s advice and encouragement to 
him to indulge hope;-the procession of Dhrittirashtrii 
and his family to the field of battle, where they weep over | 
the slain; the mournful Jamentation of Dhritürashtri's | 


x Dhriturashtrü was incensed at Bheemü for killing his son, and sought | 
this method of revenge. Under pretence of honouring Bhéémü by em- 


death. Krishnit, aware of the old man’s design, persuaded them to put au 

iron image of Bhēēmŭ in his arms, which he squoze to powder. “This cus- 

tom of infolding in the arms is still practised by the Hindoos on meeting 
A a friend wko has been absent, i 


| 
braciug him in his arms, (the fraternal hug) he intended to squeeze him to | 
| 
1 
| 
I 
| 
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wife Gandharee over her son Dooryodhüni ; Dhritürash-- 
trü's anger and sorrow ; the wives and other relations of 
the slain, led by Védü-V yasü to the field of battle, where 
he- points out the relatives of each ; description of the 
females who lost their relations in the war; I&rishnü's 
consolatory councils to Gandharee ; the funeral ceremo- 
nies for Dhritürashtrü's soldiers ; the praises of her son 
poured out by Kontée, the mother of Kürnit; Védi- 
Vyasii’s discourse on the duties of kings, on complete 
emancipation, and on duties to the dead. 


The twelfth chapter: Yoodhisht’hirii’s execration of 
the world, and resolution, on contemplating the havock 
of war, and the destruction of his relations, to become a 
hermit; Védi-Vyasit’s discourse, recalling to his recol- 
Jection the duties of the kshtitriytis as born to the work 
of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Krishnii and the 
rishees, by many modes of reasoning, he shews Yoodhish- 
thirit the necessity of pursuing the work of governing, 
pleasant or unpleasant. 


The thirteenth chapter: the exhortation of Bheeshmii, 
the son of Günga, to Yoodhisht’hirti, to continue in the 
kingdom, and. not to become a hermit; the consent of 
Yoodhisht'hirü ; of presenting gifts ; the benefits of libe- 
ri rality ; the proper persons to whom. gifts should be pre- 

sented; the duties ofthe four casts; the future state of 
the person who has walked according to truth ; the praise 
"of cows and bramhiins ; account of the prevailing reli- 
gious ‘ceremonies in different parts of Hindoost’hanti ; 
Bheéshmii’s ascent to heaven.’ 


y Bheeshmii died childless, and of consequence, according to the shastrü, 
ought to have gone to a very different place, but being a great devotee, he 
ascended to heaven, and to makeup the deficiency of his having uo son to 
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The fourteenth chapter: the histories of kings Siim- 
vürttit and Miirootti; an account of the method of ma- 
naging kings’ treasuries; the birth of king Pürvcekshitü ; 
preservation of Pürcekshiti's life by Krishnü ; war be- 
tween Urjoonti and a number of kings’ sons respecting 
the horse which Yoodhisht'hirii had liberated with the in- 
tention of making a sacrifice ; account of the war between 
Vübhroovahünü, the son of Chitrangtida, a female ser- 
pent, and Ürjoonii, in which the latter narrowly escaped 
with his life; account of the sacrifice at which Yümii 
appeared in the form of an ichneumon. 


The fifteenth chapter: Dhritürashtrü's retiring from 
lis home, and going into the forest with his mother as a 
hermit; Vidoorü's journey to comfort Dhritürashtrii un- 


der the loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhisht hi- 
rü; the errand of Koontee, the mother of: Yoodhisht hirtt, 
to comfort Dhritiirashtrii; appearance of some of the re- 
lations of Dhritirashtrii, who had been killed in war, as- 


suring him, that they inhabited such and such heavens ; 
. that they were perfectly happy, and felt the utmost con- 
tempt of this world ; the comfort derived by Dhrittirash- 


trii on hearing these things ; Dhritirashtrii’s ascension to 
heaven, through the favour of the rishees, accompanied 
by his mather ; Vidoorti’s renunciation of the world, and 
journey to heaven; interview between Yoodhisht’hirti 
and Nartidii; Nartidti’s prediction to Yoodhisht birt, 
that the race of Krishnti would soon be destroyed. - 


The sixteenth chapter: destruction of the whole race 
of. Krishnit, by a curse of a bramhün ; Urjoonii’s journey 
to Dwartika to see Krishnii, whom he finds overwhelmed 


present the daily drink-offerings in his favour after death, all other Hindoos 
3 “4 are commanded to do this once a year, in the name of Bheeshint. 
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with distress about his family; the funeral ceremonies 
performed by Krishniü for his father; Urjoonit’s gathering 
the remnant of Krishnit’s family into the palace in Dwa- 
rüka, where the women die ; Ürjoonii's reflections upon 
all these disasters; upon the decay of his own body ; 
his sorrow, his contempt of the world, and becoming a 


l: dündee. 


The seventeenth chapter: the kingdom renounced by 
Yoodhishvhirii, Urjoonti, Nükoolü, Sühi-Dévii, Bheemit, 
and Droupiidee, who, go the great way ; their interview 
with Briimhti-pootrii [the god of the river of that name], 
in the form of a bramhiin, to whom Yoodhishthirii, &c. 
does great honour, giving him all their weapons ; the fall 
of Bheemii, Urjoonit, Stihi-dévti, Niikoolti, and Droupit- 
dé& on the road ;? the leaving of them by Yoodhisht'hirif; 
who goes forward. 


The eighteenth chapter: the story of a dog which be- 

gins to follow YXoodhisht'hirii to heaven ; the descent of 

‘the chatiot of Indrü to meet the holy king ; Yoodhish- 

t'hirü's demand that the dog, who had put himself under 

his protection, should go with him to heaven, or that he 

himself would not go; the remonstrance of Indrit; Yoo- 

dhisht'hiri's determination not to go without the dog ; 

' Indri's resistance ; renunciation by Yümü of the form of 

the dog, and his praise of Yoodhisht’hirti ; ascent of the 

| latter; the discovery of different hells made to him by the 

hx ht messengers of Yümii, where he sees many of his relations 
j who had been killed in the war; their addresses to Yoo- 

dhisht'hirü, who is deeply affected by their sufferings ;* 

7 2 On account of the excessive cold on mount Himalüyü. 


NS " 
A * The reason why the “€ holy?” Yoodhisht'hirü was thus terrified with the 
sight of hell before he enjoyed Heaven, is thus told by the Hindoos : Dro- 
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his departure from those parts; his bathing in Miinda- 
kin@é, the name assumed by Giinga in heaven, where he 
renounces the human shape, and enters upon the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of all his religious actions. 


SECT. XLVIU.—On Geography. — _ | 


The Hindoos have not-been wholly inattentive to this 
subject ; but as nothing but actual observation could 
make them acquainted with the surface, contents, and 
dimensions of the globe, and as their laws and institu- 
tions very much discourage the disposition to travel, as 
well as the translation and perusal of the enquiries of 
other nations, they have consequently, in this depart- 
ment of knowledge, completely failed. The geography 
of the pooraniís is utterly contemptible; and the descrip- 


| 
nacharyü was so formidable a warrior, that the Pandüvüs had no hopes of | 
gaining the victory uuless they could cut him off ; but he threw his arrows i 
so quick, that none of the warriors could come hear him. Krishnü at | 
Jength thought upon a contrivance worthy his immaculate character. Dro- | 
nacharyt had a son named Ushwütt'hama, to whom lie was much attached; | 
aud Krishnii reflected, that if he could throw Dronacharyü off his guard, by | 
filling his mind with sorrow, the enemy would be overthrown. He then 
caused it to be noised through the army, that Ushwittt’hama, Dronacharyü's 
. son was killed. ‘The father refused-to believe it; yet he declared that if 
Yoodhisht'hirü should say it was true, he would believe it. Krishnti pressed 
Yooühisht'hirü to utter this falschood, as it would ensure success to their 
affairs; and, m case of extremity, the shastrü had declared it lawful to 
employ falsehood.  Yoodhisht'hirü positively refused, but was at length 
persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnü, Urjoonü, &c., who told him the 
assertion would not be a lie, for that an elephant of Dooryodhünü's, named 
Ushwitvhama, had actually been killed in battle. Dronacharyü was so 
overcome when he had been tlius brought to believe the news, that Urjoonü 
soon dispatched him; which completely changed the face of affairs. On 
account of this falsehood, Yoodhisht'hirü, in going to heaven, was shocked. 
by asight of the torments of hell. Where did Krishnü the father of this : 
¿ lie, go? t> 
, d VOL, IV. 2 G 
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tion of different countries found in the astronomical 
works, though more correct, yet is too confined to be o£ 
tlic least use, either for instruction, or for the purpose of 
‘trade and commerce. The Hindoos sometimes amuse 
themselves by: forming maps of the earth, according to 
the poorantis as well as the astronomical works ; but 
neither these maps, nor the descriptions contained in the 
shastrtis, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures or 
a course of reading on Geography, Astronomy, or His- 
tory, constitute any part of the public education. 


The reader will find in the fifth page of our third volume 
a description of the earth according to the pooraniís; the 
author begs leave now to add another description, trans- 
lated from the Shiiptee-Sümbhédit. 


Ungü extends from Voidya-Nat’hit to the extremity 
of Boovünéshit;—Büngii from the sea to the Brtimhti- 
pootră ;—Külingü from the east of Jügsünnat'hü to the 
north bank of the river Krishnti: many vamacharees re- 
side in these parts; —K érülü from Soobrümhiünyi to the 
temple of Jünarddünii, in which country the benefits of 


religious ceremonies are soon realized, as it contains the 
holy places Raméshwtirti, Vünkütéshii, and Hiingshii- 
kérülii-vadhükti ;—Stirvéshti (in Kériülii), from Üniüntii- 
sénti to Büllii;—Kashtere extends 400 miles, from 
Shariida-mühii, to the extremity of Koonkit and Dérhü ;- 
| E —Kamii-roopti comprizes, on mount Gunéshii, Kolésh- 
Pog wiirti, Shwétü-giree, Tripoora, and Neeliü-pürviitii ;— 
S Miüharashtrü or Kürnatii, including Oojjüyinee and the 
holy place Marjarii, extends from Triptinchtikti to Kola- 

poorí. Andhrti includes all the country from the south- 

west of Jiigtinnat’hi to Brümiüra. Sourashtrii extends 

from Hingoola to Jambükii by the sea-side on the west of 


fe 
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Konktinii ; after thisis Goorjjüri- Between Sbree-shoilit 
and Choléshi is "Proilingii, in which country learning and 
abstraction of mind are pursued by many. ‘The country ex- 
tending from Soorambika to mount Miiltiyii iscalied Milit- 2 
yana, in which dwell many who practise many superstitions 
by incantations. Kūrnatň extends from Vamiü-Nathü to 
Shree-Riüngatitvinéshwüree, the inhabitants of which coun- 
try live in plenty. Uviint@@ extends from the river Tam- 
rüpiirneé to the top of mount Shoiladree, and contains a 
famous image of Kalec. 'Phe country lying between Mii- 
ha-Bhüdrü-Kalee in the east, and Ramü-Doorga in the 
west, is called Vidiirbii. Müroo^ reaches from Goojjürii 
eastward to the south of Dwarüka. From Konkünü 
southwards to the western bank of the river "Tape, the 
country is called Abheerit. Malüvü, extending from 
Üvünte& eastward to the north of Godaviireé, isa fine 
country, very productive in corn. Between Dravirti and 
Troilingtt is a country called Cholit, the people of which 
are famous for having long ears. To the west of Koorco- 
Kshétră and to the north of Cholii, from Indrit- Pris hit, 
extending 480 miles, is Piinchalti, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Pünchalü to 
the south-east of the country of the Mléchehiis, is Kam- 
bojti, famous for fine “horses and excellent horsemen. 
Viratü is bounded on the north by Voidtirbhti, on the 
y south by Indrü-Prüsthü,'and on the east by Miroo. 
| ` — Pandyii is bounded on-the south by Kambojü, and on the 
west by Indrü-Prüsthü. From the river Gündiükee to 
Chümparünyü is the country Vidshti-Bhoomee. From 
Kambojit to the east of Mitha-Mléchchit is Valheekiü, fa- 
mous for its horses.’ Kiratii, a mountainous country, ex- 


b The desert. c At Dwarüka was Krishnti’s palace, which is 
said to have been since washed away by the sea. * Perhaps the 
f ^ — country now called Balk. r 
2G2 
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tends, on the northern boundary of-Kambojü and Val- 
heekii, to Ramti-Kshétrit. Viiktignanit extends: from 
ihe river Kürütoya to Hingoola, the inhabitants of 
which country are called Mitha-Mléchchii, or. great 
barbarians. Khoorasanit extends from Hingoo-Pect'hü 
| to Miikshéshti; the inhabitants are all Mlechchts. 
| i Bhotti extends from Kashmeerü to the west of Kamü- 
| roopii, and to tlie south of Manüséshii. On the south- 
east of Manüséshii is Cheenti (China). Amtiregtt, or 
Mitha-Chéenti (Great China) extends from Koilanéerti 
io the source of the Süriiyoo. _Népaltt extends from 
Günéshwüri to Yoginee. Shilithtittt (Sylhet), a moun- : 
tainous country, extends from Günéshwürii to the sea. 
What is called Gouri’ extends from Biíngü to Bhoo- 
viinéshtt: here learning is much cultivated. Muha- 
Koshiilit is bounded on the east by Gokürnéshüi, on the 
north by Aryaviirttii, and on the west by Toilitbhooktit : 
this formed the territory of the kings of the race of the 
sun. Mügiüdhii extends from Vyaséshwiirtt to Pritkri- 
tyantülü : the southern part of Mügüdhii, that is, from 
mount Viiriinii to mount Gidhrükooti, is called Keetükii, 
and the northrn part, Magüdhü : Keetükii contains many 
- yamacharéés, and some atheists. Keetükii was the capital 
of the Magiidhti kings. On the north of Jügünnathü is 
-Ootkülü^. Shréc-Koontülii extends from Kamü-Giree 
io Dwarüka. Müroo is situated on the south of Shréé- 
Koontillü ; and on its north is Rint, the inhabitants of 


m | which are very robust. Ionkünü extends from Tyüdü 
| d to the sea, having in its centre Kotec. Between tlie 
a. Brümhii-pootrü and Kamü-roopii, lies Koiktiyti.” To the 

E: . south of Magüdhii, and to the west of mount Vindhi, is 

i | Shoorüséni. Kooroo lies on the borders of Hüstina- 


poorŭ to the south of Kooroo-kshétrii, and to the east of 
€ A part of Bengal. £ Orissa, € Delhi. 
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Pünchali. Singhülii, a fine Cine lies on the east of 
Miiroo, and on the south of Kamii-Giree. Poolindü lies 
to the east of Shilühüttii (Sylhet), and to the north of. 
Kamü-roopü. Kütt'hü lies to the east of Günésshwürii, 
and to the north of the sea. Mütsyü lies to the-north of 
Poolindti and to the west of Kutthit. Müdrü is situated 
between Viratti and Pandyü. Souvéérti, the worst of 
countries, lies on the east of Shoortisénit, and on the west 
of Kiinttikti. Lülami is situated on the west of Üvüntce, 
and on the south of Voidürbhü. Vürvvürü extends from 
Maya-poorü to the north of mount Süptüshringü. Soin- 
dhiivii, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of 
Liinka to Miikka. Thus are described. fifty-six coun- 
tries ; but in the midst of these, innumerable other coun- 
iries are found. 


The author has also the pleasure of adding, from he 
pen of a young and esteemed friend, the translation of 
an extract from the Siddhantü-Shiromünee, by Dhuskürii; 
containing a Geographical Description of the Earth : 


"Lünka is situated in the middle of the world. To the, 
east of it lies Yiimiikotee ; to the west Romŭkŭ. Its an- | 
lipodal region is Siddhee-poorü. On the south ofLünka - | 
lies V ñrü-Vanülü, and on the north, mount Sooméroo. I 
Those who are skilled in geography, have determined l 
the situation of these places, which are respectively dis- | 
tant from each other one-fourth of the circumference of | 
the globe. On Sooméroo reside tlie gods, and the divine 


` doityiis are placed in Viürü-Vanüli. 


sages who have attained perfection. The wicked and the | 
` 
! 
| 
l 


On whatever spot a man may happen to be, he con- 
j siders himself as standing on the highest point of the 
£ . j š 2a3 | 
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, 
globe. Those who are in the four quarters appear to 
stand horizontally; those who are mutually antipodal, 
areseen like the shadow of a man in the water, with 
their beads turned from cach other. Those who appear 
ina horizontal position, as well as our antipodes, are 
+ equally as secure as ourselves. 


To the north of the salt-sea lies the island of Jiimboo, 
which occupies one entire hemisphere. This fact has 
been established by learned geographers. In the southern 
hemisphere are six islands and seven ‘seas ; namely, the 
salt sea, the sea of milk, the sea of curds, the sea of 
clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the sea of 
spirituous liquors, and finally the sea of pure water, be- 
yond which lies Vürii-Vanülii. In the centre of the globe 

- js Patalii, where the darkness is dispelled by the splen- 
dour which issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. 
There the tisoortis and the hydras remain; there the 

' daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beauty, sport with 
each other, and there reside the immortals, enjoying the 
splendour of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 


The second island* is called Shakii, the third Shalmülii, 
the fourth Koushii, the fifth Krounchii, the sixth Gomédü- 
kii, the seventh Pooshkitrit. Each sea runs between two of 
these islands, and each island is situated between two seas. 
To thenorth of Liinka lies mount Himalüyii; north of Hi- 


E. Ba Ee SE Mo 
^ 


h The seas encircle the globe like a belt. 


* 


1 From which was obtained the water of immortality, and from which 
arose Lükhsmēē and the moon. On its banks reside Brümha and the other 
dévütas; and on its surface reposes Vishnoo. 


X Jümboo-dweepi, though occupying half the globe, is reckoned only 
the first island. 


a 


» Scl i | 
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maliiyii, Hémiikétoo ; and to the north of Hémiikétoo, Ni- 
shiidti, which extends to the sea. Northward of Siddhee- 
poorü,in succession, are the mountains Shringü-vanií; Shoo- 
klü, and Neelii. The country between Side 25 oor And. 
Sooméroo is called Drounidéshit. Th i 


northward from Liinka to Himalüyü, 1 calle 
vürshii; that between Himalüyü and F. jf 
riviirshii, and that between Himükétodng? 
ree-vurshit. North of Siddhee-poortt, as Í ; 
the country is called Kooroo-vürshü ; 2 
still northwards, the country between Shrin$ 
mount Shooklit, is called Hiritamiüyi-vürshit. Between 
Shooklii and Neeli, lies Riimytiki-vurshit. North of 
Viimtikotee is Malytivan, and north of Romükü, Gundhit- 
madünü. This ridge of mountains reaches to Neelti and. 
Nishtidii. The country between Malyiivan and Giindhti- 
madiinit is called llavritii-vürshi ; that between Malytivan 
and the salt sea, Bhüdrashwü-vürshü, and.that between 
Gündhiimadünit and the sea, Kétoo-malükü-vürshü. On | 
the mountains Nishiidii, Neelš, Soogündhii, Malyt, Ké- | 
rülii, and Ilavritii the immortals partake of extatic plea- 


sures. 


Sooméroo is situated in the middle [of the island Jüm- . | 

: 3 boo]. Itis enriched with mines of gold and with precious 

JJ stones ; and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 

poorants maintain, on the contrary, that Sooméroo is in 

the midst of the earth, and that the inhabitants of the 

world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus. 

Around Sooméroo, towards the four quarters, are four 

other mountains, viz. Mündürü, Soogündhi; Vipoolü, 

and Sooparshwii, on which are four trees which serve to 

distinguish them, the küdümbü, the jiimboo, the vütii, 

A and the pipptlt. From the juice which flows from the 
f 2G4 
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jümboo, arises the river of that name ;' the ground over 
which it passes is transformed into gold; and to partake 
of its delightful waters, the gods and the immortals for- 
sake. even the water of immortality. On these mountains 
are fot. forests, namely the excellent Chitrürüthü 
Y (where the ipstiriis reside), Nündünti, Dhritee, (inha- 
— bited by the déviitas), and Voibhrajü; on which are 
Z likewise four lakes, Uroonti, Manüsii, Müharhüdü, and 
Shétitjiilit, where, during the scorching heat of the sum- 
mer, thé gods resort; and, dallying with the goddesses, 
refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. On 
the summit of Sooméroo are three peaks formed of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, where the three gods, Briim- 
ha, Vishnoo, and Müha-Dévii reside, At the foot of 
these peaks reside the regents of the eight quarters, In- 
dru, Vünhee, Ytimti, Rakshtisti, Vüroonü, Vaoo, Koo- 
vérü, and Eeshi. 


Vishnoo-Ptidéé, or Giinga, proceeding from the foot of 
Vishnoo, fell on Sooméroo; from thence, on mount Vish- 
khtimbhti, and -from thence, on the head of Müha-Dévü. 
Falling from the head of this god, in her descent, she be- 
came divided into four streams, and flowed through Bhii- 
drashwit-vürshii, under the name of Sééta ; through Bha- 
riitt-vtirshti, as Ultikii-Ntinda ; through Kétoo-Viirshii, 


ü - asViünkshoo, and through Kooroo-viirshii, under the name 
i of Bhüdra. 1f any one, though overwhelmed with sin, 
d hear the name of Gtinga, or desire, behold, or touch this 
i Í goddess, or bathe in her stream, taste of her waters, pro- 
Š nounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, 
5 he instantly becomes holy; and he who is proceeding to- 
i wards Giinga, by that act enables his ancestors to over- 

i 1 A comment by Lükslimee-Dasit adds, that the river Jümboo, after en- 

á ' circling Sooméroo, enters the earth at the foot of the tree from which it 

Issues, 
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come the messengers of Ym, and to ascend to the hea- 
ven of the gods.” 


Bhariitti-vtirshti has nine divisions, Oindrti, Ktiscroo, 
Tamrtiptirnt, Gtibhiistee, Koomarika, Nagtinchii, Sumyii, 
Varoonti, and Gandhiirvii. Of these divisions Koomari- 
ka is oceupied by those who regard the distinctions of 
cast; the other eight divisions are peopled with the igno- 
ble who disregard cast. Bharütit-vurshü likewise contains 
seven mountains, Mithéndrit, Shooktee, Mülüyü, Rikshü- 
kit, Panee-patru, Sülhyi, and Vindyü. 


To the south of the equator is Bhoorliikii; to the 
north of which is Bhoovitlokti, and farther north Swür- 
lokti, or Sooméroo, a residence on which is bestowed as 
the reward of religious merit. In the air is Mühürlokü ; 
above which is Jünilokii, where a seat is obtained only 
through the most exalted religious merit. Above these is 
Tiipti-lokti, and still higher Sütyü-loki. 


When the sun first appears to the inhabitants of Lünka, 
it is mid-day at Yiimti-kotee ; at Siddhee-poortt, it is the 
hour of sun-set, and at Romtikti, midnight. The quarter 
in which the sun rises, is the east; and the quarter in 
which he sets, the west. It has likewise been clearly as- 
certained, that Sooméroo is situated exactly at the north 
pole.. ‘The precise determination of the four quarters, 
can no where be obtained so advantageously as at Liinka. 
he calculations made from any other spot, by uncertain 
observation, are by no means so accurate. To those who 


m 'The shastrus say, that the moment any one commences a journey to- 
wards Ginga, his ancestors who are confined by Yümi invisibly accompany 


- him, and enjoy the offerings which he daily presents to them while standing. 


in the waters 
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are situated at the equator, the two polar stars appear at- 
tached to the earth ; while all the other heavenly bodies 
appear to move over their heads in a circle like a jülü ; 
jüntrü^ To one advancing northwards or soutliwards 
from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the po- 
Jar stars, appear to ascend in the firmament. When any 
one proceeds to a distance from the equator, he passes in- 
to a certain degree of latitude; this degree is ascertained 
by multiplying the number of yojünüs° which he has 
moved from the equator by 965, the number of the de- 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 4967, the 
sum of yojtintis on the circumference of the earth. By 
ascertaining likewise in what degree any one may be si- 
tuated, he may calculate his distance from the equator by 
the opposite process. To the gods on mount Sooméroo, 
and to the tisooriis on Jtimboo, the two polar stars appear 
as though placed above their heads. "The heavenly bodies 
appear to the tisoortis in the south to move on their left, 
and to the gods in the north, to move on their right. 


When the sun in its annual course continues for six 
months in the northern hemisphere, the gods on mount 
Sooméroo enjoy its rays, of which they are deprived when 
it passes into the southern hemisphere; hence the doc- 
tine that one year of mortals is equivalent to a night and 
a day of the gods. The pooraniis, to remove obstacles to 
the perforntance of religious duties, have altered the 
commencement both of the night and the day of the gods, 
by about three months." 


mne au dte ou AR as 


n A circular machine for raising water. 


— SU md 


© Each yojünit is equal to five miles. 
P ‘The shastrüs prohibit the investiture of a bramhün with the poita, the 
perforation of the ears, the dedication of ponds, temples, images, groves, 


wells, &c. as well as the performance of various other religious acts, during 
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The pitrees reside above the moon, and enjoy its de- 
lightful rays ascending from beneath. The new moon, 
when the sun is above their heads, constitutes their mid- 

. day. The full moon is their midnight, and the first and 

` third quarters of the moon, their morning and evening 

twilight.) Brümha, through his amazing distance from 

the earth, continually beholds the sun till the grand dis- 

solution of all things. He reposes during one thousand 

yoogtis, and continues awake during the other thousand ; 

hence 9000 yoogüs are equal to a day and a night of 
Briimha. 1 


The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojünüs, and its 
diameter 1581 yojiintis, 24 üngshüs. The superficial con- 
tent of the globe is therefore 7,853,034 yojiinüs, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojtintis on its circum fe- 


rence by the number which compose its diameter. Fora 
proof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content 
of a ball in this manner; then covering it with a cloth, | 
let him measure the cloth, and he will find both products ` i 
to agree precisely. The superficial content which Lüllü 
has calculated, is false and incorrect, and contrary to ex- 
perience. My calculations differ from his; let the most 
learned piíndits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide be- - 1 


ji the night of the gods. . According to the astronomical writers, ‘the night of | 
the gods commences on the vernal equinox, and continues to the autumnal | 
equinox. But the pooranüs ignorantly place the commencement of this sea- ` | 
son on the 30th Asharhü (12th July); and continue it to the Ist Maghü (12th l 
January). This error Bhaskürü endeavours delicately to conceal. The | 
pooranüs abound with the most flagrant astronomical and geographical | 
errors. ‘To cover these errors, while they published their own more correct i 
calculations, the Hindoo astronomers ascribe the poorantis to another 
yoogu. 

4 Hence a lunar month is equivalent to a night and’a day of the pitrees. 


$ . * r Sixty üngshüs make one yojüni. 
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tween us. For if you divide a round ball into two parts, 
you will find that a piece of cloth of equal dimensions 
with the flat surface of the section will be insufficient to 
cover its whole surface. In order therefore to reconcile 
the product obtained by measuring a cloth which covers 
the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, į 
find it necessary to multiply the diameter by the circum- 
ference.” 


As men are continually passing from this terrestrial 
scene, their dissolution is called the daily prtiltiyti, or des- 
truction. At the termination of a day of Brümha, the 
Bramhyiipriiltiyii takes place, at which period every thing 
in the world possessed of animation is absorbed in Brtimht. 
But when Brümha is himself annihilated, and when the 
whole creation is absorbed in the eternal Brümhii, from 


_ whom it proceeded, the third, called the prakritikii- 


priiliiyti, ensues. At the new, creation, when all things 
proceed again from Britmhii, to every one is assigned his 
station in the new creation according to the actions of 
merit and demerit which were attached to him before the 
dissolution of all things. The grand and final destruction, 
or atytintikt-priiliiyt, is confined to the yogéé, who after 
having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes 
acts both of merit and demerit, obtains liberation from this 


- world, and is absorbed in Brümhii. 


In the universe are included, the earth, the mountains, 
the gods, the dantivtis, men, the irrational creation, the . 
planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, in 
their respective stations. 


* Lilt appears to have maintained, that by multiplying the diameter into 
itself the sum of the superficial content would be obtajucd. 
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Those who are skilled in astronomical calculation 
have fixed the circumference of the celestial sphere at 
1,87 1,206,920,000,000  yojünüs. Some maintain, that 
this is'again encircled by another sphere, called the Brüm- 
handü-kütahii, the measure of which there is no necessity 
for giving.. The pouraniktis, in opposition to this system, 
only acknowledge that portion of the creation .to exist 
which is visible to the eye. Whatever may be their opi- 
nion, we abide by the decision of those piindits, who are 
as intimately acquainted with the universe, as they would 
be with an amülükee fruit, which one may place in his 
hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as 
above, the circumference of the celestial sphere; and they 
maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex- 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere would have 
been esteemed accurate in any preceding yoogti, we can- 
not say; it certainly is a correct calculation of the extent 
of the sphere in this yoogit, and to it we adhere. 


SECT. XLIX.— Works on the Military Art. 


The Hindoo sages did not permit even the military art 
to remain unexamined, and although their writings on 
this subject, if stili extant, might contain little or nothing 
which could instruct the moderns, yet, as throwing some 
light upon the method of making war amongst so ancient 
a people, they would be very interesting. 


The works on the art of war are called Dhiinoor-védit, 
from dhiinoosh, a bow, and védii, science. None of these 
works, however, are at present to be found among the 


learned men at Bengal, but allusions to the method of 
making war-are scattered up and down in the different 
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pooraniis, from which the author has selected the follow- 


ing facts = 


From various parts of the Hindoo history it is very 
certain that the Hindoo kings led their own armies to the ` 
combat; and that they were prepared for this important. ^ 
employment by a military education; nor is it less cer- 
tain, that many of these monarchs were distinguished for 
the highest valour and military skill. 


In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried in 
front; then followed in succession the foot-men, those 
armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men armed 
with clubs and bludgeons, ihe horse, the warriors on 
elephants, those in chariots, on camels, on oxen, then 
again à body of infantry, the musicians, the water-car- 
riers, and lastly, the stores on carriages. 


The troops were thus arranged: a circle of foot-men 

-surrrounded one division. containing all the different 

kinds of warriors, in which were interspersed chariots, 

with charioteers famous for their prowess. Another di- 

. vision of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
Güroorü ; another into that of a half moon; others into j 
the forms of the lion or the tyger ; another into a line of- 

i ‘single warriors ; another into the form of a carriage; or 

|: I the lily, the mükürü; a giant, a gündhürvü, a bull, &c. 

ax He who died in front of the battle, was promised heaven. 

“On commencing the contest, cach side interchanged cer- 

_tain expressions of abuse. 


During an engagement, many different modes of war- 
‘fare were pursued, such as, single combat; chariots enz. 
os 
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gaging with chariots; horsemen with horsemen ; footmen 

with footmen, &c.; fighting without order ; with various 
weapons, in ambuscade; under invisible forms; under 
other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly 

` as to fill the air with them, and. to: cause one arrow to 
"drive forward another. After the men belonging to the 
opposing cireles had been destroyed or dispersed, the cen- 

tral charioteers engaged, when the archers first sought to 
pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow- 

strings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 


For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants 
are said to have been employed ; for that of each elephant 
one hundred horsemen ;\of each horseman, ten bow-men 3 
of each bow-man, ten soldiers with sword and shield; of 
each foot-soldier, tiree others, one on each side and one 
behind. i 

It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a warrior 
overcome by another; or one who had turned his back, 
or who was running away ; or one fearful; orhe who had 
asked for quarter ; or he who had declined further fight- 
ing; or one unarmed; or a single charioteer who had 
alone survived in the engagement ; or one deranged; or 
females, children, or old men. a 


The Hindoo war-chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, 
or wood, and ornamented with various devices, had one; 
two, or even a hundred wheels. Some of them contained 
as many asa hundred apartments; they tapered upwards 
in the form of a steeple, on which were placed flags, 
cows’ tails, and bells. On these flags were painted the 
bird Giiroorti, or Shivt’s bull, Hiinooman, the koyi- 


4 3M t^plhe chariot of Sooryü (the sun) is represented as having but oue wheel. 


E 
xt 


` 
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dari, the lion, the miikiirit, a fish, a serpent, an alms’- 
dish, seven palm trees, lightning, or a tyger. 


The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the 


‘Joins, a pair of short breeches, a piece of leather round 
the loins, from which were suspended a number of small 


bells. Their coats of mail, made of wire or Jeather, are 
said to have been impenetrable. 


Some combatants were famous for discharging arrows 
very rapidly, or to a vast distance, or with a force suffi- 
cient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess & 
strong and never- ailing grasp; or to be able to use the 
bow either with the right or with the left hand. Honours 
were conferred on those who never turned their back in 
an engagement, who manifested a contempt of death, 
who despised fatigue as well as the most formidable ene- 
mies, who had been found invincible in every combat, 
or had displayed a courage which increased like the glory 
of the sun advancing to meridian splendour. 


He who engaged in single combat was called Urdhü- 
rütee ; he who combated with hundreds of chariots was 
called a Riitee, with thousands, an Utee-rtitee, with ten 
thousands, a Müha-rütee ; while the charioteer who over- 
came footmen, wrestlers, spear-men, bludgeon-men, &c. 


was called Rivhti-yootiipti-yoottipt. 


The following were considered as evil omens on going 
to war: astorm at the commencement of the march; 
an earthquake; the implements of wat dropping from 
the hands of the soldiers ; vultures passing over the army; 


u Bauhinia, several species. ‘This was the flag used by the Hindoo kings 
of the raceof the sun. _ 
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and making a screaming noise; the rays around the sun 
becoming red; the moon’s appearing as small as a star 
before an engagement; a crane, a hawk, or a vulture 
seen walking nearthe army , the howling of shakals; the 
descent of a vulture on/the flag of a chariot; the falling 


- of a thunderbolt, or fire from heaven; darkness filling 


the four quarters of the heavens; the passage of acow, 
ora deer, or a bramhiin, on the left of the army, or of 
ashakal on its right; the carrying to the right ‘of the 
army a corpse ora pan of water; the falling of blood 
from the clouds; the sight of a female beggar, with 
dishevelled hair, dressed in red, in the front of the army ; 
the starting of the flesh on the left side of the commander 
in chief; the weeping, or turning back of the horses; 
when urged forward ; dreadful thunder when the sky was 
calm ; the clouds appearing red, &c. 


In these early ages, the bow was tlie principal instru- 
ment of war: and hence much is said of it in the history 
of the Hindoo wars: and, as every thing described by 
the poets must have a divine origin, therefore—from one 
bamboo thé god Briimha made three different bows: from 
the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinakii; 
which he gave to Shivit; from the second part of the 
bamboo, the Kodündi, given to Vishnoo, to whom also 
the Gandēēvň was also presented, but Vishnoo gave this 
bow to Pürishooramii and he with it destroyed the 
kshütryüs in twenty-one different engagements. It after- 
"wards came into the possession of Ramu, of Indrü, and 
of Urjoonü ; the last of whom destroyed with it all the 
race of Dooryodhünii, and conquered the world. 


Bows made with deers’ horns were called Sharngü ; 
hose containing seven joints of the bamboo, Süptü- Tarii; 


| vor. IV. 2n 
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and those made with ivory, Güjü Düntü. The bow was 

| three cubits and a half or four cubits in length, and the 

| two extremities were of the same thickness : its excellence 

consisted in its strength; in its having many knots; in its 

| being impenetrable to the point of an arrow, or to the 

| edge of a sword ; in its preserving its strength after being 

| used for a long time together. Some bows were painted 

i at the back, others had small bells fastened to them; others 

i a chamürii ;* others were set with jewels, and others had 

i small flags appended to them. ‘The bow-strings were 

| made of nerve, the bark of trees, silk, gold thread, &c. 

| The bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or in 
cloth: Shivii used to place his in the skin of a snake; 


To prevent injury from the bow-string, two thimbles 
made of leather or metal were worn, the one on the first 
and the other on the second finger of the right hand ; and 
to prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a leathern 

| sleeve, called godha, was worn on the left arm. 
1 
Arrows, about two cubits long; were made of reeds, 
| iron, &c., painted with different ornaments; pointed 
‘ ‘with iron, steel, or diamond, and mounted with the fea- 
thers of the crane, the osprey, the yulture, or some 
other bird: the point of some resembled a half moon; 
others had a single point, and others were of various 
shapes. Besides | the common bow for arrows, they used 
a cross-bow to w to discharge bullets. "The bullets | discharged 
t from the "bow. of. Bhüriiti.were-- -each 6400. pounds in 
weight : so CB the Ramayünü. 
SOM XXX MESE 

"The quiver was made of skin, as | deep as three-fourths 

of the arrow, and was slung on the back by a leathern 


x The tail of the cow of Tartary. 
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girdle. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store of arrows, some of which 
had the faculty of returning again to the quiver after 


they had done their office. 


A youth was first instructed in the method of untying 
the bow, of anointing it, &c. He frequently exercised 
himself by tossing up his bow and catching it again, and 
by pulling the string of the bow first with one hand and 
then with the other. He was taught to be skilful in 
taking his eim, in wielding the bow on allsides, so as to 
keep off the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the 
twang of the bow." A good archer drew his bow, at arm’s 
length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached 
his ear, before he discharged the arrow. Two or three 
strings were attached to one bow, lest one should break. 


The Hindoos also fought with clubs, which are about 
the length of both arms, and almost the thickness of the 
body. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing thrown at him, was deemed per- 
fect in this art; and he also was commended who held his 
club with a never-failing grasp, and who repeated his 
blows rapidly and with a powerful force. It was deemed 
unlawful to strike with the club lower than the navel. 


Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of 
war, one was wrestling; to be expert in which, it was 
necessary that a person should be able to elude his an- 
tagonist by pacing round him in circles; to walk on his 
hands, and to pitch over his head. He was not to permit 


y By the twang of many bows together, the shastrüs say, enemies have 


` 


sometimes fallen senscless to the ground. 
X 9 H 2 


~ 
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his antagonist to throw him on his back, or to seize his 
foot; but he was allowed to kick, to strike with the fist, 
the open hand, or the head. When his antagonist was 
about to seize a «s the neck, the wrestler was taught 
to raise his shoulders, and permit his neck to sink down 
between them. A third person was not permitted to in- 
terfere with the combatants. It is said, that a wrestler 
or a boxer sometimes beat all the extremities of his an- 
tagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tore him in 
two. 


SECT. L.—0f Works on the Arts, or the Shilpü 


shastris. 


The original work, Chtitooshtishtee- Küla- Nirnăyŭ, by 
Vatsaytinti, is said to have been drawn from the original 
védií; but neither this work nor any other on the arts is 
to be procured in Bengal at present ; though some frag- 
ments, said to be taken from the shilpti shastrtis, are 
found in the smritees and:poorantis. 


Vatsayiinti mentions the following different professions, 

š ` the origin of which he ascribes, first to Brtimha, and next to 

I Vishwükiürma: the dancer, the singer, the charioteer, 
j the musician, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, 
+ thegoldsmith, the blacksmith, the coppersmith, the joiner, 
i the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the taylor, 
m i ‘the mat-maker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, 
* the servant who rubs the body of his master,* the confec- 
1 toner, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, 
aby Noe physician, the prostitute, mo thief, ‘the juggler, the 


z The body is rubbed by such persons to produce: a pleasant sensation, 
which generally composes the person to sleep. 
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mimick, the conductor of festivals? the dresser,” the war- 


rior, the archer, the teacher of monkeys, bears, &c., the 


snake-catcher, the jeweller, the thatcher, the mason, 
the distiller, the basket-maker, the oil-man, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the bearer of 


. burdens, the gardener, the sword-man, he who tries the 


qualities of things, &c. Vatsytinti also mentions the arts 
of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen- 
ware, forts, boats, of digging wells, pools, &c. 

Some instructions respecting husbandry, are found in 
the Jyotish-Sarii-Süngrühii, and the Tithee-Ttitwi, 

3 Pues tudo an sc pel = ron t HACERSE ICE 
which are communicated to those farmers who inquire of 
the bramhtins who have studied these works. 


In the account of the casts in the succeeding volume 
willbe found many particulars respecting the arts, to 
which the author begs to refer the reader. 


SECT. LI—Of the Siineskriti Grammars, 


2 
( Vyaküritnü. ) 

These grammars are very numerous, and reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity of their authors. Indeed, 
in philology the Hindoos have. perhaps excelled both the 
ancients and the moderns.—Fhe first Stingskritti grammar, 
"called Mühésh würti, is fabulously attributed tothe god Shi- 
vii; another called the Oindrii, to Indrti, and the Chandrti 
to Chündrü. The ‘grammar of Paninee is held in the 
highest estimation by the Hindoos gencrally, while the 
Moogdhübodhi stands lowest, though perhaps very un- 
justly. š 

2 [n scripture language, ** the ruler of the feast.” John ii. 9. 


` 
P À person employed in dressing dancers, players, images, &c. 


2n 3 
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The Moogdhtibodhii may be selected as a specimen of ` 
other grammars : it consists of more than eleven hundred 
short Rules, termed shootrüs, wrought up to the highest de- 
gree of conciseness ; the greater part of which consist 
only of one line, and some of not more than four or five 
syllables, which are followed by a comment termed Vri- 
tee. This grammar contains, first, what is called Sün- 
dhee, viz. the Permutation of Letters. Secondly, Shitbdt, 
viz. Sounds: this includes substantives, adjectives, pro- 
nouns and participles, beginning with a definition of 
grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech 
together, and treating of their declensions as they end in 
the different letters, beginning with the vowels. Thirdly, 
Dhatoos, or Roots: this section, like all the others, begins 
with a definition of terms, goes through ten different 
conjugations, and then treats of causal, optative, and 
frequentative verbs, which though derived from the other 
dhatoos, are reckoned separate verbs. Nominal Verbs, 
or verbs formed from substantives, adjectives, or other 
words, are included in this division. Then follow obser- 
vations on the active and middle voice, concluding with 
directions respecting the tenses, as used with various 
conjunctions. Fourthly, Kritti, or the formation of sub- 
stanti*es, adjectives, participles, &c., from dhatoos. The 
last division includes Strect yii, or rules for the feminine 
gender; Siimasii, or rules for compound words ; Karükií, 
or rules for the syntax of nouus, as governed of words 
in a sentence, and 'Tüdhitii, or the formation of patro- 
nimics, gentiles, abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 


In the west of Bengal the Stingkshiptti-Sarti is chiefly 
‘studied ; in the midland parts, the Moogdhiibodht, and 
in the eastern the Kiilapi. The Sariiswiitti is also in 
high ‘estimation; and in some parts, the Sooptidmii 
grammar is studied by a few. 
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. The price of written copies of the Moogdhübodhü, if 
written with care, is about three roopees. Inferior copies 
are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECT. LII.—Grammars still extant. 


The Paninee, by: Paninee. — The Paninee-Sootrü- ` 
.| Bhashwü-Vartikit, by Katyayünü. — The Paninee-Soo- 
| trü-Vartikü, by Kashika-Dastii—The Paninee-Sootrü- 
Bhashyit, by Unšntü-Dévü.— he Swürü-Münjürec.— 
'The Chündrika, by RamitShürmacharyi.— The Püdi- 
Chiindrika.—The Siddhantii-Chiindrika, by Ramashrii- 
; macbaryii,— The V yakürünü-Püdü- Münjüree, by Hürü- 
; Diüttü-Mishrit.—The Vyakürünii-Lüghoo-V rittee.—The 
Vrihüdvoiyakürtinü-Dhooshünü, by Hüree-Deekshitii.— 
The Voiyakitrünit-Bhooshünii, by ditto.—A comment on 
ditto, by Prüsadii.—The Swürü-Voidikee-Prükriya, by 
Shakiütayünü.— The Oonadee, by Bh&émiü-Sénacharyti. 
—The Tiüttwü-Bodhinee, by Kashika-Dasü.— The Dha- 
too-Priid@epii-Moitréyti, by Mitracharyü.— The Dhatoo- 
Path, by Paninee.— The Günü-Pat'hü, by Bürdhitma- 
nii-Oopadhyayi.— The Prükriya-Koumoodee, by Krish- 
. nü-Pünditü.— The Prükriya-Vyakhya, by ditto.— The 
Prüsadü-Koumoodee.— The Münorüma, by Bhuttojce- 
Deekshitü.— A comment on ditto, by Rüma-Nat- 
hü. — The Vrihtit-Shtibdéndoo-Shékhirt, by Hù- 
B reejéc-Deekshitit, —À comment on ditto, called the Chi- 
to^ dtist’hee-Mala, by Baliimti-Bhuttti—The Liighoo-Shtib- 
déndoo-Shekhürü, by Nagojcé-Bhittti—The Püribha- 
shendoo:Shékürü, by ditto.— The Miinjoosha, by ditto. 
_—The Miinjoosha-Vyakhya-Kitla, by Balümii-Bhüttii.— 
“The Piiribhasha-Vrittee, by Nagojee-Bhüttii —The Pü- 
j ribhashéndoo-Shéktirii-Tecka.—AÀ comment on ditto, by 

A 91.4 


`y 
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Koiyiti.—An account of this comment, by NNagojec- 
Bhitti.—4A comment on the Piüribhasha, entitled Pù- 
ribhashart’hti Stingrithii-Vyakhya-Chiindrika.—The Kou- 
stoobhti, by  Bhüttojec-Deekshitii. — A comment on 
ditto, entitled Prübha, by Balimü-Bhüttit.—'The Bha- 
shyü-Prüdecpi-Vivirünu, by Naraytinti-Bhtittu.—The 
Vyakhya-Priidé@pti, by Nagojee-Dhüttü.—' Phe Koumoo- 
dee, by .Bhiittojce-Deekshiti.— The Liighoo-iXoumoo- 
dëč, by ditto.—The Müdhyü-Koumoodee, by Bhiirtid- 
wajti— The Sarü-Koumoodee, by Shree- Dhürü-Dündec. 
--The Shiibdü-Rittnü, by Hiree- Bhüttü.—' The Bhooshti- 
nii Sarti-Diirptinti, by Hüree-Bhiittit.—4À commenton the 
Voiyakiirtinti-Bhooshtinti.—The Lüghoo-Bhooshünü, by 
Koondü-Bhiüttii.—A part of the Prükeerniü-Prükashii, by 
HélarajtiThe Giinii-R titnii-Mithodtidhee, by Vürdhi- 
manti-Oopadhyayti —A comment on ditto, by ditto.— 
The Sarü-Süngrühü.—The Gnapüka-Vülce.— The Bha- 
` sha-Vrittee, by Poorooshotttimti.—A comment on ditto, 
by Srishtee-Dhürü. —The Dhatoo-Gtint-Nirntiyti, by 
Gopee-Chiindrii. —The Dhatoo-Pritdeepii, by Moitréyü- 
Rükshitit-— The Dhatoo-Prühkashii, by Bülüramü-Pün- 
chanünü.—'The Prübodhü-Prükashii, by ditto.—A com- 
ment on ditto, by ditto. — The Prourhti-Miinortima, by 
Bhüttojee-Deckshitit.— The Vrittee-Stinertihti, by Nago- 
f _ gjeeBhütti.—The Lüghoo-Shübdü-Rituii, by ditto.—The 
"Ww i Shübdü-Rütnit-Teeka, by Baltimü-Bhüttit.—' The Günü- 
| Sümoohii—'The Püribhasba, by Seerü-Dévü.— The Ka- 
x shükritsni, by Kashükritsnti.— The Pisiilce, by Pistilee. 

—The Shakütayünü, by Shakiitaytinti—The Kootün- 

mashi, by Joinéndrti.—The Rüvee-Rühüsyu, by Htila- . 
Tid yoodhií. i 


LN ON TINE eoa i eoan Ne pei SPEM EHE 


heroe cns 
Teagan wen o 


Sre 


The’ Külapii, by Stirvvitviirmacharyti.--An enlargement 

| | of ditto, by Doorgü-Singi.-—Another, by Poondtiree- 

i - ; ; 
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kashii.—The Ktilapti-Chtirktircatit-R tihtisy ti. —The Kü- 
lapii-Dhatoo-Sadiinü-Shübdarnüvi.— The Kiülapü-Püri- 
shishtti-Tecka, by Ramü-Chündrii-Chükrüvirtec. — A 
ditto, by Gopée-Nat’hit.—The Katüntrit-Pünjika, by Tri- 
lochiinti-Dasit.—The Katüntrü-Vrittee, by Vürü-Roo- 
chee. 


r IA vas e -— -— I 
[he Sartiswtitti, by UnoohGotee-Switroopacharyti.— 
A comment on ditto. —Another, called Poonjiirajti, by 
Poonjürajü. 

Süngshiptit-Sarii, by Krümüdeeshwitrit.—A comn:ent 
on ditto, by Goyéé-Chiindrit —A nother by Hüree-Ramit. 


—Siingshiptii-Sarii-Stimptit. 


The Moogdhtibodhii, by Vopti-Dévti A comment on 
ditto, called Shübdü-Decpika, by Govindii-Kamit.— 
Others by Bhürütii-Müllikit, by Shree-V üllübhü, by Dé- 
vee-Dasii, by Müdhoo-Soodhiünii, by Vidya-Nivasii, by 
Ramü-Türkkü-Vagceshü, and by Ramaniindti-Kashee- 
swtirti— The Moogdhtibodhii-Piirishishtt, by ditto.— The 
Küvec-Külpi-Droomü, by Vopiü-Dévii.—4 comment on 
ditto by ditto; and another by Ramii-Nyayaltinkart.— 
The Dhatoo-Tecka, by Vopii-Dévi.—A work under 


the same name by Doorga-Dasü. 


The Niivyti-Vyaktirtinu, by Miidtinti- Piinchantinti.— 
The Bhooriprüyogü, by "Kévilüi- Ramü-Pünchanünd." 

c An edition of this work, containing 311 pages, 12mo. lias been printed 
at the Serampore press. / " 

d From kévülü, only, and Ramü; which means (expressive of astrong 
yeligious attachment) “ Only Ramü," or ** None but Ramu.” Piiuchantind 
is merely a title. ‘This person’s name will be found in page 314, a» the 


E 


autlior of an astronomical work. 


` 
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The Roopii-Mala.— The Bhavii-Singhti-Priikriya —The 
Soopiidmií, by Püdmii-Nabhii.—A comment on ditto, by 
Vishnoo-Mishrti.—The Dhrootübodhü, by Bhiirtitu-Miil- 
likii.— The Saraviile&, by Krishniü-V iindopadhyayü.-- The 
Karika-Biilce, by Krishnit-Mishrit.— The Soobodhince, by 
ditto, — The Shéégrii-Bodhii, by Büliiramü-Pinchaniünii. 
—The Müh&ébhiüttee, by Mühec-Bhüttii.— The Hoimü- 
Vyakürünii.—The Rütnit-Mala.—The Shübdü-Tiittwü. 
— The Gnanamritii.— The Prakritii-Ktilptitiiroo, by Ra- 
miü-Türkii-Vageeshii.—The Shiitbdti-Bodti-Priikashii, by 
Güngéshopa-dhyayii.— The Doorghiitti-Tiptinec, by dit- 
to.—The Karüki-Chitkrit.—'The Vtisoo-Dhatoo-Karika. 
—The Shoivii-Vyaktiriinti—The Ltikarit- Vadii.— The 
Nirookttii—The Shiksha. 


— tg ti 


In the Prakriti Language. The Prakritti-Ltinkésh- 
wiirti, by Litnkéshwiirii. 


SECT. LIII.—Of the Stingshritic Dictionarics, 
( Koshit). 


These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo 
. learned men, and prove how highly the Süngskritü was 
' | cultivated in former periods. ‘They are written in verse, 
| with the meanings interspersed by the supply of other 


HE words, This intermixture of the text, with explanations, 
| 4 renders a pretty correct knowledge of the Stingskrittt 
I necessary, in order to, distinguish the original words from 
l f those given to ascertain the meaning. 

Iq 


Umtrü-Singhii has divided his dictionary into eighteen 
chapters, and arranged all his words under the following 
eads : heaven, patalti, earth, towns, mountains, forests, 
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and medical plants, animals, man, bramhiins, kshiitriyus, 
voishytis, shoodrüs, epithets of persons, qualities of 
things, miscellaneous, homonymous, words ending in 
different letters, indeclinables, and remarks on the gen- 
ders. This arrangement is attended, with this advantage, 
that sucha dictionary. becomes useful.as-a scientific work, 


as well as a vocabulary. 


The work of Ümiürit-Singit is almost universally con- 
sulted in Bengal, and the adjoining provinces; but the 
other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in parti- 
cular cages, even where they are possessed. A great 
number of cominents have been written on this work, 
among which are the Pudü-Chündrika, the V yakhya-Roo- 
drii, the Vyakhya-Priideepu, the Moogdhübodhinee, the 
Sarü-Soondürü, the Püdarthii-Koumoodee, the "'Yrikan- 
dü-Tivékü, and four others by Neclit-Kunt'hi; Ramü- 
T ürkhü- Vageeshü, Bhürütü-Müllikii, and Rayti- Moo- 
kootü. The comments explain the words of the original 
text, give the grammatical rules for the words, and 
authorities from other works for the meanings which 


they aflix. 


SECT. LLV. Dictionaries still extant. 


The Médinee, by Médinec.— The Rütnü-Mala, by 
Hitlayodhti. — The IIoimü, by Hémiü-Chiündrü. — The 


1 "rikandiü-Shéshü, by Poorooshottiimii.— The Vishwü- 


ç Umürüá-Singhü is supposed to have lived in the reign of Vikrümatitytt, 


^ about eight hundred and twenty-four years ago, He compiled his dictionat y 


from several others. A very excellent edition of the Umürü-Koshü, with: 
an English Interpretation and Annotations, has been published by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq., and printed at the press of the Serampore Society of Mis- 
sjonavies. A written copy of the Umirii-Koshiti sells for three raopecs + it 
contains about one hundred leaves, 
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Prükashi by Mühéshwiirii.— The Umiürü-Xoshü, by 
Ümirii -Singhti—The Haravülee, by Poorooshotttimt. 
The Ümiürü-Mala, by Üjüyit.— The Ümürü-tütwii, by 
Vachitspiitee.— The Vürnüdéshünü, by Ootptilinec.— 
| The Unadee Koshü, by Roodrti.—TLhe Bhagooree.—'The 
^ Ruübbiüsü.— The Uroonti-Diittti, by Bopalitü. — The 
Hiiddii-Chiindrii, by Shoobhankti—The Dwiroopü-Kos- 
hü, by Vyaree.—The Shiibdti-Mala, by Jüta-Dhürii.— 
The Shiibdti-Rtitna-V lee; by Ekakshüree-IKoshií. — 
The Bhooree-Priiyogti. —The Drivyabhidhanii. — The 
Shtibdii-Chtindrika.—The Miintrabhidhanii.—The Shub- 
darnüvii, by Soobhootee.— The Shiibdii-Mithodtidhee, by 
Dündec.— The Yadüvii.—The Dhiiriinee. 


SECT. LV. ‘Of Translations from the Süngskritit, and 
Works written in the dialect of India. 


Translations from the Stingskritii are not nume- 
rous, compared with the vast multitude of works to be 
found in this Janguage ; and this is easily accounted for: 
the bramhinical system denies learning to all but bram- 
hiins, and this order of men entertains the most perfect 

i contempt for every thing written in the vernacular 
i tongues. Still, however, it has been found necessary io 
| : meet the publie taste, and to give imitations of some of 
| the most popular works in the dialects derived from this; 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE Gops. Some persons have sup- ` 
I ' posed, that the popular language of India is the Hindoost- 
hanc, but so far from this being the case, the Hindoost'- - 
Í hanë is no where the language of a single village of- 
i Hindoos throughout the whole of Hindoosthanit, but 
every Hindoo dialect is derived from the Siingskritti. We 
might go still farther, and say, that nota single -Hindoo, 
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amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks the Hindoost’- 
hange as his mother tongue : it is only used amongst those I 
Hindoos who have been er are connected with Miisiil- | 
mans or Europeans. The author has obtained a list of | 
popular works in some of the dialects of India drawn | 
from the Stingskritii, or written at once in those dialects, | 
and here he begs leave to close this chapter, on the Lite- | 
rature of the Hindoos, and with it the present volume: | 


In Bengalee.—The Chündee, by Ktivee-Ktinktint, a | 
bramhiin, a work relating to the wars of Doorga with 
the giants. ‘These verses are recited for eight days to- 
gether at some of the Hindoo festivals.—The new Chiin- 
dec, and the Ramayünü, by Ramanündü-Teert'hü- 
Swamee. 


A poetical version of the Ramay ŭnă, by Krittee-V asü. 
1 J QA " 


Recitations of this work at the houses of the Hindoos 
sometimes continue for several days, when two or three 
hundred persons assemble each day. 

rPhe-Mithabharütii, by Kash¢e-Dasti, a shoodrti ; is in 
the houses of great numbers, who read it at their leisure. 

The Müsüsa-Müngülü, by Kshémanündü, a shoodrtis 
a work respecting the goddess Müniísa, at whose festival 
the contents are sung. 


‘ihe Vishalakshee, by Mookoondii, a bramhün, is a 
bal work in verse on the wars of the goddess of this name, 


a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy 
places, and by individuals. 
j The Shivti-Ganti, by Raméshwiirit,-a poetical work E. 

on the adventures of Shivii as a mendicant, sung at 

festi vals, &c. 

` The Sütyü-Narayüni, a story by Shünkiracharyii a 
bramhün, relative to a god known among the Hindoos by 

the name of Siityti-Naraytint, and amongst the Miísul- 

mans by the name of Stityti-peert. 
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The Dhiirmii-Gant, by Vinityii-Lükshmiünü and Gii- 
his is a story in verse respecting Laoo-Sénit, 
er of Yiimti (Death) is 
said to have caused the sun to arise in the west. ‘The 
sünyasees sing these verses at the festivals of Dhürmi 


(Y iini), as do also lepers and others, who make vows to 


this god.. 

The Krishnii-Miingiilii, by Madiivti, a poem on the 
revels of Krishnii and the milk-maids, sung at the festivals 
of Krishnt, and containing many licentious descriptions. 

"phe Govindü-Müngülii, by Hitree-Dasti, a voiragee, 
a story in verse respecting Hüree, or Krishnit. 

The Kalika-Miingtilii, by Krishnü-Ramiü, a shoodrü, 
and Küvee- V üllübhü, a bramhiin: a story respecting 
the goddess Kalee, to which is attached an “indecent 
though exceedingly popular story respecting Soondürü, 
on who obtained in marriage, in an extraordinary 
manner, the daughter of Véérüi-Singhü, the raja of Btird- 
wan. ‘This song is sung on the last of the eight days 
ccupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 


a pers 


(rather nights) o 
Müngüli. 

The Unntida-Miingilit, by Bhariitit-Chiindrii-Rayt, a 
work respecting the goddess Unnii-Poorna. 

The Pinchantinii-Geeti, by Uyodhya-Rami, a shoo- 
drü, a work in praise of Piinchantint, Dükshinü-Rayii, 
Shüsht'hec, Makalü, &c. i 

The Giings-Bhiiktee-Ttirtingince, by Doorga-Priisadit : 
a poem relative to Giinga. $ 

The Dévee-Mabatmyti-Chiindrika, by Ubhityti-Chitrii- 
nti; astory relative to Doorga in the form of Müha- 
Maya.—kKalcc-Keerttünü, by Ramii-Priisadit, a shoodrti : 
a similar work.—Bhüvanee, by Doorgti-Ramt, a similar 
story. : 
Phe Krishnü-Keertünii, by Govindü-Dasit and Vidya- 
Pütee. irt IE ` S 
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The Choittinyii-Miingtilti, by Lochtinii, a voishniivii : 
the history of the god Choitünyi in verse.—Pashiindit- 
Dülínü, by Radha-Madhüvü, a voishntivi: a work in 
favour of the voishniiviis.—Choitiinyti-Chiiritamriti, by 
Krishni-Dasti, a voishnüvii, a work in defence of Choi- 
tünyii, partly in Süngskritii and partly in Bengalee.--Voi- 
shnüvir-Vündina, by Doivükee-Nündüni, a voishnüvi. 
—Choitünyit-Blagüviütü, by Vrinda-Vünü-Dasii, a voish- 
nüvii.—Münü-Shikshya, by Nürottümü, a voishnüvii.— 
Rüsümiüyü-Kiülika, by Sünatünii, a voishniivii: on faith 
in Krishnii, —Prémiü-Bhüktee-Chündrika, by "T'hakooriü- 
Goswamee. 

These popular stories are in verse, of different metres. 
Single verses are frequently quoted in conversation, and 
the stories they contain are almost universally known 
among the Hindoos. 


In the Language of Mithila, or Tirhoot.—The Hüree- 
Viingshii, by Bhomiinti-Ktivee.—The Rookminee-H üriü- 
nti, by Vidya-Pütee.— The Oosha-H ürünii, by ditto.—The 
Müheshü-Vanze, by ditto.—The Vishnoo-Püdü, by ditto. 
— The Krishnü-Chüritrii, by ditto. 


In the Télingit Language.--The Ramayinii by Bhtivit- 


Bhootee.—The Bhagaviitti, by Dindee.—The Bharütii, 
by Alasanee-P yadiinii.— The Raghiivii-Pandüveeyü, by 
Shünktüri—The Bhüvanee-Pürinüyl, by Bhüvü-Bhoo- 


tee. — The Miinoo-Chiiritri, by Alasanee-Pyadünii. — 


The Radha-Madhiivit-Sumvadii. — The Kiratarjoonee- 
yü, by Alasanee-Pyadtinti. — The Rookminee-Piirinü- 


yü. — The Soobhiidra-Piirintiyti. — The Niflodüyii.— 
- The Hirish-Chiindrit-Nattikt. — The Parijatti. — The 


Mihec-Ravünü-Chüritrü, by Liisktistimée.—The Sha- 


rungii-Dhiirt-Chiiritrit, by Nagtima. — The Rookman- 


güdi-Chüriti.—The Hünoomiüntiü-Vijiyi, by ditto. 
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— phe Ramaytint, by "T'ooliisec-Dasü. 
by Küvee-Priya.— The Vigna- 
by Késhitvii-Dasü.— 
The Bhagtiviittt, by 


In the Hindee. 
~The Ramii-Chiindrika, 
ni-Geeta, and the Risikti-Priye, 
The Ristrajt, by Miütee-Ramü.— 
Bhoo-Pütee. — he Shoortü-Sagürü; 
The Phadiliilee-Pritkasht, by Shookiti-Déviti—The Ki- 
Whebhiiriint, by Chintamtinee.— The Bü- 
Jü-Bhüdrü-Chéüintee, by Bidlü-Bhüdrü. — The Nükhü- 
Shikha, and the Ushtti- Yam, by Dévii-Rajii—The Sup- 
ti-Shutee, by Viharee-Dasii—The Singhasiinti-V titri- 


shec,— The V ctali-Püchishee. 


by Shoorti-Dasti.— ' 


vee-Koolu-K ii 


In the V'rijü-Bhasha.—Respectins this dialect, à 
gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote to the author on the 
18th of August; 1817: “ There are in the Brüjü-Bhasha 

iwo Gettas, one or two Ramay tints, the Bhagtivtitt, 


and several books containing stories (Itihastt), all of 
he native soldiers; and Y 


which are commonly read by t 
believe by the inhabitants of this part of the country 


generally 2 


Inthe Marhatla.—The Rookminee-Swüy ümbürü.--The 
Pandiüvii-Prütapi. — The Hiiree-Vijtiyti—_The Shivü- 
Leclamritii.— The Soodamiü-Chiritrii.— he Poorvünee, 
by Damojée-Piint hit. — The Shraviinti-Poorviinee, by 
ditto.— The Pandoo-Rangü-Mahatmyi.— T he. Uhee-Ra- 
vünti.— Phe Geta, by Ramiü-Dasü.— The Maniisti-Lee- 


la, by Ramü-Dasü. 


. In the dialect of Bhojit-poort.—T he Ramü-Jünmii, by 


Tooltisee-Dasit. 


Jn the Ootkiilu, or a dialect used in Orissa.—The Bha- 
by J üigiinnathü-Dasii.—The Mühabharütü, by 


gtivitt, 
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Sarüla-Dasii.—The Ramayünü.—The Itihas, by Vish- 
noo-Dasti— The Geetüi-Govindü, by Dhürünec-Dhürit. 
— phe Gé&éta, the Kartikü-Mahatmyli, and the Rüsü- 
Kiillolii, by Krishnü-Dasü.— The Kanchiinti-Ltita.—The 


Ooddhiivii-Choutrisha. — The Goondicha-Vijtiyt ; the 


Hitingsti. Dootti, the Lukshmée-Vilashti; the Dhürünee- 
Dhürit. š 


Inthe Asam.--The Mühabharütii, by Untintt-Kitindiilee. 
—The Gela, by ditto.—A part of the Shréé-Bhagiiviitii, 
by ditto.— The Shreé-Bhagitviitti, by Shünküri.—A. po- 
pular poctical abridgment of ditto, by ditto.—The Biri: 
Geert, by ditto. —The Prüsüngü, by dito — The Leela- 
Mala, by ditto. — The Kanü-Khoa; by ditto.— The Gho- 
sha, by Madhüviü.—The Kalika-pooranti, by ditto.—The 
Chündes.— The Rajii-Neetee. — The Boontijée.— The 
Hiirish-Chiindropakhyanti.—The Ramaytinti.—The Ra- 


miü-Xeertüni. 


In the dialect of Joypore.—The Vtistintti-Rajii—The 
Rütnü-Mala; by Shivă-Rajü.— The Shivii-Chouptiyee, by 
Shivii-Dasti.—The Dadook@é-Vanée, by Dadoo.—The 
Midhoo-Maliitee.—The Charünii- Riüisii.— The Shivti-Sa- 
gürü, by Shivii-Rajü.— Ehe Shoorü-Dasi-Küvitwii, by 
g&hoorü-Dasii. — The Ge, by Ajomayürü. — Another 
Geet, by Phütyolü-Vélo.—The Hüttü-Prüdeepü. 


In the dialect of Bhügélkünd.—Yhe Sooyabhtiyti-Tt- 
ree.— Lhe Dadra.—The Koondiriya, by Giree-Dhürd. 

In the dialect of Bindélkind.—The Bhriimiirti-Geett, 
by Krishnii-Dasü.— The Rasü-Lecla, by Shooriü-Dasit.— 
The Bhagiüvitit by Priyti-Dasti—The Snéhit-Lecla, by 


Kantirti-Dast. 
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- Inthe Népaul dialect.—The Krishnü-Chüritrü, by Ra 
mii-Chitndri.—The Chanükyü. 


In the Hüriana.—The Rookminéé-Miingiilii, and the 
Soodamü-Cliüritrii. 


Inthe Wich ( Outch).— The Sahévanüi-Mirja, by Chiin- 
drii-Vanti.—The Oomiirii- Marüivee, by ditto.—The Shi- 
` shee-Priishnt, by ditto. 


In the dialect of Künojá.— The Prit'hoo-Rajü-Rayüso, 
“py. Chiindrii.—The Diioo-Lecla.—The Jüyü-Chündri- 
Prükashü, by Chiindrüi-Bhatit.— The Küvee-Prükashü. 
— The Vancé-Bhooshünü.— The Doorga Bhasha.—The 
Gé&ta,— The Dhiinnayee.—The Vinityü-Pütrika, by Too- 
lüscc-Dasii.— Phe Ramti-Shiilaka, by ditto. 


In the Bikaneer. dialect.—The Gouttimti-Raytiso, by 
Süúmüyü-Gündrü.—The Shréc-Pali-Raytiso.-- The Shalü- 
Bhiidrii-Raytiso, by Jiniü-Hiürü-Kishwüri. — The Shé- 
goonjti Rayüso, by Sumityti-Gtindhrit. — The Danü- 
Sheéclit-Choudhariya, by Kshiima-Kiülyanii.—The Eoon- 
tee-Shooddhti-Malti, by Jini-Hiürü-Kishwiürii, — The 
Doodhya-Rayüso, by Oodiüiyii- Bhanoo.— The Bhüriülee- 
Pooranü, by Rayü-Bhanoo. 


E IIarotee dialect.— The Dholamariinee.— The So- 
xét- Vijo.— The Sooritjtinti Kortiso.—The Phütümiülii.— 
The Nüt'ha-Maroo.— The Bürü- Doomü.— The Bhagti- 
lee.—-The Chiindéra.— The Méénee.— The Parüsiünii.— 
The Amirit-Kosako.— The Saonkiloorü.—The Téjo-Dhii- 
rt.— The Charünü. 

In the Sindhoo ( Sinde).--The Bhügiiviidgccta, by Bhagi- 
viiti-Dasti.- The Dralaltija-Ptinjiira, by Sahév ü-Ramii-T'ba- 
koorü.--The Ooréré-Laliija-Piinjtira, by Ktirmit Bhogti 
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From a perusal of the preceding pages it will appear 
evident, that the Hindoo philosophers were unques- 
tionably men of deep erudition, and, having spent many 
years in the act of rigid austerity, were honoured as 
persons of so great a sanctity of character, that they at- 
tracted universal homage and applause: some of them 
had more than a thousand disciples or scholars. Shünkü- 
racharyit, for instance, after his arrival at Renares, placing 
himself under the care of Govindacharyti, who taught 
the doctrines of the Védantit philosophy, became the 
most celebrated philosopher of his day: here he took 
the staff of the dtind@@, and embraced the life of this 
class of ascetics, which had then almost sunk into total 
disrepute. Shiinktirti, however, was determined to raise 
his sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of 
disciples, he resolved to make the tour of India, to dis- 
pute with the learned, and to gain proselytes.—In this 
pilgrimage he was every where so successful, that he was 
styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis- 
pute were, that if he were unable to obtain the victory 
he would embrace a secular life, while, if he defeated his 
antagonist, this autagonist should become a diindée, mul- 
titudes were constrained to enter into this order of as- 
cetics.— The effects of this journey and of these labours 
are visible to this day: it is said, that not less than 4,000 
dündees now reside at Benares. Four small elevations 


‘are still shewn in Dravira, upon which it is said this sage 


used to sit and deliver discourses to his disciples; and in 
Dravira there is still an annual assembly of dündées, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. 


Thus, in former times, the learned Hindoos were al- 
most invariably ascetics or mendicants, following in this . 


.respect the principle adopted by almost every philoso- 


212 
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phical sect, that to renounce the world was an essential 


characteristic of a true philosopher. 


In the list of works inserted in this volume at the head 
of the different divisions of the Hindoo writings, the 


. reader will find the names of almost all the learned Hin- 


doos who have ever flourished in India. The author, 
however, thinks it proper to add in this place the names 
of some modern writers, as an introduction to what he 
now attempts, viz. an account of the present state of 
learning amongst this people. d 


In the court of Vikrtimadityti were a number of learned 
men, whose names, as well as the names of their writings, 
will be found in the Introductory Remarks. After this 
period arose Oodŭyŭnacharyŭ, author of a comment on 
the Nyayi philosophy ;—Mündünii-Mishrii, a Mé@mang- 
sa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of Shtinkiira- 
charyii, as well as the suppressor of the sect of dtindéés : 
—Vachiisptitee-Mishrti, who wrote an explanation of 
six diirshüniis 3—Madhiivacharyti, who lived at the court 
of Bookmiinti, and wrote the Udhiktirtint-Mala, a work 
on the Méémangsa philosophy still popular. — Sürvvii- 
Viirmmachary ii ;—Güngéshii, author of a work on the 
sootrüs of Goutiimii. — Shoolü-Panee, a writer on the 


civil and canon law ;—Bhüvü-Dévü-Bhüttü, and Jec- 


mootii- Vahünii, both smritee writers ;—Umürü-Singhii, 
author of a ‘dictionary ; — Poorooshottimii, author of a 
grammar and a dictionary ;—Dhaviikti, a poet who lived 
at the court of Shréé-Hiirshti ;--Müyoorü-Bhiüttii, a cele- 
brated poet and philosopher ;—Krishnü-Anindii, a tün- 
trù writer ;—Shiromtinee, who wrote a comment on Giin- 


i géshii; — Müt'hoora-Nathü; a bramhün of Nüdééya, 


patronized by the raja of that place, author of a com- 


, 
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ment on the Chintamtinee of G üngéshwürii ;—J tie tidée_ 
shü of Niidééya, the author of a comment on the work of 
Shiromtinee ;—Güdadhitrit, of the same place, author of 
a comment on Shiromtinee ;—Jtiyti-Dévii, author of a 
small treatise explaining the difficult passages in several 
works of the modern Noiyayikis ;—Tit'hoo-Ramü-Tiür- 
kti-Ptinchantinii, and Krishnii-Kantii-Vidyaltinkart, the 
great-grandsons of Giüdadhitrii ;--Shürünü-Türkalünkarii, 
and Shünkiürü-Türkiüvagecshü.— The following learned 
Hindoos are still living in Bengal: Shivi-Nathü-Vidya- 
Vachiisptitee, of Nüdéya ; and Rtighoo-Mitinee- Vidya- 
Bhooshünii, and Uniintii-Ramii-Vidya-Vagééshii, of Cal- 
cutta. 


Among the works published in India within the last 
hundred years are, the Vyitvüst'ha-Süngrühü, by Gopa- 
li-Piinchantinti, of Nüdeeya, on the civil law.—A similar 
work, and also a grammar, by Krishnü-Jecvünü-Viin- 
dyopadhyayii, of Krishnü-Niügürü.—A grammar by Bhü- 
rüti-Miüllikü, of Pindira. — The Vivadarnüvü-Sétoo, a 
work on law, by Vanéshwiirti-Vidyaltinkarti and others. 
—Vivadübhüngarnüvi, a law work, by Jügünnathii- 
Türkü-Pünchanünü. 


The name given to Hindoo colleges or schools is 
thik "hee which signifies the place where the 
four shastrtis are studied. This word is changed, in its 
popular use, to Chouparéé. ` 

These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes 
three rooms are erected, and in others eight or ten, in 


£ From chütoorü, four shastrüs, and pat'hü, the place of reading: by 
the four shastrüs, is to be understood, the grammars, the law works, tlie 


pooranüs, and the dirshtiniis. 
218 


n 


. 
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f two side rows, with a reading room, open on all sides, at 
the farther end: this is also of clay. These college 
sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would greatly sur- 
prise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet 
to learn, that splendid edifices and large endowments are 


essential to learning. 


These miserable huts are frequently erected at the ex- 
pence of the teacher, who not only solicits alms to raise 
the building, but also to feed his pupils. The buildings 
which contain seven or eight rooms cost seven or eight 
pounds sterling: the ground is commonly a gift, but in 
some cases rent is paid. In particular instances both the 
ground and the expences of the buildings are a voluntary 
gift; and there are not wanting cases of lands being be- 
stowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a month- 
ly sum to their support. At Niidééya the last case is 
common. 


After a school-room and lodging rooms have been thus 
built, to secure the success of the school, the teacher in- 


vites a few bramhiins and respectable inhabitants to a. 


short entertainment, at the close of which the bramhüns 
are dismissed with some trifling presents. 

If the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, 
he begins the college with a few junior relatives; but 
should he have obtained some reputation for learning in 
the common disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, de- 
dication of sacred things, &c., he soon collects a number 
of plírooas, viz. pupils or readers. ` 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacher 
and pupils assembling in the college hall, or hut, when 


^ From püt'hü, to read. 
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ihe different classes come up in turns. At the close of 
these labours, about three hours are devoted to bathing, 
worship, eating, and sleep; and at three they resume 
their studies, which continue till twilight. Nearly two 
hours are then devoted to evening worship, to eating, 
smoaking, and relaxation; and the studies are afterwards 
resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night. 


There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal: one in 

/ which the grammar, the poetical works, and the disserta- 

| tions on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read ; 

| and in a few of these schools, something of the pooraniis 
Í and smritees is taught. In the second order of colleges, ` 

| thelaw works are read, and in some cases the:pooraniís ; 

and in the third order, works on the nyayü durshtinit. 

In all these colleges, select works are read, and their 

t meaning explained; but instruction is not convoyed in the 


form of lectures. 
Š 


In the colleges for grammar learning, &c. the pupils 
repeat assigned lessons from the grammar used in each 
college, and the teacher communicates the meaning of 
the lessons after they have been committed to memory. 
The evenings are occupied in repeating these lessons. 


In those seminaries where the law books and nyayit 
shastrtis are studied, the pupils are divided into classes 
according to their progress ; and the pupils of each class, 

having one or more books before them, sit in the presence 
of the teacher, when the best reader of the class reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as  - 
asked: thus they proceed from day to day till the work is 


: completed. Those who are anxious for a thorough know- ' 


ledge of the works they study, read over and obtain the 
j 914 


(— 
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meaning of the comments before they leave college ; and 
some, content witha more superficial acquaintance MEM 
ihe subjects contained in these works, merely read the 
comments, and then return home. At night the pupils 
at- these schools examine the lessons already studied, in 
order that what they have read may be impressed more 
distinctly on. the memory : these studies are frequently 
pursued, especially by the noiyayikti students, till two or 
three o'clock in the morning. 


"Phe grammar studies are pursued during two, three, 
or six years ; and where Paninee is studied, not less than 
ten or twelve years are devoted to this work. This ap- 
pears to us an immense waste of time on mere grammar; 
but as soon as a student has obtained such a knowledge 
of grammar as to be able to read and understand a poem, 
or a law book, or a work on philosophy, he may com- 
mence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar studies. "Those 
who study the law books or the nyaytis, continue reading 
either at one college or another during six, eight, or 
even ten years. When a person has obtained all the 
kuowledge possessed by one teacher, making some ho- 


nourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at the 
feet of another. 


In other parts of India, colleges are not common: in- 


dividuals at their houses teach the grammar; and others, 


chiefly dtindéés, teach the védii and other shastriis to dis- 
ciples at the miitthtis! where they happen to reside. 
The védüs are studied most in the south-west, in Toiliin- 
gü, and the Dravirü country. . 1n Bengal there are like- 


' Mr. Colebrooke calls these places convents of ascetics. 
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wise individuals who teach different parts of learning at 


their leisure hours; or who have two or three pupils, 


No Hindoo teacher r 


eceives wages from his pupils : 
ìt is considered an act of y 


"ery great merit to bestow learn- 
ing; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence 


at festivals, and by arinual or more frequent tours among 


the rich, who readily support an individual thus de- 
voting his time to the instruction ofothers. The teacher 


-is also invited to all publie ceremonies, and presents are ^ 


sent to him whenever a feast takes place in the village. 

For his.opinion in points of disputed property, and when 

an atonement is to be made for some offence, the tutor of 
a college is generally consulted, and receives fees. If he 
can from these funds give learning to a number, and add 

the gift of food also to a few, his merits are supposed to 

be of the very first order, procuring for him honour in 

this world, and the highest benefits in a future state. 

Hence, though he derives no gain in a direct way from 

his pupils, he is not left to want ; he obtainsa subsistence, 

buttbis in most cases is rather a scanty one. Should 

such a teacher become a favourite with a rich individual, 

or should one of his-pupils be the son of a rich man, he 

then fares better. , 


The pupils, if grown up, are generally maintained by 
their-parents, and reside either at the college orat the 
house ofsome neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit boys 
of ten or twelve years ofage to leave home for the college, 
but seek instruction for them atsome place in their own 
vicinity. In some cases a rich man living near the 
college supports a youth from a distance. In others, 
a number of disciples, perceiving that the son of their 
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who is expected to succeed his father in 


— S GSssbj 


spiritual guide, 
that office, is likely to grow up in ignorance, support the 


son during his studies by regular subs criptions. | 


Ë 
Mit his, or convenis of ascetics, at Benares, where the 
védit is taught (1817). . 
“Teachers, No. of Students. 
Vishwi-Nat'hü-Bhit-Gooroo-jce, of Doorga- Ghatii, 25 
"Valü.Deckshitü-vok, of ditto, ~ - - - - 7 20 
Narayünü-Deekshitii, of dito, - - - -:- - 95 
` Vapoo-Bhüt-Pouranikit, of ditto, - - - - - 10 
Valim-Bhit, of ditto, 4-707 10 £ 
Rüngü-Bhüt-Ambékürü, of ditt, - - - - - 1 
Késhüvi-Bhüt,a Marhatta, of ditto, - - - ` 19. 
Valii-Krishnti-Bbitt-Yoshéé, of ditto, =- - - - Ë 
Valitm-Bhiit-Movünce, of ditto, - - - - - 25 . 
Günéshit-Bhüt-Datarü, of ditto, - - - - - 20 
Narayünü-Dévü, of ditto, ~- - - - = - ` 95 E 
Bhoiritm-Bhüt,a Toilüngü, of ditto, - - - - 15x | 
. Jesvti-Ramti-Bhiit-Gotirt-Viilé, of ditto, - - 15 | 
i Vali-Deckshitit-Goürü-Vülé, of ditto, - - - 20 | 
Chintamiinee-Déekshitti, of ditto, - - - - - 20 | 
Rami-Déekshitii-Phiitké, of ditto, - - - - - 12 | 
| Valüm-Bhüt-Vüjhé, of Doorga-Ghatii;, - - - 25 P 
T Shivü-Lingavüdhanee, of ditto, - - + - - I7 Vj 
Í Bhayya-Déékshitti, of ditto, — - - - - - - 10 
j | Nürü-Singht-Dzckshitti, of Nartidti-Ghatii, - - 20 
| Vishwü-Nat'hti-Bhüt-Joyishee, ofditto, - - - 22 
} Jiigiinnat’hti-Uvtidhanee, of ditto, - - - -. - 12 
| Bhiktim-Bhit, Ofiditto, =) = .= =.= = =) 12 
j Untintti-Uviidhanee, of Hiinoomtintti-Ghatt, = 95 
| Nürü-Sah-Uvüdhanee, of ditto, - + - - - 90" 
| Vinaytikti-Bhtit-Koonté, of Doorga-Ghatit, - |. 10 
| 
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: Teachers. ` No. of Students, 
Cheepolékiirii-Yojtinéshwirti, ofiidittojmi= c venu 
4 Shréé-Dhitrii-Bhiit-Dhooptikiir, of.ditto, - - - 90 
Pranii-Nat’hit-Bhtit-Shéviiré, of ditto, - - ~ 15 
Shivi-Ramü-Bhüt-Katüré, ofidittoj =. ES 
Damodürü-Bhiüt-Süpré, ofildittoyM pus. oo 0 


Kashee-Nathi- Bhüt-Goolüvelitr, of ditto, - - 10 
Shivii-Ramü-Deckshitii, of Düshashwi-Médhü-Gha- 


UD He lq hist? nS oie RM eel og eo. 
Govindü- Bhüt-Késhüvarii, ofiditto) QM 
Naray tinti-Déékshitii-Mitiriiktinkiir, of ditto, - - 15, 
Günéshü-Bhüt-Gabhé, of ditto, - - - - - 30 
Baboo-Bhiüt-Nirmülé, of ditto, - - ~ - - - 30 

. Hütli-Dévii, ofiditto, Ae e LIN NETS 
Ramti-Chiindrii-Dévit, of ditto, - - - - - - 90 


Nana-Bhaskürü, of ditto, - - - - . = - 50 
Valüm-Bhüt-Dévü, of ditto, - - - - - - 95 


Tirmtil-Bhtt, of ditto, Pees es ome et) 
Hüree-Dévü-Bhüt, of ditto, - - - - - - - 15 
Krishntt Bhüt-Dévii, of ditto, - - -.- - - 15 
Jügiinnat'htü Deckshitü.Ayachiti, of ditto, - - 25 
Sükha-Ramü-Bhüt-Korüré, of ditto, - - - - 15 
Bhiküm-Bhüt-Vishwiü-Roopiü, of ditto, - - - - 90 i 
Vishwi-Nat'hi-Bhüt-Vishwit-Roopü, of ditto, - 19 
$ Where all the Shastrits are professed to be taught. 


Uhobtilii-Shastréé, of Diishashwt-Médht-Ghatti, 16 
Néelii-Kiinthit-Shastvée, of Miingtilti-Gourét-Ghatii,25 
Sooba-Shastree, of Doorga-Ghatü, - - - - - 15 


Where the Panince grammar alone is taught. 
: Krishnü-Püntü-Shéshüi, of Soori-Tola, - - - - 15 
= Krishnit-Ramti-Ptintt-Shéshti, of Chou-Khtimba, 16 
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‘Teachers. No. of Students, 


Shivii-Ramü-Püntiü-Düshiü-Pootrit, of Ghasee-Tola, 10 
Méghŭ-Naťhŭ- Dévii; of Dhoondhee- -Vinaytikt-Oolla, 10 
Jünarddiinü-Shastree-Garü-Gtir, of Govindti-Nay ti- 


Dua hua - - s; te To 15 
Bhat-Shastree, of Ügneedhréshwiri ii-Ghatti, - 10 
Ghotii-Bhtit-Vishwit-Roopii, of Diishashwti-Médhti- 

Chatty, 2 2 n EM b 


Hüree-Shünkiürü-Shastrec, of Biingalee-Tola, - 15 
Shééta-Ramii- Bhüt. Tékshé, of Doorga-Ghatti, - 10 
Valtim-Bhiit-Niigtiriikiir, of Dhoondhee- Vinayükü- 


Mühüla, - ------"----- 10 
Nana-Pat'hükii, of Münee-Kürnikü-Ghati, - - 10 _ 
Kashee-Nathü-Shastree, of Doorga-Ghatti, - - 10 
Shéshii-Shastré¢, of Vindhii-Madhavü-Ghati, - 17 
Gtinga-Ramii-Shastréé, of Ramii-Ghatti - - - 20 
Bheeshmiü-Pütee, of Shoorü-Tola, - - - - - 10 
Gopée-Nat’hii- Piintii-Toplé, of Natosha-Bazar, - 10 

'Vithi-Shastree, of Joitüni-Vara, - - - - - 15 


Where the poets and law books arc read. 
Hiree-Ramü-Tara, of Brümhü-Ghatü, - - - 10 
Where the védantit and mé&mangsa works are read. 
Büjrii- Tünkti-Sooba-Shastré£, of Düshashwii-Méd- 
slt ^ oo 4 So ONERE NON C^ 
: Meenakshee-Shastree, of Htinoomtintti-Ghatii, - 12 


Where the nyayà and law books are read. 


Siida-Shivit-Bhitt.Gabhé, of  Diishashwit-Médhii- 
Ghat M e stra hah e ce pusay ocak l. Og. 
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‘Teachers. No. of Students. 
Where the grammar and lazo books are read. 


Tatajoyüshee, of Nayükü-Miühillà, - - - . 15 
Where the nyayit works are read. 


` -— = wan E LS 
Lükshmēč-Shastrēē-Bharűdé, of Ugneeshwiürü- 


Ghatii, = eee MR Ss ay HD 
Pranii-Nat’hii-Piintit-Topiilé, of Nathoo-Sarti-Briim- 
iS ene he Shaws AA) 
Govindü- aq agunt, of Düngalee- 
Tola, - - - : = ae ae aaa S 
.Méghü-Nat'hit-Dévii, of Dundee Viinaytkti- Mi- 
hiilla, aog PEE teen cm om 


Where the grammar and astronomical works are read. 
Vali-Krishni-Joyüshee, of Brtimht-Ghatit, - 15 
Where the grammar and nyag works are read. 


Bhoirüvtt-Mishrii, of Siddhéshwürec-Mihitlla, - 90 
Miintisa-Ramiti-Pat’hitkii, of Ditshashwü-Médith-Gha- 


tly re ee ied keen Q nn 
Where the law books alone are taught. 
jtaja-Rami-Bhit-Bhit, of Münee-K ürnika-Ghatit,. 15 
Where the astronomical works alone are read. 


Pitrimi- SOSTNOVAHIBS, of Dara-Nügüriü, - 20- 
Vasoo-Dévii-Joyiishec, of Ramii-Ghatii, - - - 15 
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Mathis at the village of Moongonda, on the banks of 
the Godavitréé, in Totliingt. 


Brümhü-Dévü-Shastréé : here the védü and -all the 
shastrüs are read. 

Liikshmée-Narayiinti-Shastréé : the védii, the nyayt, and 
meemangsa. ^ 

Litkshm@é-Naraytinii-Shastréc : the védii, and grammar. 

Güni-Pütee-Shastrée ; the védii, nyayti, and védantit. 

Vénkiitt-Shastréé ; the védii, nyayti, grammar, and mee- 
mangsa. 

Yogéé-Somiü-Yagee: the same works. 


AT NUDEEYA. 


Nyayŭ colleges.— Shivü-Nat'hii-Vidya-Vachüspütec, 
has one hundred and twenty-five students.—Ramiü-Loch- 
tinti-Nyayti-Bhooshtinti, twenty students.—Kashee-Nat’- 
hü-Türkü-Chooramünce, thirty ditto.—Übhiüyaniindü- 
Tirkaltinkarii, “twenty ditto.—Ramü-Shürünü-Nyayü- 
Vageeshü, -fifteen — ditto.—Bhola-Nat'hü-Shiromünee, 
twelve ditto.—Radha-Nathü-Türki-Pünchanünii, ten 


'ditto.—Rami- Mohünii-V idya- Vachtisptitee, twenty.ditto. 


—Shree- Ramü-T ürkit-Bhooshiünii, twenty ditto.—Kalcc- 


Kantii-Chooramünee, five ditto.—Krishni-Kantü-Vidya, . 


Vageéeshii, fifteen ditto.— T ürkalünkarii, fifteen ditto — 
Kalee-Prüstinni, fifteen ditto.—Madhtivti-Ttirkti-Sid- 
dhantü, twenty-five ditto-—Ktimtila-kantti-Ttirkt-Choo- 
ramtinee, twenty-five ditto.—Keshwiirti-Ttirkti-Bhoo- 
shiinii, twenty ditto.—Kantii- Vidyalünkari, forty ditto: 


Law colleges.—Ramit-Nat hit-Tiirkti-Siddhantit, farty 
students.—G iinga-Dhiirii-Shiromtince, twenty-five ditto. 
—Dévee-Türkalünkarii, twenty-five ditto.—Mohtinti-Vi- 
dya-Vachtispiitee, twenty ditto.—Gangolee-Tiirkaliinka- 
rit, ten ditto.—Krishni-Kantü-Türkü-Bhooshinii, ten dit- 
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to.— Pranii-Krishnü-Türkü-Vageeshii, five ditto.—Pooro- 

mu» five ditto.--Kashee-Kantü-T ürkü-Chooramünee, thir- 

Š ty ditto.—Kalec-Kantit/Türkü-Pünchanünii, 'twenty ditto. 
—Giidadhiiri-Ttirkt-Vagéésht, twenty ditto. . 


i Colleges where the poetical works are read.—Kaléé- 
Kanti-Tirkt-Chodramiinee, fifty students. 

Where the astronomical works are read.—Gooroo-Prü- 
sadit-Siddhantü- Vagceshii, fifty students. 


TF here the grammar is read.—Shümbhoo-Nat'hü-Choo- 
ramünee, five students, 


The following among other colleges are found in Cal- 
cutta; and in these the nyayü and smritee shastrtis are 
principally taught :—Ununtii-Ramii-Vidya-Vagééshit, of 
Hatec-Baganii, fifteen students.—Ramii-Koomarü-Türka- 
lünkarii, of ditto, eight students.— Ramiü-Toshiünü-Vidya- 
liinkarti, of ditto, eight ditto.--Ramiü-Doolalü-Ohooramii- 
nec, of ditto, five ditto.—Gourti-Mtinee-N yayalünkarii, 
of ditto, four ditto.—Kashce-Nat hit-Titrkii-Vagéeshtt, 
of Ghoshalii-Baganit, six" ditto. —Ramiü-Shévükii- Vidya- 
Vag@dshii, of Shikdarér-Baganti, fourditto.-Mrityoonjáyi- — . 

i Vidyalünkarü, of Bag-Bazar, fifteen ditto —Ramit- Kis- 
A horă- Türkii- Chooramünee, of ditto, six ditto. — Ramu- 
; š Koomarü-Shiromiünee, of ditto, four ditto.—J tiyti-Nara- 
ytinti-Ttirkti-Ptinchantini, of Talar-Baganti, five ditto.— 
Shiimbhoo-Vachiispiitee, of ditto, six ditto.—Shivti-Ra- 
mií-Nyayti-Vagéeshii, of Lal-Bagant, ten ditto.—Gou- 
_pti-Mohtinii-Vidya-Booshtinit, of ditto, four ditto.—Hit- 

vee- Priisadü- Titrkiü-Punchanünii, of Hatee- Dagani, four 

ditto. Ramit-Naroytini-Türkii-Pünchanünii, of Shimila; 


i 
( . K These pupils are supported by Gooroo-Prüsadü:Vüshoo, and Nündü- 


Nalü-Dittü. V 
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five ditto.—Rami-Huree-V idya- Bhooshitnif, of Hüreetü- 
kee-Baganii, six ditto.-Kitimtila-Kantti- Vidyaltinkarti, of 
Arükoolee, six ditto —Govindti-Ttirkti-Ptinchantinti, of 
ditto, five ditto.— Péétambürü-Nyayü-Bhooshünii, of dit- 
to, five ditto,—Parvütce-T ürkü-Bhooshiüni, of "I'hünt"- 
hiiniya, four ditto.—Kashee-Nathü-Türkalünkarii, of 
ditto, three ditto.— Ramtü-Nathit- Vachüspitee, of Shi- 
mila, nine ditto.—Ramiü-Tiinoo-T ürkü-Siddhantii, of Mt- 
lünga, six! ditto.—Rami-Tünoo-Vidya-Vagceshii, of 
Shobha-Dazar; five ditto.—Ramü-Koomarü-Türkii-Pitn- 
chantinii, of Veérii- Para, five ditto.—Kalec-Dasii- Vidya- 
Vageeshü, of Italee, five ditto.—Ramü-Dhiinü-Türlki- 
Vageeshit, of Shimila, five ditto. 


The author is afraid of fatiguing the reader by a further 
list of names: he will now therefore merely add the names 
of a few other placesin Bengal where learning is most 
cultivated :— 


At Vashü-Variya, a place not far beyond Hoogley, are 
twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of which the nyayü 
philosophical works are almost exclusively studied. In 
the towns of Trivénce, Koomarü-Hiüttii, and Bhat-Para, 
thereare perhaps seven or eight similarschools. Jügün- 
nat'hü-'Türkü-Pünchanünü, a few-years ago, presided at a 
large school in Trivenee. He was acquainted in some 


measure with the védii, and is said to have studied the I 


védantü, the sankhyü, the patünjilü, the nyayü, the 
smritee, the tüntrü, the kavyii, the poorauií, and other 
shastriis. He was supposed to be the most learned as 


well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years-old at - 


the time of his death. Gondülu-Parü and Bhiidréshwtirti 
contain each about ten nyayti schools. At Jiiyti-Ntigtirti 


! These students-are supported by Ramü-Mohünü-Düttü, 
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M vere. 
and Miijilec-Poorii sevente 
are found; 

and in sever, 


497 


en or eighteen similar schools 
at Andoolii, ten or twelve; and at Valee, 
al other towns two, three, or four. 
Some colleges contain as many as ten and others forty 
or fifty volumes on different subjects : they are placed 
generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 


Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their 
proper names, obtain titles of honour, as, Türkalün- 
karti, he who is ornamented by the türkü, i. e. by the 
nyayii shastriis; Vidyaliinkarti, he who is ornamented 
by learning; Nyayalünkarü, he who is ornamented by 
the nyayŭ shastrüs.—'The word bhooshünü, which has 
the same meaning as ŭiŭnkarŭ, is in the same manner 
attached to the words Türkü, Vidya, and Nyayii.—Va- 
geeshü, the lord of words, and Rütnii, a jewel, are at- 
tached to the same words, and form six additional titles. 
—Pünchanünü, or the five-faced, is employed in the same 
manner, and denotes that the person is as eloquent as 
though he had five mouths.—T ürkü-Chooramünee, or 
the jewel-adorned head of the nyayti, is drawn from 
.choorü, a head, and münee, a jewel;—Türkii-Shiro- 
münee is derived from shirii, the head, and miínee.— 
Vidya-Nivasii, the residence of learning, from vidya, 
learning and nivasti, a residence. — Vidyarnüvii, and 

? — Vidya-Sagürit, signify a sea of learning, from ürnüvü, 
and. sagtirti, the sea.—Vidya-Nidhee is derived from 
nidhee, a jewel; Kiint’ha-bhiiriinti, or a necklace of 
learning, from künt'ha, the neck, and übhürüna, an or- 
nament; and Sarvvii-Bhoumi, the king of learning, from 
stirvvii, all, and bhoomee, land.— These titles are gene- 
rally conferred by teachers on their pupils after they have 
YOL. IV. 2K 


Cage ee RT 
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| chosen the particular, work which they propose.to study š 
the pupil always chuses a title which none of his an- 
cestors have enjoyed, that he may augment the honours 
cof his family,—as though a title, before merit is acquired, 
.could confer honour. 


„= Hindoo students, where a number are assembled in 
* one place, are guilty of the same extravagancies as in 
European seminaries, such as night frolics, robbing 
orchards, &c. but as their future support depends on 
their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of females, 
their. passions lie under a degree of restraint.—M ünoo 
lays down these amongst other rules for a student: 
«€ These following must a student in theology observe, 
while hedwells with his preceptor, keeping all his mem- 
bers under controul, for the sake of increasing his habi- 
tual devotion: day by day, having bathed and being pu- 
rified, let him offer fresh water to. the gods, the sages, 
and'the manes ; let him shew respect to the images of the 
‘deities; and bring wood for the oblation to fire. . Let him 
‘abstain from honey, from flesh-meat, from perfumes, from 
‘chaplets of flowers, from sweet vegetable juices,,, from 
women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from 
injury to animated beings ;. from unguents for his limbs, 
and from black powder for.his eyes; from sandals, and 
‘carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, 
from covetousness, from dancing, and from vocal and in- 
strumental music, from gaming, from disputes, from de- 


traction, and from falsehood, from embracing or wantonly - 


lookingat women, and from disservice to men.” 


~ The number ofholidays among the Hindoos is a most se- 
rious drawback not only.upon the industry but on the Jearn- 
ing of the country: the colleges are invariably closed, and 
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all studies laid aside, 
ning of the moon; on 
thunder; 


the teache 
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on the eighth of the'waxing or wa- 
the day in which it may happen to 
whenever a person or an animal passes between 
r and the pupil while reading; whenever an 


ud ^ E 
honourable person arrives as a guest; at the festival of 
during three days; in some parts, during 
1e whole of the rainy season, or at least during. two 
months, which include the Doorga, the Kalce; and other 


festivals, —and at many other times. 


No reasonable person will deny to the Hindoos of for- 
mer times the praise of very extensive learning. ‘Ihe 
variety of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that 


almost every science was cultivated among them. The 


manner also in which they treated these subjects proves, 
that the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of learning 
to scarcely any other of the ancients. The more their 
philosophical works and Jaw books are studied, the more 
will the enquirer be convinced of the depth of. wis- 
dom possessed by the authors. It-would be unjust to 
compare works, some of them written perhaps one 
thousand years ago, with those of the moderns, who must 


‘naturally be expected to have made greater advances in 


every department of science; but let- the most learned 


‘and profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with 
"the writings of any nation flourishing atthe same period, 
‘Hand the decision, the author is inclined to think, will be 


in favour of the Hindoos. 


At present, almost every person who engages in the, 
pursuit of knowledge, does so for the sake of a subsistence, 
‘or for the increase of his wealth. | India contains few if 


“any individuals who, satisfied with their present posses- 


sions; devote their time to the pursuit of science. The 
2x2 
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whole is a trade; hence knowledge is so far pursued as it 
will be productive of money, and no art or science. is 
carried to perfection ; each person furnishes himself with 
what he thinks will carry bim through life; he has no kb. 
ambition to enlarge the bounds of knowledge; he makes 

no experiments; it never enters into his mind that he 

can exceed his forefathers; to gain the smallest moiety of 

what they acquired, is almost more than he hopes to 

realize. 


It is laid down as a rule in the shastriis, that.a gift to a 
bramhiin is meritorious in proportion to his learning: 
hence-those who are esteemed the. most learned carry š 
away the most costly presents at the close of feasts and 
great ceremonies: different offices under government re- 
quire a knowledge of some of thelaw books; this excites 
many to apply themselves to this sort of learning: : To be a 
family priest, it is necessary that a person be acquainted 
with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion ; and these 
forms are not to be obtained without reading. It is owing 
to these, and the like circumstances, that the little know- 
ledge the present race of Hindoos possess of their own. 
shastriis is preserved. A considerable number of the 
bramhiüns and voidytis learn the Süngskritii grammar, 

but the old Süngskritii, the dialect of the védti, is known 
|! by very few. 


Amongst one hundred thousand bramhüns, there may 

$ be one thousand who learn the grammar of the Süngs- . 

id kritit; of whom four or five hundred may read some,parts . 

“4 of. the kavyti, and fifty some parts of the tiliinkarti shas- ; 

triis. Four hundred of this thousand may read some.of., 

the smritees; but not more than ten, any parts of the, ) 1 
lüntriis. Three hundred may study the nayü, but only à 
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mae ne Fl nq nog die sankhyŭ, the védantü, 
Jui, the voishéshiki. shastrus, or the védii 
Ten Persons in this number of-bramhiins may Reese 
learned in the astronomical shastrtis, while ten more un- 
derstand them very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand 
may read the Shrée-Bhagiviitii and some of the pooranus. 
Those who study the védii and the diirshiiniis are con- 
sidered as the most learned. "The next in rank are those 
Who study the smritees, 


In general men of learning possess from ten to twenty 
Stingskritti books. A` few of the most learned possess 
not less than a hundred volumes. Of Jate several Hin- 
doos have begun to form pretty large collections of 
Süngskritii works; In the library of Shréc-Rami-Hüitree- 
Vishwasii, a kaytist’hti, of Khiirdith, near Serampore, 
not less than one thousand volumes are found, and per- 
haps'nearly the same ‘number in that of raja Nüyü- 
Krishnü of Calcutta.—'The shastrtis have not the title of 
the book at the beginning, but at the end of each volume. 
At the commencement of a work is asalutation to the 
guardian deity of the author; and at the close the name 
of the work and of the. writer. j `. 


M For ae 


Among the works found in the library of a Hindoo of 
some learning are the following: one of the grammars, a 
dictionary, the roots of the Siingskritii, a comment onsome 
grammar, five or six volumes of the poets for the use of the 
young, among which are the Bhiittee of Bhürtree-Hüree, 
and tlie-Koomarii and Riighoo- V üngshii of Kalce-Dasii; j 
one'or two law books, with some comment; part or the 
whole*of:some popular work on astronomy ; a chapter or 
two of some pooranit; a few abridgments on the. common 


umo ug (S 
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ceremonies, and a copy of the Chiindée, a popular work 
onthe wars of Doorga, extracted from the Marktindéytt 
pooranii, and containing 700 verses. ‘Those persons in 
whose libraries copies of any of the diirshiintis are found, 
are considered as very learned. Books which have been 
preserved through five or six generations are found in 


some families. 


In the houses of the bramhtins who do not pursue 
learning, a few forms of praise to the gods, and formulas 
of worship, in Stingskritti, drawn up or copied on loose 
leaves of paper by some neighbouring bramhiin, may be 
found ; and this too is the amount of what is. seen in the 
houses of the most respectable shoodrüs, In the dialects 
of the country, however, very many persons of this de- 
gree of rank preserve copies of the Ramaytinti, the Mi- 
habhariitii, the Vidya-Soondürü, and the Chündee; and 
in some houses may be found the Miintisa-Gectii, tlie 
Dhürmiü-Gectii, the Shivii-Gecti, the Shüshtce-Geeti, 
the Piínchanünü-Gecetü, &c. Among tlie voiragees and 
common people a number of small pieces are found not 
much superior to an English story in verse or a common 
ballad. The contents of these trifling publications relate 
to the mythology of the country, to ascetics, to the mi- 
racles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devo- 
tion to the gods: hereand there will be found sentiments 
of a moral nature, but mixed with a far greater number 
relative io'the Revels of Krishnti. "Phe great bulk of 
the people are perfectly unacquainted with letters, not 
possessing even the vestige of a book, and what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the mind. 
It is supposed, that of the persons grown up to maturity 
among.the male population in Bengal, not more than 
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i m reading, Writing, and accounts," 


‘The women are almost in every instance unable to 
read, The jealous Hindoos are afraid lest such an ac- 
quirement should make them proud, and excite them to 
engage in clandestine correspondence. Hence they de- 
clare, that if a woman learn to read and write she will 
Most certainly, become a widow, or fall into some cala- 
mity; and many stories are circulated of the dreadful ac- 

S cidents which have befallen such presumptuous females. 
The Hindoos, therefore, have never been able to boast 
of a body of female writers, who have contributed to 
„enlarge the stock of knowledge.—A few years ago, there 
lived at Benares a female philosopher named Hiütee-Vi- 
dyalünkarii. She was born in Bengal; her father and < 
her husband were kooleenü bramhiins. It is not the 
practice of these bramhiíns, when they marry in their f 
own „order, to remove these wives to their own houses, 
but they remain "with. their parents. This was the case 
with Hütee; which induced her father, being a learned 

| „man, to instruct her in the Süngskrit grammar, and 
the kavyüshastris. However ridiculous the notion may 
be, that if a woman pursue learning she will becomea 
widow, the husband of Hiitee actually left her a widow. 

. Her father also died; and she therefore fell into great dis- 

4 tress. In these circumstances, like many others who become 

A disgusted with the world, she went to reside at Benares. 

Here she pursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring 

isome knowledge of the law books and other shastrüs, she 
began to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, 

“so that she was universally known by the name of Hütee: 


a3 


NA SU Citer men 


m For an account of these schools, see page 160, vol. iii. 
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Vidyalinkarü, viz. ornamented with learning.—The wife | 
of Jüshomüntü-Rayii, a bramhün of Niishee-Poorii, is 
is said to understand Bengalee accounts; and the wives of 
the late raja Nuvü-Krishnii, of Calcutta, are famed for A 
being able to read.—At Vashiivariya resides a widowed 
l h female, a considerable land-owner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
| honoured with the. name of rance, or queen.—Many fe- 
^| male mendicants among the voiraginéés and stinyasinéés 
have some knowledge of Siingskritii, and a still greater 
! number are conversant with the popular poems in the 
= dialects of the country. From hence an idea may be 
formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. é 


——— nr tmn 


Some persons place their books on two beams which 
almost touch each other, the ends of which are fastened 
in the opposite wall. The expence of books is con- 
siderable: besides the paper, the natives pay for copying, 
one roopee or twelve anas for every 32,000 letters: ac- 
cording to this, the price of the Mühabharatii will be 
sixty roopees; of the Ramaytinti, twenty-four ; of the 
Shree-Bhagtiviitti, eighteen, and of other books according 
to their size. The paper upon which books are written, 
called toolatü, is coloured with a preparation composed 
of yellow orpiment and the expressed juice of tamarind 
seeds, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from 


` 


i i three to six quires for a roopee. The Hindoo books are 
^ generally in single leaves, with a flat board at the top; 
ii and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered: 
i with a cloth. They are about six inches broad, anda 
es foot anda half long. The copying of works is attended 


with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes 8 
so that a copy can never be depended upon until it has 
been subjected to a rigid examination. 
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A great portion of what has been written by Europeans 
respecting the Hindoos, ought to be considered as having 
decided nothing; all the real knowledge that has been 
obtained of the Hindoo philosophy and mythology is to 
be attributed to the different translations from the Süng- 
skritii. As these translations increase, these systems,will 
be better known; and whenever the time shall arrive 
that translations of their principal learned works shall 
have been accomplished, then, and not before, will the 
public be able completely to decide respecting a system 
of philosophy spread over so large a part of the eastern 
world. If the British Government, or the East India 
Company, or any joint bodies of learned men, would en- 
courage translations, or send out a few ingenious young 
men to study the Süngskritit, and then employ them, at 
proper salaries, in making the necessary translations, in 
a few years not a vestige of important knowledge re- 
specting the real nature and principal features of the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology would remain con- 
cealed. This is an object which every friend of true 
science must desire. "The council of the College of Fort 
William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward to pa- 
tronize translations from the Süngskritu, deserve the 
thanks of the literary world; but the operations of these 
two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is de- 
sired in any reasonable time. ‘A similar plan, on a more 
extensive scale, is wanted. 


YOL. IY. 2i 


THE END. 


Printed by Cox and Baylis, 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
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Price 16s. on a large sheet. On cloth, bound in a case, or 
with rollers, 1l. 1s. 
A NEW and IMPROVED MAP of INDIA, compiled from the latest 
Documents. Engraved by JOHN WALKER. 


An HISTORY of MUHAMMEDANISM, comprising the Life and Cha- 
racter of the Arabian Prophet, and succinct Accounts of the Empires founded 
by the Muhammedan Arms 5 an Inquiry iuto the Theology, Morality, Laws, 
Literature, aud Usages of the Muselmans, with a View of the present Ex- 
tent and Influence of the Muhammedan Religion. By CHARLES MILLS, 
Esq. Second edition, revised and considerably augmented. &ro. 123. 


‘The HISTORY of JAVA ; containing a general Description of the Coun- 
try and its Inhabitants, the State of Agriculture, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, the Nature.of the Government and Institutions, and the Customs 
and Usages peculiar to the People; together with an Account of the Lan- 
guages, Literature, and Antiquities of the Country, and the Native History 
of the Island, principally from Native Authorities. By Sir THOMAS 
STAMFORD RAFFLES, F.R.S. aud A.S. In 2 vols. 4to. 6l. Gs. On large 
paper, 8l. 8s. 


SKETCHES of INDIA ; or, Observations descriptive of the Scenery, &c. 
of Bengal; written in India in the Years 1211, 12, 13, 14; together with 
Notes on tlie Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, written at those Places in 
February, March, and April, 1615. 8vo. 7s. 


‘he ASIATIC JOURNAL and MONTHLY REGISTER for BRITISH 
INDIA and its DEPENDENCIES. Published on the Ist day of every 


- Xmonth, 2s. 6d. each. Sets from the commencement in January 1816, or any 


single Number, may be had. 


A VIEW of the AGRICULTURAL, COMMERCIAL, and FINAN- 
CIAL INTERESTS of CEYLON. By ANTHONY BERTOLACCI, Esq. 
late Comptroller-General of Customs in that Colony. With a Mar of the 
Island, by Captain Scuneiper, Ceylon Engineer. In 1 large vol. 8vo. 18s. 


MEDICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, and AGRICULTURAL REPORT of a 
COMMITTEE appointed by the Madras Government to inquire into the 
CAUSES of the EPIDEMIC FEVER, which prevailed in the Provinces of 
Coimbatore, Madura, Dindigul, and Tinnevelly, during the Years 1809, 
1810, and 1811, of which Dr. Ainslie was President, Mr. Smith second 
Member, and Dr. Christy third Member. With a coloured Map of the 
Provinces where the Fever prevailed. 8vo. 6s. 6d. "E 
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A VIEW of the HISTORY, 
HINDOOS, including a minute Description of 
and Translations from their principal Works. 
of the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, Bengal. 
abridged and greatly improved. 2 vols. &vo. 18s. 


LITERATURE, and RELIGION of the 
their Manners and Customs, 
By the Rev. W. WARD, one 
Third edition, carefully 


CONSIDERATIONS on tlie PRESENT POLITICAL STATE of INDIA, 
embracing Observations on the Character of the Natives, on the Civil and 
Criminal Courts, the Administration of Justice, the State of the Land 
Tenures, the Condition of the Peasantry, and the Internal Police of our 
Eastern Dominions. Intended chiefly as a Manual of Instruction in the 
Duties for the Younger Servants of the Company. By ALEXANDER 
FRASER TYTLER, late Assistant Judge in the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, 
Bengal Establishment. Second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
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The SACRED EDICT: containg Sixteen Maxims of the Emperor KANG 
HI, amplified by his Son, the Emperor YOON CHING ; together with a 
Paraphrase on the whole. By a MANDARIN. ‘Translated from the Chinese 
Original, and illustrated with Notes, by the Rev. WILLIAM MILNE, Pro- 
testant Missionary at Malacca, vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on SCRIPTURE DUTIES. By WILLIAM BENGO COL- 
LYER, D.D. F.A.S. &c. &c. &c. 


Also, by the same Author, 
LECTURES on SCRIPTURE DOCTRINES. 


Ditto Ditto FACTS. 

Ditto | Ditto PROPHECIES. 
Ditto Ditto MIRACLES. 
Ditto Ditto PARABLES. 


Each in one volume, printed uniform, at 14s. 


MEMOIRS of the late Rev, WILLIAM KINGSBURY, M. A. By JOHN 
BULLER. 8vo. 73. = 


LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of the HOLY TRINITY, Part I. By 
EDWARD ANDREWS, L.L:D, Minister of Bereford Chapel, Walworth. 
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